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Probation in the Federal System of Criminal 
Justice —“‘Years of experience in the field of law 
enforcement have long since led me to the con- 
clusion that the safety of society cannot be assured 
by putting all our trusts in maximum security 
prisons. We must increasingly place more and 
More emphasis on preventing our youth from 
™ gravitating toward a life of crime and upon the 
salvaging of a vast proportion of our delinquents 
through humane institutions and enlightened sys- 
tems of probation and parole.” This is the pro- 
nouncement of the Chief Justice of the United 
States in an address before the annual meeting 
of the American Law Institute at Washington, 
D. C., in May. We are privileged to be able to 
present in FEDERAL PROBATION that portion of 
Chief Justice Warren’s talk relating to probation 
in the federal system of criminal justice. 

Punishment for Crime.—What basic principles 
should determine the length of sentence and the 
granting of probation? Should appeal from sen- 
tence be allowed? Should the presentence investi- 
gation report be shown to the defense counsel? 
These and other pertinent questions were dis- 
cussed by Federal Judge Alfred D. Barksdale of 
the Western District of Virginia at the annual 
conference of the Fourth Judicial Circuit at Ashe- 
Ville, N. C., in June. Judge Barksdale’s views on 
these questions and his comments on the use of 
the powers to sentence under the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act will be of particular interest to 
judges, probation officers, and institutional per- 
sonnel. 


A Study of Postprobation Recidivism Among 
Five Hundred Federal Offenders—In 1951 a 


This Issue in Brief 


study conducted by the University of Alabama 
disclosed that 83.6 percent of persons formerly 
under the supervision of the federal probation of- 
fice for the Northern District of Alabama were 
free from subsequent convictions of any kind 
during a median period of 714 years. Dr. Ralph 
W. England of the University of Pennsylvania 
recently completed a similar study of the postpro- 
bation adjustment of 500 persons who had been 
under the supervision of the federal probation of- 
fice for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania and 
found that 82.3 percent of them had no subsequent 
convictions. Of special interest in Dr. England’s 
study are the factors associated with recidivism. 
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The Family Agency in the Judicial Process.— 
Correctional workers and family service agencies 
need to get together and pool their efforts to 
achieve a wider and more intensive coverage of 
the needs of children, to help modify public atti- 
tudes toward correctional and family agency serv- 
ices, to raise the general level of public under- 
standing about children and youth in trouble, and 
to join hands more often on a social action basis. 
So asserts Bernard Kogon, training supervisor 
for the Los Angeles County probation office. A 
trained social worker and also a lawyer, Mr. 
Kogon reminds us of the important role of the 
family agency in the judicial process and the need 
for family service workers and correctional work- 
ers to join forces in a common assault on individ- 
ual and social pathologies that persist in society. 

Group Probation: An Experiment.—For a 
number of years penal and correctional institu- 
tions have been using group therapy as a method 
of reeducation for those persons who have come in 
conflict with the law. The question often has been 
raised whether group therapy may also be used in 
probation. From Denver’s juvenile court comes 
the answer. Psychologist Chester D. Poremba of 
the Denver court tells about the probation staff’s 
group therapy experiment with 50 probationers, 
how it works, and what it has accomplished. 

Battling Crime Comics To Protect Youth— 
Reports of an aroused public taking action against 
the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency to 
which crime and horror comics are considered a 
contributing factor served as the basis for a series 
of 30 articles recently published in the Christian 
Science Monitor from all parts of the United 
States and around the world. The highlights of 
the series are presented by that paper’s associate 
editor, Paul S. Deland, in his article on horror 
comics that exploit crime. 

The Air Force Corrections and Retraining Pro- 
gram.—In the June issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
we published an article on the Army’s correctional 
program. We follow it with one on the Air Force 
retraining program by Colonel Clifford V. Oje, 
chief of the Enforcement-Correction Division of 
The Air Provost Marshal. Like the Army, the Air 
Force scrapped its traditional confinement pro- 
cedures and established retraining programs 
which embrace modern concepts and practices in 
penology. Colonel Oje describes the many innova- 
tions of the Air Force’s retraining program and 
evaluates its efforts during the more than 3 years 
the program has been in operation. 


Putting Neighborhoods on Probation.—Neigh- 
borhoods need to be on probation, too, says Ed- 
ward P. Hopper, supervising sociologist for the 
division of community. services of the Illinois 
Youth Commission. Many of them need to provide 
an atmosphere calculated to produce socially well- 
adjusted individuals rather than persons who are 
socially ill and happiness rather than heartbreak. 
Mr. Hopper describes the delinquency prevention 
work of the Youth Commission and shows how its 
community services division moves into an area to 
help create a social atmosphere in which the seeds 
of crime will find it difficult to grow. 

Some Thoughts on Delinquency.—For more 
than 30 years E. T. Wilkes, executive secretary 
of the Union League Foundation for Boys’ Clubs 
in Chicago, has been working with youth of the 
less privileged areas. We asked Mr. Wilkes to 
share with us what he has found makes a boy de- 
linquent. His answer is parental neglect, idleness, 
influences outside the home, and the absence of 
religious experience in the individual and group 
life of our society. In a realistic way he explains 
why he believes these are among the leading fac- 
tors underlying delinquent conduct. 

The Boy Scout Program as a Group Approach 
in Institutional Delinquency Treatment.—We 
have often heard it said that the delinquent and 
his peer group frown on Boy Scouts. But this is 
not so at 45 training schools in 31 states where 
the Boy Scout program has been established and 
accepted as a treatment method. Dr. George H. 
Weber, chief of the division of diagnosis and 
treatment for the Minnesota Youth Conservation 
Commission, gives us a searching analysis of the 
values of the Boy Scout program based on his ex- 
perience with the scouting program at the Kansas 
Boys’ Industrial School when he was a member 
of the staff of that institution. 

TV Education Goes to Prison.—The aim of ed- 
cation for adult prisoners is to provide every type 
of educational opportunity that will help the pris- 
oner to live more competently, satisfyingly, and 
cooperatively as a member of society. In the 
spring of 1954 the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia 
saw the possibilities of TV education and together 
with Station WKAR of Michigan State College 
established “telecourses” for its inmates. Donald 
B. Pelch, supervisor of academic education at the 
Ionia institution, tells us about their educational 
TV program and gives us a critical appraisal of 
its accomplishments to date. 


Probation in the Federal System of 
Criminal Justice’ 


By EARL WARREN 
Chief Justice of the United States 


ANY CIRCUMSTANCES, among them the alarm 
M in many localities about the increase in 
crimes of young people and the Interim Re- 
port of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary on 
Juvenile Delinquency following a prolonged and 
intensive study by a Subcommittee, make timely 
a reference to federal probation. It is not generally 
realized that probation has become an important 
method of treatment of convicted federal offend- 
ers. Of 25,733 defendants who were convicted in 
the federal courts in the fiscal year 1954, 9,707, or 
37.7 percent, were treated by probation. 

The record of federal probation under the pres- 
ent provision for it which is far from adequate is 
reasonably good. The reports indicate that about 
five-sixths of offenders placed on probation in the 
federal courts fulfill the terms of their probation. 
While only scattered studies have been made 
throughout the country of the conduct of proba- 
tioners after successfully completing probation, it 
seems reasonable to suppose that most persons 
who live orderly lives for substantial periods of 
probation will continue to do so after being dis- 
charged. A careful study which was made a num- 


bama, under the direction of Dr. Morris G. 
Caldwell, professor of sociology in the University 
of Alabama, with the aid of members of the pro- 
bation staff of the Northern District of Alabama 
for interviews, bears this out. Of 403 persons who 
were selected by an approved sampling method 
from persons who had successfully completed pro- 
bation during a period ranging from 514 years 
to 1114 years prior to the study, 395, or 98 per- 
cent, were free from conviction of felonies, and 
337, or 83.6 percent, were free from subsequent 
convictions of any kind, either felonies or misde- 
meanors. 

Probation in cases to which it is adapted is not 
only efficacious but it is much less expensive than 
imprisonment. In the fiscal year 1954 the average 
annual cost of federal probation per person treated 


*A portion of an address delivered before the annual meeting of 


the American Law Institute, Washington, D. C., May 18, 1955. The 
Chief Justice dealt at some length with the subject of probation. 
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ber of years ago in the Northern District of Ala- 


was $98.26 and that of imprisonment $1,243.19. 
Also in that year an average of 14,736 probation- 
ers who reported earnings each month reported 
total earnings for the year of $39,039,442. 

The number of probation officers and clerks in 
the federal system is far too low and the average 
caseload of the officers much too high for the best 
work. From time to time estimates for increases 
in the appropriations to provide enlargement of 
the probation staffs have been submitted to the 
Congress and some funds for that purpose have 
been granted. Recently the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, in its report on juvenile delin- 
quency above mentioned, has called attention to 
the need for an increase in the probation personnel 
and it is hoped that this impetus will lead to some- 
thing like adequate provision. The Committee in 
its report said in part: 

The too large caseloads carried in many districts mean 

that probation officers cannot give the time and atten- 

tion to probationers and parolees required to best insure 
their future adjustment. This is by all odds a “penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy. .. . Where probation services 


are indicated, it is obviously wiser and cheaper to make 


certain that the services provided are adequate and suc- 
cessful. 


The report goes on to recommend that funds be . 
appropriated to provide for the number of addi- 
tional personnel “needed to lower caseloads to ac- 
cepted minimal standards.” 

The Judicial Conference for many years has rec- 
ognized that not only a sufficient number of proba- 
tion officers were requisite for the effectiveness of 
the system but properly qualified officers. The Con- 
ference in 1942 recommended standards for the 
district courts in making appointments, including 
among other things a college education or the 
equivalent, and experience in personnel work for 
the welfare of others of not less than 2 years or 
2 years of specific training for such work. It 
should need no argument that the work of a pro- 
bation officer in helping offenders to correct their 
way of life is difficult and calls for an unusual de- 
gree of knowledge and understanding, as well as 
unselfish interest in other persons. Accordingly 
the Judicial Conference in April 1954 renewed its 
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recommendation of 1942 and further recom- 
mended to its members that through the judicial 
conferences and judicial councils of the circuits 
and in any other appropriate ways “they endeavor 
to promote full observance of the recommended 
standards of qualifications in the appointment of 
probation officers by the courts of their circuits.” 

I am glad to say that the majority of federal 
probation officers measure up to the standards rec- 
ommended. Some .who did not in the beginning, 
through experience in the work aided by native 
ability, have acquired competence. Still it is un- 
fortunately true that officers are appointed by 
some couruts without any prior knowledge of cor- 
rectional or welfare work, and some do not develop 
much interest in the work beyond the salary. The 
Senate Committee, in its report did not overlook 
this and commented on it as follows: 

Essential qualifications in terms of training and experi- 
ence for federal probation officers have been formulated 
by the Judicial Conference of the United States. The 
standards are well observed in the appointments made 
in the majority of judicial districts. However, these 
standards are not binding upon the respective appoint- 
ing judges and they are ignored upon occasion for vari- 
ous reasons. 

The report recommends that the observance of 
the standards be made mandatory in all future 
appointments. The federal courts are jealous and 
with reason of the power to appoint their officers. 
But the power in the case of probation officers 
needs to be exercised with due recognition of the 
importance of special qualifications for the special 
work and the Judicial Conference is committed to 
make every effort to secure this. Implicit in any 
good recruiting policy is an adequate salary sched- 
ule. Such a schedule is sadly lacking in the case of 
federal probation officers. Considering the train- 
ing and wisdom called for by their work, they are 
grossly underpaid. The more progressive states 
in this field recognize this fact and pay their pro- 


bation officers considerably more than does the 
Federal Government. The Senate Committee also 
recognizes this and in its report criticized the pres- 
ent salary scale as inadequate. It recommended 
that the present classifications be made “suffi- 
ciently high to attract, and hold, properly trained 
personnel for these positions.” Making note of 
these developments, the Judicial Conference at its 
recent meeting in March referred to its Commit- 
tee on Supporting Personnel for consideration and 
report the need for strengthening the probation 
service with regard both to the numbers and the 
salaries of probation officers. 

I have dealt with the subject of probation at 
some length because its importance is too often 
lost sight of in the welter of our social and legal 
problems. The public and even our own profession 
know altogether too little about it as a factor in 
the administration of criminal justice. What little 
is known stems from the shortcomings of proba- 
tion rather than from its successes. There is 
nothing sensational about accomplishing the reha- 
bilitation of delinquents by painstaking super- 
vision and friendly guidance, but when two or 
three out of ten fall by the wayside and revert to 
delinquency or crime, not only is it in each case a 
cause celebre but the agency that received them 
only after their moral fibre had badly deteriorated 
is charged with the failures of the home and the 
community. Years of experience in the field of 
law enforcement have long since led me to the 
conclusion that the safety of society cannot be as- 
sured by putting all our trusts in maximum secu- 
rity prisons. We must increasingly place more and 
more emphasis on preventing our youth from 
gravitating toward a life of crime and upon the 
salvaging of a vast proportion of our delinquents 
through humane institutions and enlightened 
systems of probation and parole. 


No parole agent can adequately supervise more than 50 
or 75 parolees at one time and do a really constructive job. 
—J. EDGAR HOOVER in the American Magazine, January 


1948. 


Punishment for Crime’ 


By JUDGE ALFRED D. BARKSDALE 
United States District Court, Western District of Virginia 


discussion of the general subject of ‘Punish- 

ment for Crime” by commenting briefly on: 
(1) What are the principles which should deter- 
mine the length of sentence? (2) What are the 
principles that should govern admission to pro- 
bation? (3) When should use be made of the 
powers to sentence under the Youth Corrections 
Act? (4) Should appeal from sentence be allowed? 
(5) Should the presentence investigation report 
be shown to defense counsel? 


J UDGE PARKER has asked me to begin our forum 


Principles Which Should Determine 
Length of Sentence 


An English jurist once said: “Anyone can try 
a case. That is as easy as falling off a log. The 
difficulty comes in knowing what to do with a man 
once he has been found guilty.” 

A man I once sentenced to Atlanta for 3 years 
and who insisted that his sentence should have 
only been 1 year, in a letter to me from Atlanta, 
expressed somewhat the same thoughts as follows: 

It is my conviction that no two judges have the same 
fitness for their position. This is not to say they are 
lacking in knowledge of the law, the ordinary rules 
for the administration of law being rather simple and 
not difficult to follow anyway, but to emphasize the fact 
that no two—coming under my observation—have the 
same education and the same natural understanding of 
themselves and their fellowman or are gifted with the 
same qualities of discernment and balance. Biology and 
psychology should be taken into account when passing 
on the | ar tanggescen of a judge, for without fair knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of humankind, the emotions, 
urges and compulsions governing its life, it is a plain 
evasion of facts to say that of the many situations com- 
ing before a judge, all are properly and justly disposed 
of. This is particularly true in the matter of imposition 
of sentence. 

Primarily and historically, the purpose of pun- 
ishment is to punish the offender for his wrong 
and to deter others from similar conduct. Severe 
sentences do not prevent crime. In ancient days 
the sentences imposed by British courts were in- 
ordinately cruel. Tearing out of tongue, branding, 
dismemberment, and transportation for long 
Periods of time were in vogue. Several hundred 
offenses were punishable by death, including lar- 


ceny. Better to impress the public, hangings were 


*An address before the Annual Conference of the Fourth Judicial 
Circuit, at Asheville, N. C., June 24, 1955. 


public, but we are told that this gruesome spectacle 
did not prevent pickpockets from plying their 
trade in the very crowd that assembled to witness 
the hangings. Today our sentences are longer than 
those imposed in England, but in a recent year 
we had 214 times the number of prisoners the 
English had per 100,000 population. Statistics 
show that in many of our states where prison 
terms are shorter than the average the crime rate 
is lower than the average. It would seem that the 
best deterrent factors of punishment are certainty 
of punishment and promptness of punishment, 
but undoubtedly there are instances where long 
sentences should be imposed. 

Modern thinking seems to indicate that the con- 
siderations which should control the imposition 
of punishment are: (1) Protection of society; 
(2) Deterrence of the individual and the public 
generally; (3) The possibility of rehabilitation; 
and (4) Punishment or retribution for wrong- 
doing. 

It is a sad fact that there are instances where 
it is necessary to incarcerate individuals for long 
periods of time in order to protect society. Un- 
fortunately there are persons who are so inher- 
ently vicious and evil that to allow them to be 
at large constitutes a menace to society. Such . 
people are not insane, but their mentalities or 
personalities are so warped and out of balance 
that they have no more inhibitions than wild 
animals. I have come in contact with a few who 
seem to fall into this category. Sometimes it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to account for the de- 
velopment of such a personality, but sadly there 
are occasions when it is obvious that the develop- 
ment of vicious traits has resulted from the 
training or example of criminal parents and the 
failure of society to recognize early enough the 
propensities and potentialities of the individual 
and arrest them by proper treatment. However, 
there seems no escape from the conclusion that 
when a person comes before the court whose free- 
dom constitutes a definite menace to society, the 
public must be protected by the imposition of a 
long sentence. 
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It would seem that there are eertain crimes 
which require the imposition of a substantial 
sentence. I think that deliberate defalcation and 
betrayal of his trust by a bank cashier or higher 
officer fall within that category. Bank presidents 
are always esteemed citizens, and there is no like- 
lihood of a defaulting bank president repeating 
his crime. However, it is the duty of the bank 
president to set an example to the lesser employees 
who are usually subjected to greater temptation 
than he is. Numerous circumstances should be 
taken into consideration, but I hardly see how a 
sentence less than from 1 to 5 years could be justi- 
fied in the case of defalcation by an executive of- 
ficer of a bank. It would seem that substantial 
sentences for draft dodgers are necessary to in- 
sure the enforcement of the Selective Service Law. 
It has been my policy to impose sentences on draft 
dodgers at least somewhat greater than the 
period during which they would be required to 
serve in the armed forces and, in aggravated 
cases, I have imposed sentences of as much as 5 
years. Kidnaping, the writing of extortion letters, 
bank and post office robberies, the illegal sale of 
narcotics, and deliberate and substantial evasion 
of income taxes occur to me as crimes for which 
substantial sentences are required. 

The possibility of rehabilitation, and the time 
which would be required to effect rehabilitation, 
should also be considered in determining the 
length of sentence. Those who should know, in- 
cluding its graduates, tell me that our institution 
at Chillicothe has fine facilities for the rehabilita- 
tion of young men, but it is also my understand- 
ing that it is impossible for a young man to obtain 
the maximum benefit from the training at Chilli- 
cothe with a sentence of less than a year, and that 
18 months is preferable. Certainly if rehabilita- 
tion seems likely the sentence imposed should be 
long enough to accomplish that end. 

By punishment and retribution, I certainly do 
not have in mind the ancient principle of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. It is my belief 
that the ideas of punishment and retribution 
should receive less consideration than the other 
factors to be considered, but for certain crimes— 
a brutal and inexcusable murder—I see no reason 
why punishment for the guilty one and retribu- 
tion for his wrongdoing should not be considered. 


Principles Which Should Govern 
Admission to Probation 
I am a staunch advocate of probation. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, Judge Paul 


and I placed on probation slightly more than one- 
third of the criminal defendants who pleaded 
guilty or were found guilty in our district. I have 
not the figures by fiscal years, but during the cal- 
endar year 1952 we revoked the probation of 6.4 
percent of those on probation in our district. In 
1953 the revocations were 4.9 percent and in 1954 
our revocation were 6 percent. I had thought that 
the percentages of revocations was even less, but 
I do not think that those percentages are bad. 
During the same years, the percentages of proba- 
tion revocations compare very favorably with the 
percentages of parole and conditional release re- 
vocations in our district, with which revocations 
we, of course, have no concern, although persons 
on parole and on conditional release are supervised 
by our probation officers. 

Experience indicates to me that there are three 
essentials for the success of the probation system, 
namely, careful selection of persons placed on pro- 
bation, intelligent and adequate supervision, and 
prompt and certain punishment for violation. 

It is manifestly impossible to select persons for 
probation on the basis of a blueprint or a slide 
rule. No hard and fast rule can be laid down. With 
me, one of the first considerations is whether or 
not the defendant can and will refrain from vio- 
lating the terms of his probation. However, even 
though the defendant is practically sure of keep- 
ing his probation, I think that, for the graver 
crimes, probation should not be granted. The 
statute itself excludes from its ambit crimes pun- 
ishable by death or life imprisonment. The fact 
that a defendant has no previous conviction should 
certainly weigh heavily in his favor. However, 
that fact should not necessarily entitle a defend- 
ant to probation, because the presentence report 
may clearly show that, although the current one 
is the first conviction, it is most unlikely that it is 
the first offense. Then too, the environment, as- 
sociations, and family background of a defendant 
may indicate that it is almost inevitable that a 
first offender cannot fail to violate his probation. 
It is customary with us to impose a substantially 
severer sentence for a probation violation than 
for the original offense; and it is certainly no 
kindness to a defendant to place him on probation 
when it seems impossible for him to comply with 
its conditions. 

It is not our policy to have the probation officer 
make a recommendation for or against probation 
in his presentence report. Of course, it is not in- 
frequently obvious from the probation officer’s 


summary what his views are on the subject. How- 
ever, we feel that the granting or withholding of 
probation is a matter within the sole discretion 
of the judge and that the probation officer should 
not make a recommendation. 

Probation should never be the result of a com- 
promise. I know that there are occasions when de- 
fense counsel will say to the United States at- 
torney that his client denies guilt, but that he is 
willing to.plead guilty if the district attorney will 
recommend probation. Of course, everyone in our 
district knows that the judge may not follow the 
recommendation of the district attorney. I have 
imposed prison sentences on occasions when the 
district attorney recommended probation, but I 
certainly consider the recommendation of the dis- 
trict attorney and probably follow his recommen- 
dation oftener than not. But a person who denies 
his guilt and only pleads guilty in the hope and 
expectation of being placed on probation, in my 
opinion, should not be placed on probation. He 
might actually be innocent and if, though inno- 
cent in the first instance, he should violate his 
probation, on revocation the severer sentence 
then imposed would be punishment in part for a 
crime he never committed. Of course, any de- 
fendant accused of crime has the right to plead 
not guilty and go to trial and he should not be un- 
duly penalized for so doing. However, if he testi- 
fies in his own behalf and the jury by its finding 
of guilty indicates the conclusion that he has 
sworn falsely, I do not ordinarily place him on 
probation. This is particularly true when it is 
pretty clearly indicated that he has induced others 
to swear falsely in his behalf. Neither do I think 
it proper for a judge to permit a jury to convict 
a defendant on insufficient evidence, and under- 
take to cure that deficiency by placing the defend- 
ant on probation. If the evidence is not fully suf- 
ficient to justify a conviction, the judge should 
enter a judgment of acquittal. 

I think it fully justified in some instances to 
grant probation to a defendant with a previous 
record of conviction, sometimes even an extensive 
record. Something may have occurred, such as 
marriage to a good woman and the beginning of 
the establishment of a family, which indicates that 
the defendant honestly intends to turn over a new 
leaf. I have taken some long chances in granting 
probation to defendants with extensive criminal 
records, with a measure of success. I must con- 
fess, however, that in some memorable instances, 
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my optimism in granting probation has been en- 
tirely unjustified. 


The Youth Corrections Act 


The Federal Youth Corrections Act became a 
law on September 30, 1950, but for practical pur- 
poses it did not become effective until January 
19, 1954, when the Attorney General announced 
the availability of facilities for the custody, 
study, and treatment of offenders committed 
under the Act for the Circuits east of the Missis- 
sippi. Unlike the Juvenile Delinquency Act, the 
Youth Corrections Act contemplates regular crim- 
inal procedures to the point of imposition of sen- 
tence, and its provisions may be invoked in the 
sentencing of all defendants under the age of 22 
who have attained their seventeenth birthday. 
During the seventeenth year, a defendant may be 
treated as a juvenile, or may be sentenced under 
the Youth Corrections Act. It would take too 
long to go into all the details, but, generally speak- 
ing, its provisions are quite elastic and the judge 
may sentence a youth for an indefinite period, the 
Youth Correction Division being empowered to 
release him under supervision at any time, being 
required to release him under supervision upon 
the expiration of 4 years and to discharge him un- 
condititionally upon the expiration of 6 years; or 
the judge may impose a sentence up to the maxi- 
mum provided by the statute, the Youth Correc- 
tion Division having the power to release him 
under supervision not later than 2 years before 
the expiration of the sentence and to discharge 
him unconditionally 1 year after his conditional — 
release; or, the judge may impose any sentence 
authorized by law without giving the Youth Cor- 
rection Division any power of release, and leaving 
the defendant subject to the parole and conditional 
release laws applicable to general prisoners; or 
the judge may commit the youth offender for ob- 
servation and study, without imposing any sen- 
tence until the Youth Correction Division reports 
its findings within 60 days. 

James V. Bennett, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, thinks the objectives of the 
Act could be best accomplished if the judges as- 
sumed generally that every eligible youth, whose 
case does not present a quite unique problem, 
should be committed under the Youth Corrections 
Act. He believes it best to commit the defendant 
for the indefinite term I mentioned first, unless 
the character of the offense is extremely serious 
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and it is felt that the defendant ought to be under 
supervision for a period of more than 6 years, in 
which event the maximum sentence could be im- 
posed by the court. Mr. Bennett reports that not 
as many judges are using the indefinite sentence 
as he originally thought would do so, and he ap- 
prehends that the judges prefer not to leave it to 
the Youth Correction Division to determine the 
maximum period of institutional treatment or 
supervision. He feels sure that the Youth Division 
would give great weight to the court’s recommen- 
dation as to the maximum period of confinement 
if the judge saw fit to make a recommendation. I 
had hoped to pay a visit to the institution at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, which has been established for the 
study, treatment, and care of youth offenders sen- 
tenced under the Act and report to you my im- 
pressions of it. I regret to say that I have been un- 
able to do so. As to this facility, I can only quote 
Mr. Bennett, who says: 

One of the great advantages of sentencing under the 
Youth Act is the fact that the institution at Ashland 
has been staffed with the best men we could find. More- 
over, we have pretty broad vocational training and facil- 
ities at the institution, as well as an intensive religious, 

sychiatric and academic program. The institution, we 


ope, will be kept down in 4. eypeory to the point where 
individualized treatment by the staff will be a reality. 


Appellate Review of Sentences 


Solicitor General Simon Sobeloff delivered an 
interesting address on this subject to the Crim- 
inal Law Section of the American Bar Association 
during the 1954 annual meeting at Chicago, which 
has been printed in the January issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal. Mr. Sobeloff 
did not categorically recommend legislation pro- 
viding for appeals from sentence, although he 
said that “for years, the American Law Institute 
has recommended appellate examination of crim- 
inal sentences,” and that ““New York and approxi- 
mately a half dozen other states permit reduction 
of sentences on appeal in certain types of 
cases .. .” Although the tenor of his remarks in- 
dicated to me that he favored appeals against sen- 
tence, he contented himself with saying: “I sug- 
gest a study of the desirability of providing for 
appellate review of sentences. I do not claim for 
the idea that it would accomplish a miracle, but 
its merits deserve investigation.” 

The practice of appellate review of sentences is 
not novel, as legislation authorizing such review 
was enacted in England in 1907, and the practice 
still prevails. It is noteworthy that the English 


law providing for such appeals empowers the ap- 


pellate courts not only to quash or reduce sen- 
tences, but to substitute such sentences as they 
think proper, whether they be more or less severe, 

Mr. Sobeloff calls attention to some strange 
conduct of trial judges when considering the mat- 
ter of sentence. He mentions one instance where a 
judge was so chagrined at having his action 
quashing an indictment reversed that, on convic- 
tion of the accused, he suspended sentence, al- 
though the accused, a bank cashier, had stolen 
the bank’s entire capital and surplus. On another 
occasion the same judge sentenced a 16-year-old 
newsboy to 18 months imprisonment for selling 
song sheets printed without permission of the 
copyright owners. He mentions another instance 
where a judge sentenced a 17-year-old boy to 
prison for 140 years for a series of robberies com- 
mitted in one night. No such startling sentences 
as these have come within my personal knowl- 
edge. 

Not infrequently the amount of sentence im- 
posed is the most important feature of the dis- 
position of a criminal case. It does seem somewhat 
anomalous that, with all the safeguards provided 
for the protection of a criminal defendant, he 
should have no right of appeal against the sen- 
tence imposed. It is an awful responsibility to be 
imposed upon one judge. I personally would cer- 
tainly have no objection if there were a law pro- 
viding for appeals against sentence. However, I 
am most definitely of the opinion that the judge 
who actually tries a defendant, hears him on the 
witness stand if he testifies, hears what he or his 
attorney has to say on the question of punishment, 
actually sees him and has the opportunity to in- 
terrogate him, and has the benefit of a competent 
presentence investigation at the very time the de- 
fendant is before him should be better qualified to 
determine appropriate punishment than any other 
person, tribunal, or commission. You will note 
that I have emphasized the word “should.” 
Whether we always do the job as competently as 
we should may be open to question. 

I do not feel that I have given the question 
enough thought or study to arrive at a definite 
conclusion. I agree with the Solicitor General that 
it is deserving of study and consideration, but 
there is one detail about which I do have a very 
positive feeling, and that is that there should be 
no appeal against sentence provided by law un- 
less the appellate court be empowered not only 
to reduce, but to increase, the sentence imposed. 
Unless the appellate courts had such power, and 
at least occasionally used it, in my opinion ap- 
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peals against sentence would be taken in far too 
many instances. 


Should the Presentence Investigation Report 
Be Shown to Defense Counsel? 


The use of presentence reports in federal 
courts is a relatively new practice. I do not re- 
call just when we began to use them in our dis- 
trict, but it was several years before March 21, 
1946, the effective date of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. The Advisory Committee on 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, appointed February 
3, 1941, recommended a rule on “Sentence and 
Judgment” as Rule 34. This proposed rule pro- 
vided for a presentence investigation and report 
in all cases unless the court otherwise directed. 
In the subsection of the proposed rule dealing 
with the report, the concluding sentence was as 
follows: 

After determination of the question of guilt, the re- 
port shall be available, upon such conditions as the 
court may impose, to the attorneys for the parties and 
to such other persons or agencies having a legitimate 
interest therein as the court may designate. 

This provision was in the draft committee’s 
final draft as reported to the Supreme Court for 
its consideration. However, when the Supreme 
Court promulgated the Rules, the rule on “Sen- 
tence and Judgment”? which was promulgated as 
Rule 32, significantly omits the provision quoted 
above. Thus it would seem that the Supreme 
Court considered the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee that the presentence report 
must be made available to defense counsel and 
rejected it. While the proposed Rules were under 
consideration by the Supreme Court, Judge Car- 
roll Hincks, then a United States District Judge 
for the State of Connecticut, now a member of 
the Court of Appeals for the second Circuit, 
wrote and published in the December 1944 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION, a powerful article “In 
Opposition to Rule 34 (c) (2), Proposed Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure,” a copy of 
which I have with me. For those of us who believe 
that we should not be required to show the presen- 
tence report to the defendant nor his counsel, 
Judge Hincks has stated our feelings much more 
forcefully than I have either the time or ability 
to state them. 

Some 8 years after the effective date of the 
Rules, the Supreme Court in Williams v. New 
York, 337 U. S. 241, held that the imposition of 
a death sentence by a state judge based on infor- 
mation contained in a presentence report not dis- 


closed to defendant or his counsel, did not violate 
the due process clause of the Constitution. Some 
of the language used by Mr. Justice Black in the 
majority opinion seems pertinent here. He said, 
for instance: 

Probation workers making reports of their investiga- 


tions have not been trained to prosecute, but to aid of- 
fenders... 

And the modern probation report draws on informa- 
tion concerning every aspect of a defendant’s life. The 
type and extent of this information make totally im- 
practical, if not impossible, open court testimony with 
cross-examination. Such a procedure could endlessly 
delay criminal administration in a retrial on collateral 
issues. 


The considerations we have set out admonish us 
against treating the due process clause as a uniform 
command that courts throughout the nation abandon 
their age-old practice of seeking information from out- 
of-court sources to guide their judgment toward a more 
enlightened and just sentence. 

The due process clause should not be treated as a 
device for freezing the evidential procedure of sentenc- 
ing in the mold of trial procedure. So to treat the due 
process clause would hinder, if not preclude all courts— 
state and federal—from making progressive efforts to 
improve the administration of criminal justice. 


It seems to me that the fundamental criterion 
for determining whether or not presentence re- 
ports should be shown to the defendant is the 
category in which the probation officer, in making 
his investigation and report, is to be considered. 
Admittedly, the probation officer is a Government 
official acting within his official capacity. If he 
is to be considered as a prosecutor, or as a prose- 
cutory witness, then, of course, his report should 
be delivered to the defendant, and he should be 
subject to cross-examination. But it seems equally 
obvious to me that, if the probation officer is con- 
sidered as an investigating officer for the judge, 
an arm of the court, so to speak, charged with the . 
duty of obtaining, not damnatory information, 
but all pertinent information which is or might 
be useful to the judge in passing sentence, then 
his report should be for the judge alone. We feel 
very strongly that the probation officer falls 
within the latter category. 

No doubt there are many judges who prefer 
a purely objective report and believe it should be 
disclosed to the defendant. With these judges, I 
have no quarrel. Under the Rule, they are per- 
fectly free to follow this course if they think best. 

However, I much prefer a more comprehensive 
report, which is both objective and subjective. 
Such a report is certainly more helpful to me, and 
cannot be obtained except from confidential 
sources. If there is anything in such a report 
which the defendant has not admitted, it is my 
practice to ask him about it and give him an op- 
portunity for denial. 
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Of course, no human being is infallible. How- 
ever, probation officers are not amateurs—in their 
field, they are professionals. They are trained to 
evaluate evidence and to separate fact from 
rumor. 


I do not believe that I can do better, in con- 
clusion, than to borrow the concluding paragraphs 
of Judge Hincks’ article: 


By my opposition to the proposed rule as now writ- 
ten, I do not wish to be taken as favoring a rule to the 
contrary which would make it mandatory for all judges 
always to hold the presentence reports as confidential. 
Rather I favor flexibility in judicial administration. I 
urge that the matter be left as heretofore to the dis- 
cretion of the judges in each district. In my view, the 
task of formulating sentences is a fine art. In their 
respective roles in relation to that task, formulae or 
rules of thumb are sufficient for neither the probation 
officer nor the judge. At best, one must feel his way 
in the light of experience—his own and of others— 


his understanding of human nature of all shades, and 
his knowledge of the community affected. The essence 
of the task is to reach a real understanding of the de. 
fendant’s character in its relation to the community. 

Before sentence, the dimensions of the judicial task 
are far more clearly cut. The issue then is only guilt or 
innocence; a case of black or white. After conviction, 
when it comes to formulating a sentence, the task re- 
quires not a study in black and white but a character 
— in which all the hues of the spectrum are 

ended. 

The judge and officer charged with the responsibility 
of that task are limited by their own inherent person- 
alities and capacities. The technique of procedure should 
therefore be flexible and hence adaptable to the peculiar 
personality and capacities of each judge and officer. If 
the judges in any district should find that they could 
get better results by a procedure which contemplates 
a substantial reduction of the content of the reports 
and the submission of the emasculated a to counsel 
for comment, I think they should be at liberty to follow 
that procedure. By the same token, I submit, those ot 
us who feel that we can get better results through the 
fuller material which may be expected in confidential 
reports should be trusted to use that technique. 


A Study of Postprobation Recidivism Among 
Five Hundred Federal Offenders 


By RALPH W. ENGLAND, PH.D. 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


been written outlining the theory, advan- 

tages, and techniques of probation, and 
hundreds of thousands of persons have been placed 
on probation during the century since its origin, 
only 15 accounts of scientific research into the ef- 
ficacy of this correctional device have appeared in 
British and American literature, so far as the 
present writer could determine.* 


Wie HUNDREDS of books and articles have 


1 Six of these accounts were concerned mainly with success-failure 
during probation: John L. Gillin and Reuben L. Hill, “‘Rural-Urban 
Aspects of Adult Probation in Wisconsin,” (Rural Sociology, 5:314- 
326, 1940); Fred R. Johnson, Probation for Juveniles and Adults, 
(The Century Company, New York: 1928); Elio Monachesi, “A Com- 
parison of Predicted With Actual Results of Probation,” | (American 
Sociological Review, 10:26-81, 1945); Elio Monachesi, Prediction Fact- 
ors in Probation, (The Sociological Press, Hanover, N. H.: 1932); 
Frederick A. Moran, Probation in New York State, (Albany, New 
York: 1928); The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Procedures, 
v. 2, (U. S. Department of Justice, Washington, D. C.: 1939). 


Nine accounts were concerned mainly with success-failure after 
probation: Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation, (American Book Co., 
New York: 1934); Morris G. Caldwell, “Preview of a New Type of 
Probation Study Made in Alabama,” (FEDERAL PRORATION, June 1951); 
Irving W. Halpern, A Decade of Probation, Court of General Sessions, 
(New York: 1987); E. W. Hughes, “An Analysis of the Records of 
Some 750 Probationers,” (British Journal of Educational Sociology, 
13:118-125, 1943); Alice D. Menkin, “Rehabilitation of the Morally 
Handicapped,” (Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 15:147-154, 
1924); Joseph P. Murphy, “A Case Study To Test the Efficiency of Pro- 
bation Treatment,” (Catholic Charities Review, 5:287-298); Jay Rum- 
ney and Joseph P. Murphy, Probation and Social Adjustment, (Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey: 1952); The Probation 
Service: Its Objects and Organization (H. M. Stationery Office, London: 
19388); Report of the Commission of Probation on an Inquiry into the 
Permanent Results of Probation, (Document No. 421, Massachusetts, 
Senate, Boston: 1924.) 


Each of these studies is one of two possible 
kinds of success-failure inquiries: (a) those con- 
cerned with outcome only up to final discharge 
from probation and (b) those concerned with 
postprobation followups—i.e., inquiries into the 
careers of persons after their discharge from pro- 
bation. 

It is important that the distinction between the 
two types be clearly understood, because their data 
and the significance of their findings differ con- 
siderably. The former involve, first, the analysis 
of data whose collection is outside the hands of the 
researcher; second, the use of criteria of success 
and failure the selection of which may have been 
made for administrative rather than scientific 
purposes; third, the limitation that such studies 
cannot, by their very nature, determine “‘success- 
failure” rates for the period following discharge, 
because the keeping of records from which the 
data are drawn ceases with discharge (they can, 
of course, determine such rates when “success” 
and “failure” refer to progress made by the of- 
fender during probation. 

Postprobation studies, on the other hand, are 
based, in addition to material collected by proba- 
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tion personnel, upon data obtained by the re- 
searcher himself (police records, social service ex- 
change clearances, interview findings, etc.). Fur- 
thermore, it is possible for postprobation studies 
to cast some light on the question of the ultimate 
value of probation, since the “treatment” has 
terminated at some time prior to the beginning of 
the study. 

This report falls into the second category, and 
reports some of the findings of an inquiry into 
rates of recidivism (that is, both misdemeanor and 
felony convictions) among a sample of 500 fed- 
eral offenders placed on probation by United 
States judges in the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania.2 The universe from which the sample was 
drawn consisted of all offenders* whose probation 
terminated successfully between January 1, 1939 
and December 31, 1944, who were not sentenced 
to imprisonment as part of their sentences or who 
were not otherwise incarcerated (except for de- 
tention purposes) at the time of sentencing, and 
who were supervised entirely under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania pro- 
bation office. The total number of cases terminat- 
ing in the district from 1939 to 1944 inclusive was 
1,847; after eliminating those not satisfying the 
above conditions, the number totaled 1,238; a reg- 
ular-interval sample of 500 was drawn from the 
latter group in a manner to assure that each of the 
six termination-years was proportionately rep- 
resented. 


Purpose and Procedures 


The basic questions this study sought to answer 
were: To what extent did the 500 ex-probationers 
refhain law-abiding, and what variables were as- 
sociated with subsequent lawful and lawless be- 
havior, respectively? The general procedure fol- 
lowed in answering these questions was, first, to 
determine who the successes and failures were 
and, second, to learn the ways in which the result- 


2The present report is part of an evaluative research program in- 
stituted by the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
Morris G. Caldwell’s ‘“‘Preview of a New Type of Probation Study Made 
in Alabama,” FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1951, is the first published re- 
sult of that program, and this is the second. In an effort to assure a 
high degree of comparability between the two studies, the sampling 
—— ures in both were virtually identical with Caldwell’s as the 
Paradigm. 
_ The writer wishes to express his thanks to the officials of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts and to the personnel of 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania probation office in Philadelphia 
for their interest and participation in the study. 

SExcept for a few cases placed on probation under the Federal Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act, all such cases were eliminated. 

*And in a few other probation researches, including the companion 
Alabama study. 

5 Sociologically, of course, the criterion of subsequent convictions is 
unsatisfactory. An ex-probationer who has experienced frequent re- 
arrests, has no visible means of support, associates with criminals, bears 
8 bad reputation, or manifests a high degree of social instability very 
Possibly has not made a law-abiding adjustment—in which case the 
real” intent of the administrators of justice has not been achieved. 


ing two groups differed in terms of factors pre- 
sumably related to success and failure. 

Criteria of Success and Failure——vVarious cri- 
teria can be used to adjudge success and failure of 
persons subjected to penocorrectional treatment. 
Post treatment histories of arrests, court appear- 
ances, convictions, commitments to mental hospi- 
tals, receiving public relief, etc., have been used 
singly or in combination in many criminological 
studies. Unfortunately, the criteria selected will 
usually reflect the interests and requirements of 
those conducting the studies, rather than repre- 
senting the use of generally accepted standards 
against which success and failure can be meas- 
ured. The single criterion used in the present 
study,* namely, subsequent misdemeanor and fel- 
ony convictions, has the effect of reducing the 
number of failures to what approaches an absolute 
and somewhat unrealistic minimum, but has the 
decided virtue of being unequivocal. The most ob- 
vious rationale for the use of this criterion is that 
the ex-probationer again convicted is adjudged a 
malefactor by presumably competent public of- 
ficials, including magistrates, judges, and jury- 
men, all of whom are assumed to be in pos- 
session of the facts in each case, and whose 
judgments, in the absence of successful ap- 
peals, are “correct.” The acid test of penocorrec- 
tional efforts are recidivism rates as measured by 
convictions; any test less severe than this is as- 
sailable on the ground that, since public officials 
originally declare an individual guilty of a crimi- 
nal act, and order him dealt with in ways designed 
to prevent further violations, only the findings of 
public officials should be used to decide whether 
or not the intent of the earlier dealings was ful- 
filled. Technically, at least, the administrators of 
the criminal law as applied to adults are concerned 
only with violations thereof, not with near viola- 
tions, nor with types of personal or social adjust- 
ment which might conceivably lead to violations.® 


Some Characteristics of the 500 
Offenders Studied 


The Eastern District of Pennsylvania comprises 
10 counties in the southeastern corner of the state, 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Delaware, Lancaster, Le- 
high, Montgomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, 
and Schuylkill, containing about 40 percent of the 
state’s population, and includes the cities of Phil- 
adelphia and Chester, and the upstate industrial 
complex of Bethlehem-Allentown. Nearly three- 
quarters of the sample resided in Philadelphia at 
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the time of their instant offenses, and one-fifth in 
other urban places, while the remainder lived in 
rural nonfarm or rural areas. 

Two-thirds of the sample were white, the re- 
mainder Negro; one-quarter of the former were 
foreign born. Both Negroes and the foreign born 
were present in the sample in numbers dispropor- 
tionate to their distributions in the Pennsylvania 
population; among the foreign-born, Poles and 
Russians were overrepresented, and Italians un- 
derrepresented. 

The mean ages of the sample indicate that the 
probationers were chronologically mature, and 
considerably above the so-called criminogenic age 
range of 17 to 25 years. The mean age at the re- 
spective impositions of sentence was 37.0 years; 
the foreign born mean was 46.7, that of the Ne- 
groes, 35.2, of the native born whites of foreign 
parentage, 34.0, and of the native born whites of 
native parentage, 35.5. Only the age of the foreign 
born differed significantly from the respective 
means of the general population: the foreign born 
in the sample averaged 6 years younger than their 
counterpart in the general Pennsylvania popula- 
tion. 

Males far outnumbered females, with 438 (87.6 
percent) of the former and only 62 (12.4 per- 
cent) of the latter. 

The majority of the sample (64.0 percent) were, 
at the imposition of probation, married and liv- 
ing with spouses; 18.0 percent were single, 12.0 
percent separated, 4.2 percent widowed, and 1.8 
percent divorced. The Negro marital picture dif- 
fered considerably from that of the whites in that 
fewer were married (51.0 percent against 69.8 
percent), and a much greater proportion sepa- 
rated (23.9 percent versus 6.7 percent). 

Laborers comprised the largest single occupa- 
tional category (28.1 percent) in the sample,® 
with proprietors, managers and officials, clerical 
workers, and factory operatives nearly equal with 
about 18 percent each. In comparison with the 
urban male Pennsylvania population of 1940, the 


6 The 452 cases whose occupations were known and‘in which the in- 
dividuals were in the labor market were classified in accordance with 
the Census Bureau’s Alphabetical Index of Occupations and Industries, 
1940. In each case, the occupation used was that most representative 
of the person’s job-level during his preprobation days. 

7 This bimodal overrepresentation is explainable on the basis of two 
factors: (a) the laborers, convicted of bootlegging, stealing checks, 
etc., lived in social strata where similar crimes falling within the 
purview of state laws are frequently committed anyway; (b) an oc- 
cupational selectivity operates in federal statutes affecting particularly 
businessmen and white-collar workers; these include a wide array of 
proscriptions or requirements relating to taxes, banking, certain types 
of mail fraud, price regulations, bankruptcy proceedings and similar 
areas of business and commercial activity wherein, very often, the in- 
stituting of criminal or civil actions is discretionary with the United 
States attorneys in the respective judicial districts. 

® Counting one offense per probationer. In some cases, two or more 
offenses were charged against an individual, but only single leading 
offenses were considered in this study. 


occupational distribution of the whites in the 
sample differed appreciably. In general, the upper 
and lower ends of the occupational scale were 
overrepresented in the sample (except for the vir- 
tual absence of professional workers), while op- 
eratives, service workers, craftsmen, and foremen 
were underrepresented. 

The median school grade completed was 8.0 for 
the sample, or slightly below the 8.3 median for 
the 1940 Pennsylvania urban male population 25 
years of age or over. The foreign-born median of 
5.7 was the lowest; next were the Negroes with 
6.9; highest were the native born whites with 9.4 
grades completed. 

Without presenting here the complete data upon 
which the following observations were based, 
there appeared to be three rather distinctive 
groups in the sample, consisting of the Negroes, 
the foreign born whites and the native born 
whites. 

(1) The Negroes were economically the poorest, 
with over half being laborers with very low in- 
comes; practically all were Protestants. That one- 
quarter were separated from their spouses and 40 
percent were unemployed at the time of their of- 
fenses indicates a relatively high degree of per- 
sonal and social disorganization among this group. 
Their offenses were thos2 typical of blue-collar 
criminals. 

(2) The foreign born were older, less well edu- 
cated, had higher incomes, and were distributed 
occupationally toward the top of the job pyramid; 
40 percent were of Russian nativity and 43 per- 
cent were Jewish; their offenses were likely to be 
of the white-collar variety. A general impression 
given by this group is one of personal and social 
stability, particularly when it is pointed out that 
most of the non-Jewish foreign born resided in 
small upstate mining communities, away from the 
disorganizing influences of large urban areas. 

(3) The native born whites were a middle group 
in terms of income and occupation; they were the 
better educated of the three, however, and were 
distributed in a 4-4-3 ratio in terms of Protes- 
tantism, Catholicism, and Judaism, respectively. 


Instant and Previous Offenses 


The instant offenses.—The 500 ex-probationers 
were originally sentenced for a total of 52 dif- 
ferent crimes,® ranging from one of the most fre- 
quent, violation of liquor laws, to a number of such 
relatively rare crimes as broadcasting without a 
license or falsely claiming citizenship. Seven of- 
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fenses, however, accounted for 379 of the 500 con- 
victions: bootlegging (240) ; forgery and counter- 
feiting (46); draft-dodging (29); mail fraud 
(25) ; embezzling (16) ; transporting stolen cars 
across state lines (13) ; Emergency Price Control 
Act violations (10). For analytical purposes, how- 
ever, it was necessary to devise a classification 
scheme which would include all of the offenses, 
and which would permit the categorizing of the 
offenses into reasonably homogeneous groups. In 
the companion study of federal probationers in 
Alabama,? Caldwell used a modified ‘offenses 
” scheme (i.e., against currency 
and coinage, interstate commerce, the postal serv- 
ice, etc.), but crimes so classified will not neces- 
sarily have anything in common.!® The present 
writer adopted a fivefold classification which he 
felt reflects “natural” categories within the var- 
iety of offenses under consideration. Without here 
developing the rationalizations for them, the fol- 
lowing offense categories were used: 

1. Liquor. Nearly half the probationers (240) 
had been convicted of one or more of selling, buy- 
ing, possessing, concealing, transporting, manu- 
facturing or removing untaxed liquor. 

2. White collar. The criteria used here were 
partly based on Sutherland’s definition: “White 
collar crime (is) a crime committed by a person 
of respectability and high social status in the 
course of his occupation." 

3. Theft. Under this heading were classified a 
number of forgery cases in which government 
checks were stolen and cashed with forged signa- 
tures, but for which acts the offenders were 
charged with forgery; other mail thefts; receiving 
and concealing stolen mail; receiving and conceal- 
ing stolen government property; interstate auto 
thefts; thefts from interstate shipments; larceny 
committed on goverment reservations. 

4. Selective Service Act violations. These in- 
clude a number of required or prohibited acts, 
such as failing to report for induction, etc., all of 


°Op. cit., p. 5. 

10For example, an enormous variety of crime is subsumed under 
Postal Service in Title 18 of the United States Code, some of which 
are: embezzling, obstructing the mails, robbing postmen, violating 
the franking privilege, and sending defamatory letters. 

11In his previous writings Sutherland himself (as well as those who 
have adopted this concept—cf. Frank E. Hartung, ‘“‘White Collar Of- 
fenses in the Wholesale Meat Industry in T)etroit,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 56:25-82, July 1950), paid little attention to the phrase, 
‘high social status”; what Sutherland apparently meant were persons 
whose social status would ordinarily militate against their committing 
crimes, or who, at least, were not part of the traditional “criminogenic 
stratum.” Subsumed under the heading “white-collar crime” in the 
Present paper are the following offenses: embezzling by postal em- 
Plovees who were in positions of trust; embezzling and misusing 
bank funds by bank personnel; mail frauds by businessmen; OPA viola- 
tions; Copyright Act violations; certain Interstate Commerce Act 
reaches; pure food law violations. Also included were income tax 
evasion; false statements in bankruptcy proceedings, and one case of 
Perjury which involved a false statement in bankruptcy proceedings. 


which are interpreted by the courts as attempts at 
draft-dodging when mens rea is proved. 

5. Others. Offenses with little in common and 
which could not reasonably be included in any of 
the above were placed in this miscellaneous cate- 
gory: counterfeiting: Hatch Act violations; fail- 
ing to register as an enemy alien; sending threat- 
ening letters, etc. 

Table 1 presents the results of classifying the 
500 offenders into the five divisions. 


TABLE 1.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE 500 OFFENDERS 
BY OFFENSE CATEGORIES 


OFFENSE NUMBER PERCENT 
500 100.0 
Liquor 240 48.0 
White Collar 85 17.0 
Theft 82 16.4 
Draft-dodging 29 5.8 
Other 64 12.8 


An examination of the socioeconomic charac- 
teristics of those classified within each of the five 
categories gave evidence that bootleggers, thieves 
and draft-dodgers in the sample were products of 
lower social strata than either the white-collar or 
“other” offenders, and that, of the first three, 
thieves and draft-dodgers ranked lower than boot- 
leggers. 

Previous convictions——More than a third (37.6 
percent) of the probationers had been convicted of 
crimes previous to their instant offenses; over half 
of this one-third had been so convicted but once; 


only a small proportion of the sample had histories: 


of two or more previous convictions. The presence 
in the sample of relatively few hardened offenders 
reflects, of course, both the selectivity of the fed- 
eral code and the customary tendency of judges 
to use probation for first offenders and for minor 
second offenders. 

Uncovering postprobation convictions.—With 
the assistance of the clerical personnel of the pro- 
bation office for the Eastern District of Pennsyl- 
vania, an exhaustive search was made for evidence 
of postprobation convictions. Every case routinely 
was “cleared” through the records of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and through police agen- 
cies in the ex-probationers’ communities of resi- 
dence (knowledge of which was obtained by vari- 
ous methods). In addition, extensive correspond- 
ence was carried on with law-enforcement agen- 
cies, including courts, in communities where the 
former probationers were ever known to have 
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lived before, during, and after probation. As much 
“doublechecking” was made as seemed practicable 
in instances where the jurisdictions of two dif- 
ferent police agencies overlapped, such as certain 
rural areas policed by both county sheriffs and 
state police. In brief, the most thorough search 
possible was conducted for indications of subse- 
quent convictions—a quality of vital importance 
in studies using convictions as the criterion of suc- 
cess-failure. 


The Major Findings 


It will be recalled that the sample was drawn 
from persons released from probation during the 
years 1939 to 1944, inclusive. Because a minimum 
postprobation “testing” period of 5 years was stip- 
ulated in the original design of the study (i.e., 
every case must have been off probation at least 5 
years before checkups were made), the followups 
were thus to have begun at the “‘dead-line” of Jan- 
uary 1, 1950. Actually, however, effective follow- 
ups did not begin until early in January 1951, 
which resulted in the adoption of a minimum post- 
probation period of 6 years instead of 5. 

Excluded from success-failure analysis were 
10 persons found to have died before they had 
been off probation for the minimum of 6 years; 8 
others died prior to 1951 (but not prior to the ex- 
pirations of their minimum periods)—5 in 1950 
and 3 in 1949. These 8 were included in the analy- 
sis, along with an additional 3 who died after 1950. 
Analyses were based, therefore, on 490 cases 
rather than 500, with individual “test periods” of 
between 6 and 12 years. 

Eighty-seven (17.7 percent) of the 490 ex-pro- 
bationers surviving their minimum test periods 
were again reconvicted for either a felony or mis- 
demeanor, or both, between the end of their pro- 
bationary terms and December 31, 1950. Direct 
comparison of this failure rate of 17.7 percent 
with those found in other postprobation studies 


12 To be rigidly scientific, uniform test periods should have been al- 
lowed for each probationer, since some “unfairness” is perpetrated 
against those with longer postprobation periods. An important circum- 
stance made it advisable to follow a less strict procedure, however. The 
companion study in Alabama provided varying postprobation periods, 
with a minimum of 5 years, 6 months, and a maximum of 11 years, 
7 months (Caldwell, op. cit., p. 10). It is felt, however, that the va- 
lidity of the findings is not seriously affected thereby, because the mean 
number of years elapsing between the several probation terminations 
and 1951 was 9.1, with 68 percent of the cases experiencing test periods 
of between 7.5 and 10.7 years. Furthermore, about 79 percent of the 
(first) reconvictions occurred within six, and 86 percent within seven 
years after termination. 

18 Halpern, op. cit., using convictions as criterion. 

14 Report of the Commission on Probation on an Inquiry into the 
Permanent Results of Probation, op. cit., using “court records” as 
criterion. 

15 Actually, so few comparable postprobation studies have been made 
that there exists no “‘average”’ success-failure rate to use as a standard. 
A reconviction rate of less than one-fifth or one-quarter might seem, 
using the admittedly vague standard of “reasonable expectation,” to 
be an acceptable level of performance for a probation service. 


is hazardous because of variations in important 
procedural details, particularly in the criteria of 
success-failure. Caldwell’s study is (by design) the 
most comparable; he found a failure rate of 16.4 
percent in a sample differing markedly in socio- 
economic characteristics when compared with 
those in the present writer’s sample. The findings 
of other studies of adults vary from 12 percent?* to 
45 percent failures!*, with a guessed mean of be- 
tween 20 to 25 percent. It might be stated with 
considerable caution that a postprobation failure 
rate of less than 20 percent is relatively low.'® 

How were postprobation convictions related to 
the length of time elapsing after supervision 
ended? Referring to Table 2, it is seen that 27.6 
percent of the convictions occurred within the first 
year after release, and that the cumulative per- 
centages increase to a point at which more than 
three-quarters (79.1 percent) of the 87 recidivists 
are observed to have been convicted within 6 years 
after release. 


TABLE 2.—SPECIFIC YEAR AFTER END OF PROBATION 
WITHIN WHICH FIRST CONVICTION OCCURRED 


CUMULATIVE 
YEAR NUMBER PERCENT PERCENT 

1st 24 27.6 - 
2nd 9 10.4 38.0 
3rd 13 14.9 52.9 
4th 5 5.8 58.7 
5th 9 10.3 69.0 
6th 9 10.3 79.3 
7th 6 6.9 86.2 
8th 5 5.8 92.0 
9th I 1.1 93.1 
10th a 4.6 97.7 
11th 2 2.3 100.0 
12th 0 0.0 - 


The 87 failures experienced a total of 166 sep- 
arate reconvictions, distributed as shown in Table 
3. 


TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF PERSONS RECONVICTED 
DURING POSTPROBATION PERIOD 


NUMBER OF TOTAL PERSONS PERCENT 

RECONVICTIONS RECONVICTED OF TOTAL 
......... 87 100.0 
1 47 54.0 
2 19 21.8 
3 11 12.6 
4 7 8.0 
5 1 1.2 
6 0 0.0 
7 te 1 1.2 
8 1 1.2 
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Over half the failures had only one subsequent re- 
conviction, while nearly three-quarters experi- 
enced no more than two. The five most frequently 
charged offenses which led to reconvictions during 
the postprobation period were as shown in Table 4. 


TABLE 4.—OFFENSES WHICH LED TO RECONVICTIONS 
DURING POSTPROBATION PERIOD 


PERCENT 
OFFENSE NUMBER OF TOTAL 
166 100.0 
Liquor 29 17.6 
Gambling 20 12.0 
Larceny 19 11.4 
Disorderly conduct and re- 
lated offenses __________ 19 11.4 
Burglary 10 6.0 
All others 69 41.6 


Thus, nearly a third of the postprobation convic- 
tions involved liquor and gambling, with larceny 
and disorderly conduct accounting for an addi- 
tional 20 percent. Few of the convictions were for 
crimes commonly regarded as being serious 
threats to society ; there were no cases of murder, 
rape, or arson; besides the 10 burglary convic- 
tions, there were 3 for aggravated assault and 4 
for robbery. To get some idea of the relative fre- 
quency of felonies and misdemeanors, each offense 
was defined as if committed in Pennsylvania (or 
under federal jurisdiction, where applicable) , with 
these results (10 offenses could not be classified) : 


Felonies 42 26.9% 
Misdemeanors 114 73.1% 
156 100.0% 


The charge sometimes made by its opponents that 
probation looses dangerous predators on society 
receives little support from these data. 

Factors associated with recidivism.—From a 
total of 30 categories of personal-social factors 
which could be tested in relation to recidivism,® 
14 were found to be significantly associated with 
postprobation outcome.17 Table 5 summarizes 
these findings.18 They suggest that youthfulness, 


16 Changes in presentence forms used by the federal probation sys- 
tem during 1939-1944, together with certain other limitations, made im- 
practicable the analysis of more than 30 categories. 

7 Using Chi-square and the .05 level of significance. In studies of 
this kind wherein the relatively small sample makes impracticable the 
use of partial correlation (or similar techniques), the possibility of 
Spurious associations must be kept in mind. This shortcoming has 
serious deficiency in most followup studies to date. 

18 Other categories tested were: nativity, number of siblings, birth 
order, education, religious faith, occupation, marital status, number of 
own children, home ownership, physical or mental disabilities, age at 

rst arrest, and number of previous convictions. In general, the theo- 
tetical expectations with respect to these categories (that is, higher 
Tecidivism rates being associated with the “criminogenic” subcategories) 
Were observed, but the associations were not statistically significant. 


TABLE 5.—PREPROBATION CHARACTERISTICS AND 
RECIDIVISM RATES 


PERCENT 
CHARACTERISTIC RECIDIVATING P 
Negroes... 29.2 
12.5 20.10 < .001 
19.0 
Females 8.6 3.76 
8. Reared broken 
24.8 
Not so reared _____ 15.5 5.16 02 
4. Age at probation: 12.67 | <.02 
28.8 
17.9 
19.0 
12.0 
55 and over _____ 2.8 
5. Philadeplhia and vi- 
cinity 20.5 
Other urban places_ 9.5 8.85 .02 
Rural, rural non- 
5.7 
6. Laborers __________ 24.0 
7. Unemployed ______ 25.2 
Employed _________ 15.8 5.34 02 
8. Married: no children 27.4 
Maried: children __ 14.7 782 | <.01 
9. Dwelling: room ___ 27.3 
apartment ______ 23.6 9.03 01 
14.2 
10. No personal insur- 
21.0 
Had insurance _____ 12.2 5.90 | <.02 
11. Offense: draft-dodg- 
ing 87.9 
22.2 
16.4 
white collar _____ 10.6 
12. Previous arrests __. 28.2 86.35 | <.001 
No previous arrests 1.3 
13. Number of previous 
16.10 < .01 
20.9 
25.5 
47.8 
37.5 
9 and over ______ 57.9 
14. Previous convictions 32.6 
No previous convic- 
11.8 8.52 < .01 


a history of previous trouble with the law, an ur- 
ban background in socially and economically dis- 
advantaged segments of society, and some element 
of personal anomie are related to postprobation 
recidivism. Type of offense (No. 11) and recidi- 
vism meet the theoretical expectation that white- 
collar offenders would have the lowest failure 
rates, but that draft-dodgers, rather than thieves 
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or bootleggers, have the highest rate is somewhat 
unexpected since the popular conception of the 
evader of military service is that of one who is 
either a coward or is morally opposed to such serv- 
ice. However, most of the 29 men in the sample 
sentenced for draft-dodging had previous criminal 
histories, had been irregularly employed as low- 
grade workers, gave considerable trouble to their 
probation officers, and seemed, as a group, to be 
the toughest and least tractable of the five types 
of offenders. Categories 12, 13 and 14 indicate the 
close relationship between recidivism and previous 
criminal activity (although it should be noted that, 
except for those with nine or more arrests, less 
than half of such persons were subsequently re- 
convicted). 


Summary 


Using the criterion of convictions, a postproba- 
tion recidivism rate of 17.7 percent was experi- 


enced by 490 federal offenders, 37.6 percent of 
whom were already minor recidivists at the time 
of their instant probation. 

Except for the first postprobation year, when 
27.6 percent of the initial postprobation convic- 
tions occurred, the first 6 years after release ex- 
hibited a more or less even accumulation of initial 
convictions, followed by a sharp decline in succeed- 
ing years (See Table 2). A process appears to op- 
erate wherein the most recidivist-prone are suc- 
cessively eliminated by the passage of time. 

Most of the postprobation convictions (73.1 per- 
cent) resulted from minor offenses involving 
mainly bootlegging, gambling, theft, and disor- 
derly conduct. 

Characteristics significantly associated with re- 
cidivism appeared to be: previous criminal rec- 
ords, youthfulness, and personally unstable, low- 
er-level urban socioeconomic backgrounds. 


The Family Agency in the Judicial Process 


By BERNARD KOGON 
Training Supervisor, Probation Office, County of Los Angeles 


HERE IS TODAY some distance, even conflict, 
[‘etsveen the field of correctional practice and 

the social work field. Not open warfare to be 
sure, but nonetheless feelings, not always subtle 
and unexpressed, of difference and apartness. 
Thoughtful practitioners in both fields are con- 
cerned about this divergence, and deeply wish for 
a newer and more dynamic way of working to- 
gether on human problems that without question 
are common to both practices. Family service 
agencies are concerned with finding means to 
strengthen family life and with the causes of un- 
happy living. These words and concepts are quite 
familiar to the correctional worker. They are 
bread and butter words for him too.- What, then, 
is the nature of the difference, why does it exist, 
and how can we converge in concerted action upon 
personal and social maladjustments that are so 
characteristic of present-day living in the United 
States? 


Historical Antecedents 


Have we always been apart this way? Let us 
go back into the pages of history which reveal that 


this has not always been the case. For myself, with 
training in both law and social work and experi- 
ence in both correctional and so-called private 
agency work, I find renewed interest and excite- 
ment every time I read about our joint and com- 
mon history, going back to the latter part of the 
19th century. In those days, social work meant 
charitable and correctional work. Beginning with 
1874 the National Conference of Social Work was 
known as the Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. In 1898 the Charity Organization Society, 
now the Community Service Society of New York, 
advocated and sponsored a professional school, 
out of which would come “specialists in various 
forms of charitable and correctional work.” In 
that year were laid the beginnings of the New 
York School of Social Work, then called the New 
York School of Philanthropy. Literature of the 
day reveals with clairity that to our forebears pro- 
fessional social work meant “charitable and cor- 
rectional work.” 

Our professional antecedents thus are identical. 
We spring from the same stock. In the 1920’s we 


became sort of rival siblings and, as siblings who 
rival commonly do, we practically stopped talking 
to each other. The reasons for conflict and differ- 
ence make another story, one outside the purview 
of this paper. Now there is timeless and a willing- 
ness to take a new look at ourselves, to reexamine 
our attitudes and objectives. There is real evi- 
dence today in both professional disciplines of a 
sincere desire to examine, responsibly and profes- 
sionally, how we can better work together in the 
best interests of people all of us are charged with 
the responsibility of serving. This we must do if 
we are to carry out effectively the mandates en- 
trusted to us by the very same society. I wish to 
make some comments here about how we in a pro- 
bation agency view this problem of relationships— 
with some attention to the question of referrals 
to family service agencies—and to call attention 
to problems needing further exploration. 


A Probation Agency 


What is a probation agency? A brief description 
at this point might be helpfuul in providing a 
frame of reference for those who work in the fam- 
ily agencies. Generally and typically throughout 
the country, probation officers are appointed by 
the court they serve. This system prevails in most 
of the counties in California. In Los Angeles 
County, however, the chief probation officer is ap- 
pointed by a legislative body, the County Board 
of Supervisors. Therefore we are not an organic 
part of the court, but instead a separate adminis- 
strative department of County Government, such 
as the health or fire departments. This distinction, 
as may be interpreted later, appears more to be 
one of form than of substance. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department, 
organized in 1903, is today a multifunctional 
agency, providing a variety of protective and cor- 
rectional services to individuals—from cradle to 
grave really—to families, to groups of individuals, 
and to local communities. The Department serves 
46 cities in this very large county, of which the 
City of Los Angeles is one. With a total staff of 
over 700, about 300 of whom are deputy proba- 
tion officers (the term used for our caseworkers), 
we are a large agency, reputed to be the largest 
probation department in the United States. 

Our professional staff has wide diversity in ed- 
ucational preparation. Many have master’s de- 
grees in sociology, psychology, public administra- 
tion, or education. Some have studied law. A very 
small group have professional training in social 
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work. They come to us with previous experience 
in social work, notably in public assistance agen- 
cies. 

We serve various kinds of courts. We make so- 
cial studies and investigations for them in prepar- 
ation for court hearing, and we provide a treat- 
ment service to wards and probationers. Although 
what we do is quite complex, this is a simple 
statement of what probation work is really like 
not only in Los Angeles County but everywhere. 
In rendering these services, we see ourselves first, 
foremost, and last as agents of the court. While 
we have no organic connection with the court, as 
explained above, and operate as a public service 
agency, we are unique in that we have an irrevoc- 
able link to the juvenile and criminal courts. 

Since by definition, probation is a status which 
can be granted an individual only by a court, we 
see this link as an umbilical cord through which 
flows our life blood of purpose and function. This 
link can never be broken as long as the philosophy 
of individualized, socialized justice obtains. The 
court needs the probation department as its study 
and treatment arm. We in probation need the 
court to give us the sanctions, authority, and limits 
which ultimately reflect the values, the voice, and 
the will of society. 

The Los Angeles County Probation Department 
offers a number of ancillary services which involve 
no court action at all—services which are pre- 
ventive and protective in nature, and which em- 
ploy not only casework, but also group work and 
community organization processes as these terms 
are used in social work. These services are a typ-| 
ical probation function, as distinguished from 


the mandatory service of investigations and super- 
vision. 


Probation—The Growth of a Profession 


This long description of a probation agency has 
much of the usual and the commonplace. I feel im- 
pelled to go somewhat further—to describe the 
character of many probation agencies today in 
more living and more dynamic terms. How do we 
see ourselves? We see ourselves in effervescent 
turmoil, stemming not from confusion, but reflect- 
ing rather healthy, vigorous, progressive move- 
ment. Probation itself as a process has been in 
existence a long time. In this country it goes back 
over 100 years—long before Mary Richmond 
wrote her first book on social work, long before 
the Milford Conference on Social Work in 1929. 
We have been neither dormant nor decadent all 
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these years; we can lay just claim to a century of 
real progress. However, the last decade has wit- 
nessed an unmistakably clear and fresh move- 
ment and change. A newer and different kind of 
professionalism has been emerging in the correc- 
tional field, particularly in probation casework— 
more emphasis upon specific training for proba- 
tion work, quality and standards of performance, 
the study of the nature of the correctional helping 
process and its specific skills; emphasis upon re- 
search, study and evaluation; and emphasis upon 
probation work as a distinct and unique profes- 
sional entity—with a core of knowledge, a body 
of skills, a code of ethics, literature, journals, pro- 
fessional societies, all the things that characterize 
a profession. 

Probation officers have a new kind of stature to- 
day and with fresh approaches are beginning to 
examine, understand, and declare the uniqueness 
of probation as a helping profession—reaffirming 
their connection with other helping disciplines, 
while at the same time proclaiming their differ- 
ence. Our coming of age makes it possible now for 
us in corrections to join with the family service 
field in resolving the distance that has grown be- 
tween us since the 1920’s. We must do this so that 
we can free ourselves to throw all our efforts and 
strengths into the common job of helping people 
to function more comfortably and effectively, with 
a maximum amount of self-realization and ful- 
fillment. 


Cooperation: How Achieved? 


How can we make more effective use of each 
other? What steps can we take to bridge the gap 
of distance? Roscoe Pound, in discussing the ne- 
cessity of cooperation between the court and “ex- 
tralegal agencies of social control,” gave us an 
effective message when he wrote: “. . . we must 
not sit back and expect some miracle of perpetual 
motion to keep a regime of cooperation operating 
itself.””1 

First of all, together we need to reaffirm the 
commonness of our purposes. We in the probation 
field need to declare publicly and unequivocally 
our devotion to and identification with the goals, 
objectives, and principles of the profession of so- 
cial work, which I believe offers us the highest op- 
portunity for fullest development. This is stated 
and intended broadly, with no permission for the 

1 Roscoe Pound, “The Future of Individualized Justice.” New York: 
National Probation and Parole Association, 1946. 

2 Mazie F. Rappaport, “A Social Agency Helps the Prostitute on 


Probation.” New York: National Probation and Parole Association 
Yearbook, 1945. 


implication that social work education as pres- 
ently constituted is at all adequate to meet the 
special and peculiar needs of the correctional 
field. Family agencies need to look into their at- 
titudes regarding correctional work and strive to- 
ward an understanding that correctional workers 
are no less dedicated to the service of people in 
need of help, nor always less equipped or skilled. 

Secondly, all of us in our professional meetings, 
councils, and committees need to examine one by 
one the specifics of difference and conflict between 
our respective fields and, more affirmatively, 
search for ways and means of bringing about a 
community of effort. 

Thirdly, we need to put at rest once and for all 
time the vestigial remnants of the controversy 
about how one can do casework in an authoritative 
or involuntary setting, which polemics ebbed and 
flowed during the last few decades. This played a 
significant role, I feel, in our apartness. The so- 
called private agencies felt that only they were 
rendering a casework service and that correctional 
workers were doing some sort of benevolent law 
enforcement. Correctional workers, too, I believe, 
added to this confusion as they struggled with 
their need to clarify their function and process. 
Many denied they were doing casework at all but 
rationalized by acknowledging they were “using 
some of the techniques of casework.” 

This has changed considerably as correctional 
workers have understood the true nature of what 
it is that goes on in their relationship with clients 
that frees the latter to modify sufficiently both 
attitudes and behavior. Thoughtful practitioners 
in the correctional field find authority and the so- 
called involuntary setting enabling rather than 
limiting factors. They subscribe, as I do, to the 
declaration of Mazie F. Rappaport who, with 
clarity and vigor, said: “. . . probation is case- 
work, casework at its highest level, casework 
which is possible because of the very nature of 
probation itself—its limits, its authority, its in- 
herent belief that this person should have a chance 
to find and test her own strengths, to change if 
she will.”? Family agencies looking upon them- 
selves as voluntary and correctional agencies as 
involuntary have no doubt over the years used 
this apparent difference as a basis for distinction, 
and consequently for real difference. It might be 
timely to discontinue altogether using words like 
“voluntary” and “involuntary,” since they raise 
spurious issues, and instead consistently use words 
like “private,” “public,” or “tax-supported” to de- 
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scribe the character of agencies. We need to dis- 
tinguish the auspices of agencies from the nature 
of help which in our field as in family service 
must rest upon the voluntary involvement of the 
client. 

This help, coming out of what all of us call “the 
helping process” can be real and lasting only when 
our clients want it. Correctional workers know too 
that it is not enough that we want it for them. It 
is not enough that we can deprive them of their 
liberty, or take away the custody of their children. 
The late Kenneth L. M. Pray in a provocative and 
inspiring article wrote: “change enforced upon an 
individual from outside is, in all truth, no change 
at all. He will change himself and his social at- 
titudes and relations only to satisfy himself. He 
will, in the end, do only what he himself genuinely 
wants to do, from his own motivations to achieve 
his own satisfactions”; and “the helping process 
from this viewpoint loses all semblance of control 
or manipulation of one individual by another. It 
depends upon a voluntary relationship between 
worker and client within which the client may, if 
he is able and willing, ask, receive, and use help 
in clarifying his own ends and in mustering his 
own powers to achieve those ends.” The truths 
in this article we subscribe to as much as family 
service workers do, so that together we need not 
and should not entertain any longer the hackneyed 
question—“how can you help in an authoritative 
setting 

Fourth and most important we need to make 
referrals to family agencies more frequently, more 
comprehensively, more imaginatively, and more 
skillfully. This will bring us together more than 
anything else if our referrals are effective. 

Why do we need to refer? Because our clients 
need marital counseling, parent-child counseling, 
psychiatric assistance, vocational counseling—all 
sorts of individual and family help—and we can- 
not provide all of these services. Because a proba- 
tion officer who supervises 250 adult probationers 
or 100 juveniles cannot, despite the highest attain- 
ment of skill and ability, do much more than sur- 
veillance in most cases. Because essentially we 
cannot provide everything or even most of the 
things our clients need in order to profit fully and 
effectively from probation. We do not have many 
of the institutional services, such as the counsel- 
ing services mentioned above. It is doubtful that 
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we ought to develop them. Therefore we must 
refer to community resources. 

Our clients, by definition of probation, remain 
in the community, and are thus living members 
of it, not apart from the rest. While family serv- 
ice agencies have every right to define and limit 
their intake, they must face their responsibility as 
community agencies in taking cognizance of the 
needs of clients who show their maladjustment by 
delinquent behavior and who are permitted to re- 
main in the community. These clients are their 
concern too and, as indicated above, the family 
agencies possess sorely needed resources over 
which they have exclusive and proprietary right, 
bestowed upon them by community sanction and 
will. 

Dorothy L. Book, dean of the Boston College 
School of Social Work, in an address before the 
National Conference of Social Work in 1950, 
talked about the interest and concern of the priv- 
ate social agency in the treatment of the delin- 
quent child, remarks which I feel have some ap- 
propriateness here. She said: “. . . the community 
has not as yet established adequate public services 
for this group ... the private agency must main- 
tain its interest and concern in the treatment of 
delinquents because by its very nature it is more 
flexible in its function and smaller caseloads or 
groups are carried. Thus the social worker in such 
a setting is able to explore and experiment in 
treatment processes; he is able to develop new 
diagnostic and treatment methods that will im- 
prove the skill and understanding of all social 
workers engaged in this field.’’* I believe the fam- 
ily agency must do more than “maintain its in- 
terest and concern” in treating offenders. For too 
long it has, for one reason or another, done little 
or nothing to facilitate referrals from correctional 
agencies. It must now acknowledge and accept its 
responsibility for meeting the kind of human 
need we in probation work deal with. It must make 
its services more readily available. It must be 
willing to sit down with us to share the problem 
and begin to learn how to work with probation 
officers. Family agencies need to aggressively and 
positively examine their own attitudes, biases, and 
policies which have militated against closer co- 
operation with the correctional agencies, and 
which have given many probation officers a feel- 
ing of disinterest, if not actual rebuff. Family 
agencies also need to consider the probation agen- 
cies as resources they can use. This matter of 
referrals can and should be a two-way process. 
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During the calendar year 1953, out of 9,000 re- 
ferrals to our juvenile intake section only four 
came from private social agencies. 

The spotlight of scrutiny and examination needs 
to be thrown also upon probation departments, 
which in many cases have failed to make use of 
vitally important community resources. Proba- 
tion officers refer to family agencies to a very 
slight extent. Harleigh B. Trecker commented 
back in 1947 that “few probation workers make 
full or even adequate use of the community re- 
sources at their disposal. Yet probation workers 
are quick to admit that they cannot do their best 
work unless they make use of everything avail- 
able. This state of affairs implies both a wish to 
use resources and a need to become more skilled 
in so doing.’’® 

A local, very limited study tends to support this 
state of affairs. In 1952 the out-patient psychia- 
tric clinic located at Juvenile Hall and used by 
the Los Angeles Probation Department made a 
specific recommendation of referral to family 
service agencies in 44 cases out of 212 cases 
studied that year (20 percent). A student wrote 
her master’s thesis on what happened with 10 of 
these cases where family agency referrals were 
recommended to the court and Probation Depart- 
ment as a specific treatment measure. Nineteen 
probation officers were involved in these 10 cases 
and each was interviewed by the student. Of the 
10 cases not one family had initiated contact with 
family agencies by the time the study was com- 
pleted, although 9 months or more had elapsed 
since the initial recommendation. The officers re- 
ported that they seldom used family casework 
agencies as a community resource. They had many 
cases suitable for referral but felt they had no 
time to explore with families the possibility of re- 
ferral. The student wrote: “ A primary conclusion 
which must be drawn from this study is that these 
probation officers did not find family casework 
services to be a readily usable community resource 
in these cases. .. .”® Without question this study 
was quite limited in scope and does not permit too 
many conclusions. However, I believe it opens up 
some very interesting questions. 


Referrals for Service 
How do probation officers refer cases and on 


whet basis? There is no single basis for referral. 
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in my opinion and this I believe poses a real prob- 
lem we in probation need to work on. There are 
undoubtedly many probation officers who know 
how to make a sound, skillful referral, stemming 
from understanding of their own function and 
knowledge of what the family agency has to offer 
that the client needs and wants to apply for. Some 
probation officers refer cases on the basis of the 
degree or severity of the delinquent or criminal 
act. They feel that the milder cases—milder in 
terms of overt behavior—are easier to handle and 
so do not refer them. For some, referral is a means 
of getting a knotty case “out of their hair,” knotty 
not in terms of principle or in relation to criterion 
but only in relation to the values of the referring 
officer. There are officers who refer cases indis- 
criminately for almost every kind of pathological 
behavior. They are the “referralers.” They refer 
for clinic study, to child guidance clinics, family 
agencies, schools, to social agencies of one kind or 
another. For these individuals, the number of re- 
ferrals made is a measure of a good probation of- 
ficer. Other officers refer when they believe certain 
cases “need real casework.” Their rationale is 
either that the probation officer does not perform 
a casework function, or that he does not have time 
for it. Some officers feel their role is to force re- 
ferrals, on the premise, unilaterally conceived, 
that they know what is best for the client. Their 
rationale is that the “client needs help.” Their 
technique is to “strongly recommend”; in some 
cases they insist upon referral. 


There are other reasons, no doubt, why proba- : 


tion officers refer cases to family agencies. I be- 
lieve I have touched upon some of the principal 
ones. From the above, it may be seen that in ad- 
dition to the valid referrals there are some that 
reflect: lack of criteria for referring, little under- 
standing of case dynamics, ignorance of the func- 
tion and role of the probation officer as well as the 
agency to which referral is made, and avoidance 
of responsibility although this is certainly not in- 
tended. 

Before we can begin to tap effectively the re- 
sources in the community, such as the family 
agency, we need to develop in probation work 
criteria for referrals. Probation officers need to 
know what the limits of their role and service are. 
Probation officers need to know that respect for 
the integrity and worth of the individual client 
is not respect at all if it does not allow for explor- 
ation of choices by the client and his right to de- 
cide and choose for himself. They need to know 
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that referral is significantly and crucially more 
than a decision to pass on to a community agency ; 
that referral is skillful and responsible when it 
reflects mutual decision—the probation casework- 
er’s and the probationer’s—which comes out of 
the relationship and the helping process; that re- 
ferral in this sense—the knowing how and when 
to refer—must reflect the highest sensitivity and 
skill on the part of the probation caseworker. 

Probation workers need to know what the fam- 
ily service agency has to offer that is needed by 
their clients and that is not provided by the pro- 
bation department. They need to have conviction 
about the important role played by family agen- 
cies in protecting and preserving family life. 

Too often the reality factors all correctional 
workers are plagued with, such as high caseloads, 
are used to mask their own lack of understanding 
and acceptance of the importance and usefulness 
of family agency services. Probation officers need 
to know what family services exist in the areas 
they work in, must have some idea of the structure 
and function of the family agency, of what serv- 
ice is like and what it might involve for the client 
so that they can better interpret when referral 
seems indicated. Where there are objections or 
resistances to referral probation workers must 
know how to meet them. Dropping the matter is 
as fruitless as the use of cajolery, seduction, or 
threat. The probation officer must know how to 
make effective use of what society is saying about 
and demanding of the offender, in relation to his 
behavior and the need for change, as its voice and 
its will come to him through the court; how to 
present the judgment and demand of society which 
are authoritative in regard to all its people, with- 
out acting authoritatively and with no infringe- 
ment upon the client’s freedom of choice—freedom 
to take the path of confinement, self-destruction, 
or recovery. 

Frequently, probation officers feel they ‘‘need to 
establish a relationship first” before they can 
make a constructive referral. In the study for the 
master’s thesis referred to above, probation of- 
ficers felt they needed 3 to 6 months as a “time 
to establish the kind of productive, on-going re- 
lationship with a family .. . as a prerequisite to 
serious consideration of casework services.” This 
needs to be examined. How valid is this premise? 
Is time necessarily a determinant? Does not re- 
ferral in a sense reflect the limits of probation 
fender automatically makes him eligible for cor- 
service? The fact that an offender becomes an of- 


rectional service of one kind or another; it does 
not make him eligible for probation. Doesn’t pro- 
bation really reflect a judgment—diagnostic and 
prognostic—that the offender need not be removed 
from society but instead has a willingness and 
capacity to return to the community on a newer 
and different basis which demands not that the 
offender return in statu quo ante but that he be 
willing and able to change in respect to behavior 
that led to his becoming an offender? Probation 
cannot ever validly represent a unilateral judg- 
ment on the part of the court and probation officer 
that it (probation) is the appropriate treatment 
measure in any case.It must remain at all times a 
process in which the offender must responsibly 
participate and have freedom to deny or refuse in 
the first place, after choices have been made 
known to him. From this perspective, the willing- 
ness and capacity to return to the community on a 
newer and different basis must be manifested by 
the client now, or rather before he actually goes on 
probation. In this light, referral becomes not a 
procedure of force on the part of the probation of- 
ficer nor something that can become timely only 
with the passage of time (“to form a relation 
ship”), but more dynamically becomes a condition 
and limit of probation. 

There are many other things we can do to pool 
our strengths and make mutual and reciprocal use 
of each other. While it is impossible to catalogue 
everything, a few more things come to mind. We 
can engage in joint projects such as research, op- 
portunities for which are legion. We can work to- 
gether on pilot projects which family agencies can 
undertake more easily because of greater flexibil- 
ity and fewer strictures. We can pool our efforts 
in pressing for wider and more extensive com- 
munity coverage of needs, for example, more 
placement resources for children and more psy- 
chiatric facilities. Like the family service field, we 
do not always enjoy a good press. We can do more 
together to interpret our joint worth and validity, 
to help modify public attitudes and values, and to 
raise the general level of public understanding. 
We can get together more often at the same con- 
ferences and contribute our thinking to the same 
journals. We can join hands more often on a so- 
cial action basis. 


This paper is intended to throw the spotlight 
upon the problem and to suggest means of joining 
forces in a common assault upon individual and 
social pathology. The dichotomy outlined here is 
neither tenable nor tolerable. Ideas of cooperation, 
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shared by most correctional and family service 
workers, need to be translated into action. Refer- 
rals are a good place to begin so that cooperating 
agencies can get together around concrete ques- 
tions affecting human beings. The submission of 
referrals by probation officers and their ready and 


Group Probation: 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


willing acceptance by family agencies are places 
for real beginnings of mutual respect and recipro- 
cal support. This cannot help but result in more ef- 
fective community organization, as well as better 
services for the individual client. 


An Experiment 


By CHESTER D. POREMBA, PH.D. 
Psychologist, Juvenile Court, Denver 


T IS NOT THE PURPOSE of this article to deal 
I with the obvious causes of juvenile delin- 

quency. To say that delinquency starts in the 
home or that it reflects family and community ills 
is like saying a headache is a pain in the head. On 
the other hand, it is not the intent of this article 
to deemphasize or belittle the importance of any 
kind of delinquency prevention program. We re- 
gard juvenile delinquency as a serious social prob- 
lem and are of the opinion that much could be 
done nationally and locally to reduce its magni- 
tude. We do not believe that it will be erased com- 
pletely. Like baseball—it will be with us for a long 
time. Unlike baseball, it knows no seasons and it 
usurps the physical and moral well-being of any 
community. 

The juvenile problem like the adult crime prob- 
lem is a costly one, draining on the wealth of the 
community in which it appears. Obviously not 
every juvenile offender can be placed in an insti- 
tution. In most cases institutional placement is 
not warranted, either on the basis of the gravity 
of the offense or the situation surrounding it. In 
doubtful cases the judge must always bear in 
mind that every commitment costs the community 
approximately $2,400 a year. But the costs are 
not the sole criterion. He must also consider 
whether the child, and society too, will benefit 
more from commitment or placement on proba- 
tion. 


An Old Idea: A Fresh Approach 


In considering probation many factors must be 
weighed. The first and foremost relates to the 
adequacy of the staff to meet the needs of the 
children coming to the court’s attention. In most 
cases a realistic answer would be that the staff 
is adequate in terms of experience and training, 


but not sufficient in size. This being the case in 
the Juvenile Court of the City of Denver, an effort 
was made to supplement the existing program by 
the use of group therapy. 

Once the probation officer has determined 
through the investigative and evaluative process 
the nature and degree of the child’s difficulties, 
he has to do something about them. In probation 
this entails counseling and guidance, and being 
corrective in nature it is essentially therapeutic. 

In therapy there are two major types—individ- 
ual and group. The first is the more effective. 
However, its value diminishes when the caseload 
becomes large. For just that reason many of our 
hospitals, penal and correctional institutions, men- 
tal hygiene clinics, organizations such as Aleco- 
holics Anonymous, and even private practitioners, 
have turned to group therapy as a partial solution. 

The advantages of group therapy are many. In 
the first place, the group can be formed according 
to the nature of the problems and needs presented 
and also by sex, age, and intelligence. Another 
advantage of group therapy is that the client is 
reassured that others have similar problems—that 
he is not alone, and that he has an opportunity to 
talk it over, not only with his therapists, but also 
in the company of others with like problems. 

Therapy in probation to date—both juvenile 
and adult—has been largely individual therapy 
and counseling. Relatively little has been done in 
group work in juvenile courts. Inasmuch as it has 
been found to be successful with adults in a var- 
iety of settings, the question arises: “Will it work 
in juvenile probation?” 

To start the ball rolling, Judge Philip B. Gilliam 
and the probation staff of the Denver Juvenile 
Court conducted a group therapy experiment with 
about 50 boys on probation. The highlights of this 
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innovation in juvenile court procedure are pres- 
ented in the following pages. 


The Need for Recognition and Status 


In examining the problems and needs reflected 
in the case histories on file at the Denver Juvenile 
Court, it became apparent that an overwhelming 
number of juvenile offenses are committed by boys 
in groups of two or more. This is strong evidence 
to support the contention long held by probation 
officers in the juvenile field that the juvenile of- 
fender often commits an offense in order to be 
recognized or accepted by his peers—in other 
words, to feel important. This drive for status is 
essentially good. Many a home run has been hit 
because the batter wanted to feel important to the 
team. Most of us want to be identified with some 
person outside the self or some group larger than 
the self. To be accepted by others is to be identified 
with them. This normally takes place in the home, 
school, or neighborhood. In the case of many de- 
linquents we find that the opportunity for identi- 
fication was never there, or that they failed to 
identify for some reason or other. 

In Denver, as in most cities, we have been 
greatly troubled by the word “chicken.” This term 
is roughly synonymous with “coward” and often is 
used by children to influence others in perform- 
ing some “daring” act, usually on the shady side 
of the law. Frequently a boy starts on a career of 
crime by responding to the challenge of the word 
“chicken,” and all too often he continues because 
his delinquent friends, having learned of his su- 
sceptibility, continue to threaten his feeling of 
“belonging” by daring him further. An interest- 
ing aspect of this pattern of influence is that it is 
not limited to children of low economic levels. In 
fact, we see this same influence operating in shop- 
lifting gangs and sex parties of teen-agers in the 
middle and high income groups. 

Another type of delinquent is the soloist—the 
one who gets into trouble alone. A review of his 
case generally discloses that he has an axe to 
grind. He feels mistreated or rejected by someone 
near and dear to him or by his environment. To 
illustrate, a boy, angered by his uncompromising 
father, throws a stone through a neighbor’s win- 
dow. In another instance he might become a dis- 
ciplinary problem in school or a bully in the 
neighborhood. His is a case of displaced hostility. 
His counterpart in the adult world is the man who 
mistreats his wife and children after a bad day 
at the office. 


The common denominator in all of the cases 
studied in our Court seemed to be the failure of 
the child to make an adjustment to others (to feel 
important and accepted) or to release his aggres- 
sions in a socially acceptable manner. Taking 
cognizance of these factors in delinquency, it was 
decided to try the group method of therapy in 
probation with the idea that a base would be es- 
tablished ; a group with which these children could 
identify—a sort of “delinquents anonymous.” 


Objectives of Group Probation 


One of the objectives of this group experiment 
is to provide some opportunity for each child to 
identify with a large group of children with simi- 
lar problems and needs. For purposes of this study 
each probation officer was asked to select a num- 
ber of boys (about 10) and to enter them into 
what was called “Judge Gilliam’s Friday Night- 
ers.” (The term “probation” was omitted for ob- 
vious reasons.) No specific instructions were 
given to the probation officer except that he was 
requested to keep in mind the various objectives 
of the project and select those probationers who 
could best be helped under the program. Thus each 
officer was asked to examine his caseload and to 
consider the specific problems and needs, assets 
and liabilities, of each boy. It was decided to keep 
the group as informal as possible and without 
elected officers. Meetings are held during the eve- 
ning in the Judge’s chambers, once every other 
week. To enable the boy to return in a relaxed 
manner to the place once associated with strong 


feelings of anxiety and guilt is one of the first . 


therapeutic goals. 

A second objective is to supplement the time 
usually spent by the officer in the course of super- 
vision and to strengthen the counseling relation- 
ship already established between them. On meet- 
ing nights the officers dress casually, remain with 
the boys throughout the evening, and drive them 
to their respective homes at the conclusion of the 
meeting. 

A third objective of the project is to attempt 
to place a different construction on the term 
“chicken” and to use its apparent power in the 
interests of the letter and spirit of the law. We 
attempt to get across the idea that one is “chicken” 
when he breaks the law; that it takes more “guts” 
to say ““No” than to succumb to a temptation that 
is a violation of the law. To dramatize this the 
Judge leads the Friday Nighters in an oath. The 
boys stand, raise their hands, and pledge to be 
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loyal to their community and to the group and its 
principles. These principles embrace good citizen- 
ship and a sincere effort to stay out of further 
trouble and to follow the probation rules. 

Perhaps the largest task is embodied in the 
fourth objective—trying to “humanize” the law 
to the boys. To get them to appreciate and realize 
that the police, the probation officer, and the judge 
are human and more interested in helping than in 
punishing, a carefully planned program of social 
activity is arranged. During the meeting, in the 
Judge’s chambers, a short program is presented 
in which representatives of various law-enforce- 
ment agencies play a prominent part. A uniformed 
policeman may present a magic show, the chief of 
police may give an intimate talk, a probation of- 
ficer may entertain with some special talent. Rec- 
ently the Judge conducted a mock criminal court 
trial using Friday Nighters as principals. One was 
the judge (fully robed), another the prosecutor, 
another the bailiff. The purpose of this little 
drama was to demonstrate the difference between 
a typical criminal trial and a delinquency hearing, 
and to make the boys aware of the fact that the 
philosophy of the court is therapy and rehabilita- 
tion and not prosecution and punishment. 

A fifth objective of the Friday Nighters is to 
provide an opportunity for these boys to release 
some of their pent-up aggressions and tensions 
in a socially approved way. The boys are taken 
to a boxing show, a baseball game, or a wrestling 
match. An action-packed movie serves the pur- 
pose nicely. On one occasion the boys were taken 
to see Ezzard Charles, former world heavyweight 
boxing champion, in a warm-up bout prior to a 
championship fight. 

At the conclusion of the evening, as already in- 
dicated, the probation officer drives the boys to 
their respective homes, thus allaying the fears of 
their parents with respect to the late hour. The 
drive home also presents a wonderful opportunity 
for the boys and the probation officer to talk over 
personal problems—sometimes over a hamburger 
and a malted milk. Incidentally, costs to the pro- 
bation officer are reimbursed from.one of the 
Judge’s funds—money well spent. 

The Friday Nighters Club also serves a sixth 
objective—getting the boys away from the Court 
itself and allowing them to meet informally with 
the various probation officers of the Court. This 
enhances the rapport established between them. It 
takes a lot of resistance to reject the friendship of 
someone with whom you’ve cheered and yelled at 
a baseball game. 
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Providing an incentive for good adjustment and 
a reward for its completion is the seventh objec- 
tive. The probation officers have designed a very 
impressive Certificate of Achievement, gold en- 
graved on parchment paper. Recognition is given 
for improvement in conduct, school grades, over- 
coming some difficult personal or social problem, 
or for a variety of other achievements. This certi- 
ficate is awarded by the Judge. It is heartening 
to observe the enthusiasm the boys display in 
working for the certificate. 

The eighth and final objective has to do with 
public information and education about the work 
and the philosophy of the Court. It was felt that 
more help would be needed with Judge Gilliam’s 
Friday Nighters since pressure increasingly was 
being brought to bear on the staff of the Juvenile 
Court from the other boys on probation who were 
not members of the Club. It was bound to grow 
and the staff of the Court is not large enough to 
handle a larger group. Therefore an appeal was 
made to the Junior Chamber of Commerce to as- 
sist in transporting the boys to the various events 
and to their homes at the end of the evening. The 
“Jaycees” sent representatives to several meet- 
ings. After becoming familiar with the objectives 
and aims of the organization they adopted the 
club as a permanent project of their organization. 
Plans are being worked out by the “Jaycees” to 
take over a completely new group with the assist- 
ance of two or more probation officers and to 
sponsor programs and activities for them. By 
having civic groups participate in this way a long 
step is taken in the direction of providing public 
information and education to the community. 


Evaluation of the Experiment 


As is true with any experiment, it becomes nec- 
essary sooner or later to evaluate the program 
critically. Our evaluation is given in the hope that 
it will stimulate further thought and research and 
may be of help to those who wish to attempt a 
similiar program. 

To begin with, this program is not a cure-all nor 
panacea for the treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
We feel, however, that the Friday Nighters Club 
has played a prominent part in reducing the in- 
cidence of juvenile delinquency in Denver. We 
believe that it has done much to curb the incidence 
of probation violation. From the records of the 
Juvenile Court we find a drop of about 25 percent 
in the rate of juvenile delinquency in Denver com- 
pared with the preceding year. During the same 
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period the incidence of (adult) crime has in- 
creased. 

The question of eligibility for membership (and 
areal one it is) was dramatically illustrated when 
a boy not on probation asked the Judge if he had 
to break the law to become a member of the Fri- 
day Nighters. This problem has been somewhat 
alleviated by allowing members to bring a friend. 
It eventually may be necessary to include all boys 
on probation. Suggestions to date include forming 
several distinct groups according to age, or hav- 
ing the boys start in one group and graduate into 
others. It is the opinion of some that the boy 
should remain a member of the same group for 
the duration of probation. In any case, we have 
learned that the problem of membership eligibility 
is a major one. 

We have watched with interest the response of 
other court wards who have not been asked into 
membership. They are eager to become members. 
The probation officers use this interest as a stim- 
ulus toward better adjustment by stating that if 
the boy does well on probation he will be con- 
sidered for membership at a future date. The 
Court hopes in the near future to be able to make 
a comparative study of the relative adjustment 
of the Friday Nighters and those probationers 
who do not have membership in the Club. 

Community response to the group probation 
experiment has been gratifying. To date we have 
found a most heartening response from our Den- 
ver businessmen who have provided blocks of 
seats for some of the popular entertainment 
events of the season. A good point was made by 
one of the local theater owners when he asked, 
“How can I refuse when I know you have organ- 
ized the toughest kids in town?” We have found 
our boys to be well behaved and well mannered. 
In fact, the boys have done so well that no thought 
is given to whether “our kids” will behave at a 
given event. Recently we were invited by the 
manager of our new downtown theater to a pre- 
miere run of a major motion picture. He gener- 
ously provided seating space for our entire group. 
He was so pleased with the behavior of the boys 
that he asked us to come again. Hearing about 
this, other entertainment managers are now volun- 
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At the present time in nearly half our communities of over 20,000 
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tarily offering their service rather than waiting 
to be asked. 

The increasing size of the Friday Nighters is 
one of the problems of the program. The Club has 
grown too large for the probation staff to handle 
at a single meeting. It now becomes necessary to 
split the Club into two groups and to ask the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce to take over one of 
the groups. This will require the help of several 
probation officers. It is also apparent that much 
more value could be gained if the Club met once 
a week instead of every other week. This, of 
course, presents an administrative problem from 
the standpoint of the number of hours required of 
the probation staff. 

Lastly, it is believed that some standard must 
be developed in order to assure equal opportunity 
for membership. To date selection for Club mem- 
bership has been up to each officer and sometimes 
is biased. 

It is the opinion of the probation staff of the 
Denver court that a project like the Friday 
Nighters holds much promise in the treatment of 
the juvenile delinquent, in the reduction of the 
number of his offenses, and in helping him with 
his personal and social adjustment. The officers 
report that the Friday Nighters Club has helped 
to speed up and strengthen rapport between the 
boy and the counselor. They believe this oppor- 
tunity to socialize the task of reporting has made 
it more pleasant for the probationer and that 
counseling is more effective. As yet we are unable 
to report what effect this has on the postproba- 
tion period. Our best guess would be that having 
made probation easier, the adjustment would be 
more lasting. 

We believe the Friday Nighters provide for 
each boy the opportunity to experience the “hu- 
man” side of the law. It helps him to examine his 
own responsibilities as a citizen and to gain in- 
sight into his problems, needs, and difficulties. 
We believe that his identification with a group 
that accepts him, and gives him status and a 
feeling of self-worth, will help him to achieve 
these insights and to become a self-respecting, 
law-abiding citizen. 


population, not even one officer is assigned special responsibility for work 
with juveniles—From Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, Children’s 


Bureau. 


Battling Crime Comics To Protect Youth 


By PAUL S. DELAND 


quency ti.at leads to increased crime has 
aroused the public conscience to a realiza- 
tion that something drastic and effective must be 
done. Punishment and reform are two methods 
for handling the situation, but prevention is con- 
sidered far more important, and to put that into 
operation causes are sought. Three items that at- 
tract youngsters and do damage to their character 
building are the horror comics, that exploit crime, 
and TV and movies that glamorize violence. 

Working on the basis that prevention is less ex- 
pensive and more effective and more important 
than prosecution and reform, millions of people 
in the United States and some other countries are 
mobilizing against horror comics as one of the 
contributing causes of juvenile delinquency. Sta- 
tistics show that juvenile delinquency which leads 
to more serious crime is increasing to such an 
extent that an aroused public is demanding that 
something be done to stem the flood of horror 
comics that now run to some 90 millions published 
weekly, doing a business estimated at $350,000,000 
a year. 

Laws controlling such destructive, lurid, sexual, 
and crime-suggesting publications are being set 
up in many places. Numerous organizations, espe- 
cially women’s groups, are driving to clear up 
this violation of common decency which is recog- 
nized as a direct cause of crime building. 

Stories of these reports published in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor provide much of the informa- 
tion in this article. 

A new code authority has been set up by the 
comic book industry to raise the standard of their 
publications in response to a widespread demand. 
However, after a number of months’ trial the 
public does not seem to be satisfied and is asking 
for further improvements and regulations. 

Objection to censorship which can be, and has 
been, abused has been raised, but the conviction 
remains that the restriction of so-called personal 
liberty in an effort to protect the best interests of 
the public is not nearly as unconstitutional as the 
violation of decency by money-making interests, 
and cannot be used as a reason for no regulation. 


Weeres INCREASE in juvenile delin- 


Associate Editor, The Christian Science Monitor 


Program To Aid Juveniles 


A nationwide drive against juvenile delinquency 
with all states being asked to cooperate may result 
from the hearings held by the Senate Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency headed 
by Senator Kefauver. Returning to Washington 
after a cross-country series of hearings that took 
in Hollywood and the movies Senator Kefauver 
reports that some of the movie officials were re- 
sponsive and agreed improvements were needed 
while others put the blame on the public saying 
they supplied what the public wanted. Advertis- 
ing of the scandalous, sensational, shocking, and 
pornographic type was defended by some movie 
officials. 


The conclusion is that the public has a responsi- 
bility and the action needed to raise the standard 
can be effected if the people make known their de- 
mand which is just what they are doing today. 

A constructive program has been set up by the 
Federal Government’s new division of juvenile de- 
linquency service in the Children’s Bureau. To 
stimulate improvement in the present methods of 
dealing with this problem, Philip Gordon Green, 
director of the division, has set forth the following 
ways aimed to help states and communities in this 
work: 


1. At least one police officer with special training 
working with juveniles in every community of 20,000 or 
more population. Bigger cities will need a specialized 
juvenile division. 

2. Good detention facilities and services, available to 
every juvenile court in the country, so that juvenile de- 
— will not have to be detained with adult crim- 
inals. 

8. Expert physical and psychological examination of 
each youngster in serious trouble, before courts decide 
what kind of care and treatment is needed. f 

4. All courts staffed with probation workers trained 
in social services for children appointed from civil serv- 
ice 

5. Juvenile court laws and practices that measure up 
to the standards recommended jointly by the National 
Probation and Parole Association, the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, and the Children’s Bureau. 

6. Training schools for juvenile delinquents with com- 
plete programs of education, health, mental health, rec- 
reation, and followup, and with one staff member for 
every 15 youngsters. 

7. Training schools focused on the individual young- 
sters, to help them find a satisfying, responsible role in 
the community. 

8. All states to have at least one special institution 
for emotionally disturbed youngsters, separate and apart 
from adults. 
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9. States and communities to have a well-established 
mechanism through which public welfare, health, mental 
health, employment, courts, police, training schools, and 
education agencies can plan programs ‘and pool experi- 
ences with private agencies serving children and youth 
in the prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 
10. Communities and states to make regular and com- 
rehensive reports on what is happening to juvenile de- 
inquents, so that they and the nation can measure pro- 
gress toward the goal of an irreducible number of 
youngsters who get into trouble with the law. 


Drive Against Abuses 


Because of the realization of the imperative 
need and demand for protecting the youngsters, 
especially in their formative development, there 
probably never has been such a widespread up- 
rising against the abuses that stem largely from 
a money-making motive even under the guise of 
supplying a demand. The question of the freedom 
to print such damaging publications has to be 
measured against the right of the youngsters to 
be free from any misguiding influences and the 
majority of citizens believe they are. 

When so many of these so-called depravity books 
are published every week, both the profit angle 
and the damage done present an alarming picture. 
Some parents compare the comics that teach 
thievery, mischief, and destruction to the Dick- 
en’s character, Fagin, who was condemned for 
teaching boys to pick pockets and pilfer. 

Defenders of the horror comics say they are 
simply supplying a demand without realizing, per- 
haps, that they have built up that demand regard- 
less of the consequences. Once started, the young- 
ster is fed such stuff without being told of its 
damage, and it becomes a habit. Humans are 
creatures of habit, and the youngster gets his from 
what he sees, hears, and reads. The damaging ef- 
fect this has on youth is confirmed by hundreds 
of cases of youngsters who admit they got the 
ideas, like putting sand into the next door neigh- 
bor’s gasoline tank, murdering a playmate, setting 
fires and stealing, from the horror comics. 


Alarming Increase in Crime 


Police and court records reveal an alarming in- 
crease in crime with horror-comic-reading delin- 
quents one of the worst sources. It is to this prob- 
lem public attention is being directed where 
prevention is possible and essential. 

Horror comics are flaunted alluringly in the 
faces of children at many stores, to be purchased 
and read without guidance, which is where pa- 
rental delinquency lays itself open to criticism in 
not properly protecting the youngsters at an im- 
pressionable and formative age. 
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One great criticism is the requirement that 
dealers must take on the horror comics and other 
questionable books or they cannot have the decent 
literature. 

While nearly all of the authorities and parents 
agree that the horror comics have a damaging ef- 
fect, there are a few who express some doubt. No 
matter what the percentage is, there is too much 
juvenile delinquency, and commonsense indicates 
that horror comics are a contributing factor. 

Instead of glamorizing the criminals, young or 
old, there is a strong movement under way to off- 
set this by building up an appreciation for the 
worth-while achievements of youngsters. It stimu- 
lates their interest in commendable things and 
diverts their attention from criminal activities. 


Awards for Achievements 


Thousands of activities are planned and being 
put into practice to keep youth properly interested 
and amused. Brick sidewalks and paved streets in 
the cities with little to do allow time for reading 
horror comics, so experience has shown that more 
than playgrounds are necessary. Swings and see- 
saws are useful for the very young, but the older 
ones who get into trouble need more directed 
games with competition to make it exciting and 
attractive. And it is more of that the authorities 
are planning and promoting. 

Youth craves attention and recognition, and 
thousands of organizations are offering awards 
for achievements that are encouraging youth to 
do his part in building a better world, not only 
for others but also for himself. Among the many. 
organizations doing a constructive work are the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and the Order of 
DeMolay. 

One of the many youth organizations that is 
publicizing good deeds of youngsters believes that 
because children are natural hero-worshippers, 
they should be given a kind of hero who is worth 
looking up to, not one who goes around holding up 
candy stores, mugging, and murdering. 

In Massachusetts there has been a great deal of 
discussion in the Legislature as to how best to 
handle the problem of juvenile delinquency, which 
is reported to cost the State $2,500,000 annually 
in custodial care. Bills for censorship have been 
held up in favor of extending the Massachusetts 
Youth Service Board for handling juvenile delin- 
quency. 

A resolve has been reported favorably to set up 
a special commission to study the connection be- 
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tween objectionable comic books and juvenile 
crime. Obviously, the relationship has been estab- 
lished, so it is only a matter of degree. Thus argu- 
ments fiddle while the problem burns. 


Parents and Teachers at Work 


Among many organizations campaigning to 
curb horror comics is the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The program to assist parents especially 
in handling this situation contains this evaluation: 

First, the parent should ask himself of the comic 
strip, or any reading material for that matter: 
Does it appeal to the age level of my youngsters? 
If it gives information and entertainment related 
to constructive real-life situations or interests, 
then it is desirable. But if it is dull, boring, or not 
related to the experience or interests of the reader, 
it is undesirable. 

Second is the question of the parent: Does the 
comic meet needs for entertainment and action? 
If the strip deals with wholesome adventure, 
humor, fantasy, or suspense, it is desirable. But 
it is undesirable if it is emotionally disturbing and 
overstimulating; places unnecessary emphasis on 
cruelty and violence; is loud, crude, or vulgar. 

Third is the question: Does it add to one’s un- 
derstanding and appreciation of himself, others, 
the world? It is desirable if it is sincere, construc- 
tive, informative; gives a balanced picture of life; 
encourages decent human relations; is fair to 
races, nations, religions, labor, management. But 
the strip is considered undesirable if it is one- 
sided, or propagandist; arouses or intensifies pre- 
judices; takes advantage of immaturity and lack 
of knowledge. 

Fourth: Does it encourage worth-while ideals, 
values, and beliefs concerning such matters as 
family life? It is desirable if it upholds acceptable 
standards of behavior; promotes democratic and 
spiritual values, respect for law, decency, service. 
But the strip is undesirable if it glamorizes crime, 
indecency, intolerance, greed, cruelty; encourages 
bad taste, false standards of material success, 
personal vanity, intemperance, immorality. 

Fifth: Does it stimulate constructive activities? 

Desirable: If it promotes interests, skills, hob- 
bies; encourages desire to learn more, to do some- 
thing constructive, to be creative, to solve prob- 
lems, to work and to live with others. 

Undesirable: If it gives details of crime and its 
detection; solves problems by force or miraculous 
incident; leaves one a passive spectator on the 
sidelines. 
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Sixth: Does it have artistic qualities? 
Desirable: If it is a skillful production as to 

music, script, acting, direction, art work, color, 

settings, sound effects, printing, photography. 

Undesirable: If it is poorly done, confusing, 
hard to follow; action is too fast, too slow; is poor 
art work. 

Seventh: Is the language used suitable? 

Desirable: If the language is correct; suited to 
its subject; right for age level. 

Undesirable: If it uses vocabulary that is too 
hard or too easy; poor grammar; or language of 
the underworld. 

Eighth: Is the overall effect likely to be desir- 
able? 

Desirable: If it has a positive effect; gives 


larger understanding of the world; helps one be- 


come a happier, more informed, more useful, more 
responsible, more interesting person. 

Undesirable: If it has a negative or zero effect; 
discourages living in the real world; encourages 
one to be more dependent, fearful, or insecure; 
leaves one where he was before or pushes him 
back. 


Publishers Set Up Code 


Finding itself in the unwelcome limelight of 
public criticism, after a number of public hearings 
held by a Senatorial committee, the publishers 
formed a new Comics Magazine Association of 
America, with Judge Charles F. Murphy as code 
administrator. 

The Association is working on this code of 
ethics: 

1. Scenes of excessive violence shall be prohib- 
ited. Scenes of brutal torture, excessive and un- 
necessary knife and gun play, physical agony, 
gory and gruesome crime shall be eliminated. 

2. No comic magazines shall use the words 
“horror” or “terror” in its title. 

3. Suggestive and salacious illustration or sug- 
gestive posture is unacceptable. 

4. Nocomics shall explicitly present the unique 
details and methods of crime. 

In many horror comics the emphasis and details 
of crime take up about 99 percent of the picture, 
so that, even if there is a moral or a penalty, it 
is so obscured that the youngster does not get it. 

Youngsters are smart enough to get the point 
that is emphasized, so the responsibility is on the 
artist, the publisher, and the parents. Unfortun- 
ately the children are permitted to read the comics 
by themselves without the advice, guidance, and 
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explanation they should have in such a predica- 
ment and obviously, since they are natural mimics 
they are inclined to try to emulate the criminal 
glamorized in the pictures. 

While reform work must be done, authorities 
agree that too much coddling is bad for criminals, 
and others say, “spare the rod and spoil the child.” 
The American mother of the year is quoted as say- 
ing, “Be loving and forgiving, but love your chil- 
dren enough to discipline them before it is too 
late.” Such discipline can be exercised in insisting 
that the children have the right kind of reading. 

A majority of people know crime does not pay, 
but too many work on the basis that it does pay, 
and even if it does not they reason the penalty 
paid does not amount to much. Every bit of reform 
work is necessary, but when that fails, the defiant 
violator should be made to understand that law 
and order must prevail even at the price of the 
severest penalties. Maintaining prisons, costing 
law-abiding citizens billions of dollars annually, is 
but one of the many reasons why a complete job 
of effective corrective work is essential. 

Parents and schools both have a large responsi- 
bility in meeting the juvenile delinquency problem, 
which cannot be blamed entirely on horror comics, 
movies, or TV. Emotionally broken homes where 
there is little consideration for the spiritual or 
moral growth of the children present a problem. 
Some parents scarcely know what course to take, 
and authorities say as a result of ignorance, indif- 
ference, immorality, and irreligion, the children 
are confused and insecure. 

In many places the schools, churches, and par- 
ents cooperate to bring about a better coordina- 
tion. One school committee has set up these prin- 
ciples: 


1. School authorities reporting all delinquencies to 
parents. 


2. Following up on each reported case of delinquency. 
3. A code of behavior for all children. 
4. Establishment of more student councils in schools. 


5. Urging parents to be at home when children return 
from school. 


6. Correction of early tendencies toward delinquency. 


7. Education of the public in state and city laws and 
ordinances. 


8. Parental supervision of television programs and 
movies. 


_9. Elimination of improper comic books, by legisla- 
tion if necessary. 


Council for Youth at Work 


Because of the widespread demand for some ac- 
tion to displace horror comics a national campaign 
with a constructive program has been planned by 
the National Council for Youth of St. Paul, Minne- 
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sota. While there is a great need for a cleanup to 
protect youth and reduce juvenile delinquency, too 
few communities have a workable plan, so the 
president, Kenneth H. Bayliss, is sending out a 
program under the title: 


MODEL COMMUNITY CENTER 


Chief direction comes from within, through its own 
community officers, directors, members, parents, clergy, 
PTA, and neighbors, plus a community council of youth, 
with its own officers, directors, and members. The al- 
ready existing material resources to be part of the com- 
munity center. The school buildings and the church facil- 
ities to serve as centers. 


This is to be in cooperation with the city Juvenile 
Division Police Department for Crime Prevention and 


the city Probation Department for Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention. 


Just a few of the organizations this will appeal to are: 
Community Chest and Council, Department of Parks 
and Playgrounds, Public Library, all Women’s Clubs, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Campfire Girls, American 
Legion and VFW, Department of Education and Uni- 
versities, YMCA, YWCA, CYC, CAA, Junior Achieve- 


ment, all Civic Clubs, Labor Organizations and Business 
Leaders. 


Action in Other Countries 


Reports of the rising movement against horror 
comics in England, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, and other countries outside of the United 
States were reported in a series of articles reveal- 
ing the extent to which action has been taken to 
control this menace to youth. 

In Australia, under Queensland’s Objectionable 
Literature Act, no person shall distribute, order, 
promise, offer, represent or advertise that he will 
distribute any literature prohibited by the Litera- 
ture Board of Review. 

According to Australian social authorities one 
important objection to these books is that they 
portray alleged heroes to act according to personal 
whim and without recourse to established law. 
These heroes are as antisocial and tyrranical as 
the evildoers against whom they pit their magic 
brawn. 

In England, New Zealand, and South Africa ac- 
tion has been taken to suppress these books, but 
there is an objection of censorship as such, too 
often perhaps under the guise of license not lib- 
erty of freedom. Legally the distinction should be 
made, for as Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said: “A word is not a crystal, transparent and 
unchanged; it is the skin of a living thought and 
may vary greatly in color and content according 
to the circumstances and the time in which it is 
used.” 


Call it censorship or whatever, the widespread 
demand is that some protection of youth is imper- 
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atively necessary and something is being done 
about it in many communities. 

Laws against murder, arson, robbery, and ob- 
scenity are established when the welfare of the 
community demands them, and in a sense they 
may be regarded as censorship by some. An ac- 
cessory before a crime has a responsibility and it 
is generally agreed that horror comics, movies, 
and TV encourage crime, especially among chil- 
dren who do not know how to protect themselves. 

Essential information, it is agreed, should not 
be denied those who need that information and 
know how to handle it, but horror comics printed 
by the millions, misleading millions of children, at 
a profit, seem to many an entirely different situa- 
tion. 

In the United States, one Congressional Com- 
mittee investigating pornographic publications op- 
posed censorship but recommended legislation 
“making distribution of obscene material illegal; 
legislation authorizing the Post Office to impound 
such mail and urged the publishing industry to 
eliminate objectionable literature.” 

A Committee has been appointed in South 
Africa to investigate and report to Parliament as 
to just how to handle the problem. While there is 
a natural resistance to censorship, the feeling is 
that something drastic must be done. There is a 
realization that there should be freedom to do 
what is right but not to do what is wrong. And 
that poses a problem demanding a clearly defined 
appraisal of the distinction so that the case may 
be considered on its merits. Censorship that is 
dictatorship is opposed, but because of the many 
violations of common decency it is considered ob- 
vious by the majority that the public must be pro- 
tected from such abuses. 


Question of Censorship 


Laws controlling horror comics have been en- 
acted in many places without any quibbling over 
the question of censorship. California has a new 
law, effective this fall, which makes it a misde- 
meanor to require magazine dealers to accept 
crime or horror comics as a condition for getting 
other publications. 

In Miami, Florida, success is reported as the re- 
sult of a measure taken to suppress crime and 
horror comics, and plans are being perfected to 
petition the State Legislature to enact a state law. 
Specifically, the Miami ordinance provides that, 
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“It shall be unlawful to sell, offer for sale, distri- 
bute, or give to any person under the age of 17 
years, any illustrated crime or horror comic book, 
magazine, or other publication which deals in 
substantial part with crimes of force, violence, 
passion, lust, immorality, or bloodshed, and which 
is designed in form to resemble closely those books, 
magazines and other publications devoted in sub- 
stance to matters of humor or adventure, pub- 
lished primarily for sale to children.” 

Whether this is censorship or not, the proper 
officials are to enforce the law. Protection in such 
a case is not regarded as an infringement of any 
constitutional rights. The rights of the innocent 
who, in a way, are defenseless should be protected. 

Newspapers, too, have a responsibility and the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors has a 
code of ethics favoring the reporting of crime 
stories in a socially constructive way, instead of 
glamorizing the criminal, and thus misleading the 
younger generation especially. The code states the 
right of a newspaper to attract and hold readers 
restricted by nothing but considerations of public 
welfare. To accomplish this the requirements in- 
clude “sincerity, truthfulness, fair play, and de- 
cency.”’ While news about crime is printed to warn 
the public and aid in the punishment of crime, the 
code says specifically : 


A newspaper cannot escape conviction of insincerity 


if, while professing high moral purpose, it supplies in- 
centive to base conduct, such as are to be found in de- 
tails of crime and vice, publication of which is not de- 
monstrably for the general good. 


One phase of the problem so far as the young- 
ster is concerned is his lack of experience and in- 
ability to separate the chaff from the wheat and 
solve the problem for himself when he is besieged 
with wrong pictures, wrong reading, and an upset 
home. For his protection, for the reduction in 
crime, and for the building of a better world, con- 
structive action is imperative. 

Preliminary skirmishes indicate that some pro- 
gress has been made in cleaning up the situation, 
and reports from many places indicate a mass 
mobilization of the defenders of youth is forming 
for battle to force reforms in horror comics, 
movies, and TV when they portray and promote 
pictures that suggest murder, arson, robbery, vi0- 
lence, and obscenity, and to replace them with 
even more valuable and satisfactory pictures and 
reading that can make worth-while activities in- 
spiring, interesting, and thrilling. 


The Air Force Corrections and 
Retraining Program 


By COLONEL CLIFFORD V. OJE 


1948 as the newest separate branch of the 
service, there were many breaks with mil- 
itary tradition. Not the least of these was a new 
approach to the old problem of handling the mil- 
itary offender. 

The Air Force realized early that in a military 
organization made up of a million young Ameri- 
cans—most of them nonprofessionals—there was 
a definite responsibility for character guidance 
and development. There were two main elements 
of the Air Force mission, protection of the Na- 
tion and the return of its young men to civilian 
life prepared to be better citizens for their mili- 
tary experience. This realization resulted in per- 
sonnel policies designed to prepare members of 
the Air Force to meet both their military respon- 
sibilities and their responsibilities toward society 
after their term of military service was over. 

Despite the best systems of personnel counsel- 
ing and guidance, there are always those who will 
not or cannot respond: men with preconceived, 
faulty beliefs ; men who are led astray easily ; men 
who are troubled by some inner conflict or weak- 
ness of character. And the only way of evaluating 
the success of personnel guidance is by evidence 
of a lack of success exemplified by the individual 
who gets into trouble and winds up in confine- 
ment. 

Obviously, if the Air Force were to meet its 
responsibilities squarely, character guidance and 
development would have to be applied to these 
individuals, the ones who demonstrated they 
needed it most. 


Wise THE Air Force was established in 


The Evolution of Military Punishment 


Under the old, traditional military systems, in 
the days of the “professional” soldier, treatment 
of the offender consisted of purely punitive meas- 
ures. The term “guardhouse” was a threat; it 
carried the connotation of stern, impersonal, and 
often cruel treatment—the “iron cure.” 

It hasn’t been so long either since the “guard- 
house” treatment was among the lesser of mili- 
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tary punishments. Just as punishment for infrac- 
tions of civil laws was formerly strict and harsh, 
so were military punishments. Flogging was at 
one time a common practice in both the British 
and American armies. An old book records that: 


Raw recruits sometimes cried out or dropped down in 
the ranks from fright at the first horrifying sight of 
an Army flogging, but they soon grew scarcely to heed 
the ever-frequent and brutalizing sight. These floggings 
were never of any value as a restraint or warning in 
the Army; the whipped and flayed soldiers were ruined 
in — and character just as they were often ruined 
in health. 


During the American Revolution soldiers were 
flogged for such offenses as wearing a hat un- 
cocked, malingering, swearing, having a dirty 
gun, uttering “scurrilous words” or being short 
of ammunition. Another punishment in the Con- 
tinental Army was the “Whirligig.” The offender 
was put into a rapidly revolving cage, and the 
nausea and agony it caused its unhappy occupant 
were unspeakable. 

Even during the last century there persisted in 
the American Army such punishments as flog- 
ging, riding “the wooden horse,” branding or tat- 
tooing, and wearing the ball and chain. It was not. 
until 1872 that the branding of deserters fell into 
official disrepute. 

While brutal and inhumane treatment of pris- 
oners had disappeared by the turn of the century, 
many traditional punitive and custody practices 
persisted through World War II to the Korean 
War. The guardhouse was still there, with its 
high, barbed-wire, double stockade fence. Youth- 
ful offenders were placed behind bars, and the 
small, darkened, solitary cell, called “black box,” 
was used often to punish infractions of guard- 
house discipline. Military prisoners worked in 
small groups, guarded by a “chaser” carrying a 
riot gun. Often, while an offender awaited court- 
martial action, he would be confined to the guard- 
house with little regard for whether he could be 
trusted to remain at his station without confine- 
ment. 
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Old Traditions Scrapped 


It was shortly after integration of the Armed 
Services under the Department of Defense that 
the three services developed and published uni- 
form standards for the treatment of military 
prisoners. Following this first step the Air Force, 
in 1951, embarked on the program of scrapping 
the last of its undesirable traditional confinement 
procedures. As mentioned previously, there was a 
realization of new responsibilities and there was 
also a need to conserve money and manpower—to 
retrain the offender and return him to productive 
duty whenever possible. 

Custody classification the first step.—lIt was 
decided that a realistic system of custody clas- 
sification and control was the first step needed. 
In 1951 more than 95 percent of all Air Force 
prisoners were under armed guards. Fewer than 
5 percent were in the so-called “trusty” status. 
Offenders were traditionally placed in confine- 
ment while awaiting trial; armed guards followed 
prisoners around while they worked and other 
armed guards sat in towers outside the tall, 
double barbed-wire fences. From the standpoint 
of guard manpower requirements alone, it didn’t 
make sense. 

As a result of this first step of the program— 
the overhaul of custody practices begun in 1951 
—this is the picture today: 

Gun towers and double fences have disap- 
peared. Less than 10 percent of Air Force pris- 
oners are under armed guard and this includes 
those who have not had a custody classification. 
Nearly 40 percent of all prisoners are in minimum 
custody. The remaining 50 percent are in medium 
custody and work and train under immediate but 
unarmed supervision. Pretrial confinement has 
been reduced materially. 

Retraining the second step.—With action un- 
derway to overhaul custody and classification 
procedures the next problem was that of prepar- 
ing the prisoner for a return to his organization 
a better airman than when he went into confine- 
ment. Too often the “treat ’em rough” concept 
had been the accepted manner of insuring that 
the prisoner would think twice before coming 
back. There was also the idea that this treatment 
would serve as an example to others. Apparently, 
though, it wasn’t working and never had. Guard- 
houses were still well populated. 

In company with the new Uniform Code of Mil- 
itary Justice, in 1951 the Department of Defense 
had prescribed sound uniform policies for the 
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treatment of military prisoners. The Air Force, 
amplifying on these policies, published a special 
directive on the treatment of prisoners in 1952 
which was designed to banish the last of the un- 
desirable practices that survived only by the au- 
thority of tradition. The following are some of the 
instructions that were in this directive: 


Confinement is punishment, so there is no need for 
further punishment. 

The Air Force does not subscribe to the theory of 
“tough guardhouses” or “tough” treatment of prisoners, 
and this attitude toward prisoners will be discontinued. 

Prisoners must be handled firmly but fairly, they must 
be accorded the right of individual dignity that belongs 
to all airmen, regardless of rank or status. While the Air 
Force does not propose pouparieg of prisoners, the 
on and psychological aspects of confinement should 

patterned after those of a well-run squadron. 

The entire guardhouse operation will be geared to 
returning each individual prisoner to his organization, 
improved in attitude and conduct and able to perform 
a service to the Air Force. 


Retraining Begins 


These instructions initiated the new program 
of retraining, the Air Force term for individual 
treatment and rehabilitation. It was in line with 
these policies over the past 3 years that a balanced 
system of treatment was developed—a Retrain- 
ing Group, to salvage more serious offenders with 
punitive discharges; a Consolidated Confinement 
and Screening Group to receive, classify, and 
make further disposition of prisoners; and the 
various air base confinement facilities which are 
the facilities for handling and training the short- 
term offender. The overall program is called re- 
training. 

The base confinement facilities—the most num- 
erous single units in the program—handle most 
of the offenders since the majority of sentences 
are relatively short and most prisoners can be 
kept in minimum custody. It would be a mistake 
to say that they are all functioning smoothly and 
effectively; the retraining idea is still relatively 
new and the problem of training suitable per- 
sonnel for the operation of all base confinement 
facilities has been a major one. Considerable head- 
way has been made however; for example, 249 Air 
Force staff provost marshals and confinement of- 
ficers have attended the 7-week course at the In- 
stitute of Correctional Administration, George 
Washington University, and have returned to 
their home installations to pass on their training 
to others. 

In addition, all Air Force guardhouse person- 
nel are trained in basic counseling and handling 
techniques, and specialists are provided for treat- 
ment and job counseling. Classification boards, 
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made up of the confinement officer, guardhouse 
commander, and other commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers determine custody classifi- 
cation, and recommend reductions in sentences, 
parole to squadron commanders, and like forms 
of action. When a prisoner is paroled to his squad- 
ron, the confinement officer or a noncommissioned 
corrections specialist follows up on his behavior. 

The general program followed in base confine- 
ment facilities is one of productive work, coun- 
seling, classroom training in basic military and 
academic subjects, recreation, on-the-job training, 
and squadron parole. A prisoner in squadron pa- 
role status lives and works like any other airman 
but is restricted to the limits of the base. 

A prisoner who has an on-the-job training as- 
signment works side by side with regular duty 
airmen. Prisoners in medium custody can be given 
such assignments with the regular job supervisor 
accepting responsibility for custodial supervision. 
Close liaison is maintained between confinement 
personnel and the supervisor to insure there is 
proper supervision and to follow the progress of 
the prisoner. 

Before a man is sent back to duty with his unit, 
either by release or squadron parole, a conference 
is held between confinement supervisory personnel 
and the prisoner’s squadron commander, first 
sergeant and immediate supervisor. This release 
conference acquaints the prisoner’s command and 
supervisory personnel with the problems that led 
to his confinement, with his weaknesses and with 
his assets. Its purpose is to insure continued 
handling in the individual manner established 
while he was in confinement. 

During the past 2 years, confinement in base 
confinement facilities has been reduced by more 
than one-third. We believe that much of this re- 
duction is due to improved confinement proce- 
dures, particularly improved clemency and pa- 
role action. In many of our large Air Force base 
guardhouses, confinement rates have been re- 
duced by more than one-half. 


The Dishonorable Discharge—Should It Be 
a One-Way Street Out? 


While this method of treatment seems to be 
working well with short-term offenders, the Air 
Force has another group to consider—the men 
whose actions placed them in serious trouble and 
who ended up with a dishonorable or bad conduct 
discharge and a sentence of 1, 2, 3 years, or more. 
These are the people who really need retraining. 
They are the ones who normally would be lost 


completely to the service, their usefulness fin- 
ished, and their job skills and the time and money 
spent on them wasted. Besides, there is the prob- 
lem of turning over to the civilian community a 
man who has been branded as dishonorable, a 
man handicapped subsequently in everything that 
he tries to do. And even disregarding the humani- 
tarian aspects, there is still the matter of econ- 
omy. Recruiting and training manpower is not 
cheap, and confinement in a disciplinary barracks 
or a federal prison is expensive. Purely from a 
hard-headed, practical standpoint, it is cheaper 
to try to retrain the offender and salvage some of 
our investment. 

Restoration to duty programs were begun dur- 
ing World War II, but after the war when the 
armed forces were being cut down sharply, man- 
power was plentiful and there was no incentive 
to try to restore the military offender. Under the 
uniform policies established in 1951 by the De- 
partment of Defense, it was decided that “pris- 
oners of potential value to the military service, 
who have been sentenced to a punitive discharge 
and whose return to duty will not adversely af- 
fect the esprit and good namie of the service, 
should be restored to duty upon successful com- 
pletion of any restoration program.” It was also 
decided that each service should provide restora- 
tion training for its own personnel. 


Korea Accelerates Restoration Program 


Air Force restoration planning was accelerated 
by the manpower demands of the Korean buildup 
and in August 1951 the Chief of Staff approved a 
plan to establish a military correctional institu- 
tion, the 3320th Retraining Group. The Group was 
started from scratch, without the benefit of any 
previous experience and unhampered by any pre- 
vious tradition. It was established at Amarillo 
Air Force Base, Texas, and in February of 1952 
it received its first prisoners. 

Had you driven around Amarillo Air Force 
Base that day in search of the newest “guard- 
house” you would have been at a loss to find any 
of the old identifying characteristics of a military 
confinement facility. It was—and still is—an or- 
dinary squadron area, with no bars, no fences, 
and nothing to distinguish the prisoners from 
other airmen. The place was designed as a mini- 
mum custody institution, with treatment based on 
individual observation and guidance. The pris- 
oners were to work or attend technical schools side 
by side with duty airmen. A prominent criminolo- 
gist after a week’s visit called the institution “one 
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of the great crossroads in penology.” He was re- 
ferring to the fact that Amarillo has achieved the 
complete minimum custody framework coupled 
with constant individual treatment contact be- 
tween the prisoners and staff. 

Key members of the original staff at Amarillo 
were carefully selected and were assigned in Octo- 
ber 1951. They received training and orientation 
at civilian correctional institutions, were assem- 
bled as a staff by December 1951, and after 2 more 
months of staff training and organization began 
_ receiving prisoners at a normal intake rate from 

February through June 1952. 

Prisoners selected for commitment to the Re- 
training Group come from Air Force bases all 
over the country. There is no complicated method 
of selection. The local commander reviews all 
cases after court-martial, and he may send to 
Amarillo any offenders whom he considers poten- 
tially qualified. He is given the following guid- 
ance: 

Prisoners selected for commitment or reassignment 
to a retrainig group must be considered physically, men- 
tally, and morally qualified to become useful members 
of the Air Force and must be considered potentially re- 
storable. Selection of prisoners for retraining will be 
made on an individual basis, after careful consideration 
of favorable and unfavorable factors. Favorable fac- 
tors may include youth, combat exhaustion, exceptionally 
good combat service, absence of a criminal record, prior 
satisfactory military service, and demonstrated ability 
to perform military duties. Unfavorable factors may 
include conviction of serious crimes against the person 
or property such as murder, rape, arson, armed robbery 
or burglary, conviction of desertion or absence without 
leave from a unit engaged in combat, a record of homo- 
sexual acts or tendencies, and a history of chronic alco- 
holism, drug addiction or severe psychoneurotic dis- 
orders. 

As you can see, there are no hard and fast rules 
for selection, either as to the offense or length of 
sentence, except that a prisoner must have at least 
90 days left to serve on his sentence to allow suf- 
ficient minimum time for treatment and evalu- 
ation. 

Prisoners who have committed serious offenses, 
resulting in sentences as long as 5 years, have 
been retrained successfully at Amarillo. Most of 
the prisoners received there have committed either 
military offenses, such as chronic AWOL, deser- 
tion, and insubordination, or larceny. 

There is no requirement that prisoners selected 
for retraining must be good custody risks. Many 
prisoners travel to Amarillo without escorts, 
though some who are immediate custody prob- 
lems because of a lack of interest in further serv- 
ice after their court-martial may be escorted. Ori- 
ginally, selection for restoration training required 


that the prisoner desire restoration but this too 
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has been eliminated as a selection requirement be- 
cause of the decision that an important part of 
any retraining program consists of instilling a 
desire to be restored to honorable service. 


“Retrainees”—Not Prisoners 


When a prisoner arrives at other minimum cus- 
tody institutions, he is normally placed in close 
custody before the initial classification. It is not 
so at Amarillo. When the prisoner arrives there, 
he goes through the normal processing, including 
fingerprinting, photographs, and physical inspec- 
tion, but from the moment of his arrival, he is a 
“retrainee,” and is no longer referred to as a pris- 
oner. 

A noncommissioned officer of the supervisory 
branch assigns the new retrainee to quarters and 
lets him know that while he is free to walk away 
he has a lot more to gain by staying. The Retrain- 
ing Group commander interviews new retrainees 
in small groups and tells them that the Group has 
certain “rules and regulations” necessary for any 
“prison” operation. He gives the new men book- 
lets entitled Rules and Regulations Governing Re- 
trainees and the sullen and often defiant manner 
in which the news is received usually gives way 
to smiles as they read the “rules.” “Use your com- 
mon sense,” the booklets says, “it is usually the 
only thing needed to solve any problem.” This one 
“Rule” is the total content of the 12-page book. 

The Reception and Orientation Program.— 
The new retrainee enters immediately into a 
busy 11-day Reception and Orientation Program, 
called Phase I. He is settled in living quarters un- 
der the guidance of a staff airman known as a 
phase supervisor. This airman, with about 15 to 
20 retrainees under his wing, acts as an immedi- 
ate treatment contact between the retrainee and 
the professional members of the staff. This phase 
supervisor is familiar with the principles of coun- 
seling and is alert for problems that should be 
brought to the attention of professional members 
of the staff. 

Very early in Phase I the retrainee is inter- 
viewed by one of two civilian staff members called 
social therapists, both of whom hold masters de- 
grees in penology and corrections. These men are 
responsible for maintaining a close friendly rela- 
tionship with each retrainee, designed to hasten 
his return to duty through counseling and guid- 
ance. Their primary responsibility is that of rov- 
ing counselors who observe and talk with the re- 
trainees at work, at play, and while relaxed in 
dormitory rooms. In this way they develop an in- 


timate knowledge of the day-to-day problems of 
the retrainees. They work closely with the psy- 
chiatrist, clinical psychologist, and chaplain in 
carrying out the treatment program and serve 
also as professional advisors to the commandant 
and other key staff members. 

The clinical psychologist, an Air Force career 
officer, gives the retrainee a series of tests and 
inventories. The psychiatrist, an Air Force officer, 
has an initial evaluation interview during the 
first few days. A noncommissioned officer career 
guidance specialist discusses the retrainee’s post- 
Air Force specialty and explores other job pos- 
sibilities. The noncommissioned officer education 
counselor discusses educational interests and op- 
portunities with him. The chaplain, an Air Force 
officer, explores his religious background and in- 
terest. The reception and orientation period is de- 
signed to keep the retrainee busy and leave him 
no idle time during the minimum time necessary 
to accomplish initial testing and interviews. After 
approximately 11 days he moves into Phase II, 
before initial classification. 

Education as a means—not an end.—Phase 
II is unique because it is designed to observe 
and evaluate the retrainee in an actual treat- 
ment setting prior to initial treatment classifica- 
tion. It lasts for 3 weeks or more while each re- 
trainee goes through a program of academic and 
military education plus supervised athletics and 
handicraft. Classes are small, averaging about 15 
men, and are designed to study individual reac- 
tions, to sound out stability, and to discover out- 
standing individual weaknesses and problems. 
Subject matter is limited to fundamentals of ad- 
justment to military and civil life-citizenship, Air 
Force career programs, basic military instruction, 
world government and similar topics. 

In addition, there are 15 hours of modified 
group therapy to determine the need for later in- 
dividual counseling and psychotherapy, with 
treatment as a secondary purpose at this stage. 
Recent findings indicate that the impact of pris- 
oner group relationships can accomplish much 
which could not be done individually, since atti- 
tudes of others in the same boat have more last- 
ing effects upon the prisoner than comments of 
the institutional staff. 

There are generally 40 or 50 retrainees in Phase 
II at one time, housed in their own dormitory, 
with an enlisted phase supervisor present at all 
times. The supervisor on the shift from four 
o'clock in the afternoon until midnight is espec- 
ially selected and trained to discuss persona! prob- 
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lems with retrainees and report significant items 
to the treatment staff. He is probably the most 
significant member of any institution treatment 
team. 


Classification Determines Treatment 
and Assignments 


During the fifth week of the program the re- 
trainee meets the Correction Classification Board. 
By this time testing and initial evaluation have 
been completed by each department, and the 
trainee has been observed closely in classes, in 
group discussions, in hobby work, on the athletic 
field, and in military drill. At initial classification 
the medical branch puts retrainees in one of four 
treatment categories: (1) Those with relatively 
minor problems, whose offenses were primarily 
situational; (2) Those with relatively mild prob- 
lems who progress without difficulty; (3) Those 
with personality difficulties so serious as to prob- 
ably interfere with their progress in the Group 
and their later performance in the Air Force; 
and (4) Those with very severe emotional prob- 
lems. 

Those in category 1 are not earmarked for 
special treatment followup. Those in category 2 
progress under the watchful eyes of the social 
therapists. Those in categories 3 and 4 are equally 
divided for special treatment between the psy- 
chiatrist and the clinical psychologist. Group ther- 
apy is the primary treatment used, supplemented 
by individual treatment in the more severe cases. 
While many of the category 4 cases are elimi- 
nated from the program at initial classification, 


the Retraining Group has had considerable suc-. 


cess with many of these aggressive young men 
who have not learned to accept authority. Their 
major problem is immaturity in general, boys 
not emotionally weaned to face the world, parti- 
cularly the military world. 

If the Classification Board believes the retrainee 
is ready to leave Phase II, he is given a training 
assignment, either on-the-job or formal school 
and is assigned to Phase III of the Program— 
career retraining and counseling. The training 
assignment is based on aptitude tests, on desires 
of the individual, and on recommendations of the 
career guidance specialist who has observed and 
counseled him during the previous 5 weeks. 

The retrainee is then placed under the guidance 
of the specialized training section which assigns 
his job and supervises his progress. Since Am- 
arillo AFB is a large base, where jet engine and 
airframe mechanics are trained, the specialized 
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training section always has more jobs available 
than there are retrainees to fill them and the reg- 
ular duty airmen welcome the retrainees as fellow 
workers and airmen. A noncommissioned officer 
of the specialized training section takes the re- 
trainee to his new job, discusses frankly his per- 
sonal traits and problems with the job supervisor, 
and then maintains continuous contact with the 
retrainee and with the people he works for. 

The specialized training personnel are not pri- 
marily concerned with teaching the retrainee an 
Air Force trade. They are rather key cogs in the 
treatment team, closely following the retrainee’s 
progress. They are trained in the principles of 
casework and counseling and continually report 
significant problems to the social therapists, the 
psychologist, and the psychiatrist. Every 2 weeks 
on-the-job retrainees meet on Saturday morning 
with their specialized training supervisor to dis- 
cuss their experiences and progress, mainly for 
the purpose of releasing any tensions and to ob- 
serve the basic attitude of the retrainee as he 
works in a normal Air Force setting. 

In addition to on-the-job training assignments, 
retrainees may be enrolled in the formal Air 
Force technical training school in jet engine me- 
chanics and airframe repair. They may also vol- 
unteer for full-time academic school training, and 
over 80 percent of all retrainees who are not high 
school graduates qualify for a high school diploma 
before leaving the group. 

When a retrainee moves into PhaselIII he goes 
to a separate dormitory, where again he is guided 
by enlisted dormitory supervisors who are always 
available for counseling and observation. 


Later Phases Stimulate Normal 
Social Development 


In Phase III there are many other factors in 
the program designed to stimulate normal social 
development and acceptance of the Air Force. 
Retrainee athletic teams compete with other base 
teams and with teams in the nearby communities. 
Retrainees play as members of regular base teams 
competing with other Air Force and civilian 
teams. Since the Retraining Group was formed, 
many of the Amarillo Air Force Base champion- 
ships have been won by Retraining Group teams. 

Under the guidance of the chaplain, church 
groups of high-school-age boys and girls from lo- 
cal communities come to the Retraining Group 
for dinner and social evenings with retrainees. 
Many citizens of the City of Amarillo have taken 
a keen interest in the Retraining program, and 
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are allowed to take retrainees to their homes on 
Saturdays and Sundays. Groups of retrainees un- 
der supervision attend local rodeos, fairs, and 
athletic events. Parents are allowed to take their 
sons out for weekends. 

After four weeks in Phase III or about 9 weeks 
after his arrival, the retrainee may be placed in 
Phase IV of the Program by the Classification 
Board. This Phase is designed to place the re- 
trainee in a situation nearly identical to the Air 
Force life to which he will return. He moves to a 
barracks which is not under immediate supervi- 
sion. His privileges are increased; he may go to 
the service club, movies, or post exchange; he may 
make trips into Amarillo on Saturday and Sun- 
day accompanied by an enlisted member of the 
staff. 

There is no definite length of time that the re- 
trainee remains in either Phase III or IV. Indi- 
vidual needs and reactions determine the rate of 
progress. The program is geared to a minimum 
of 3 months, and the prisoner selected for Am- 
arillo must have 3 months remaining on his sen- 
tence upon his arrival. The average stay is 4 
months and the average sentence is about 8 
months. 

The prisoner’s return to duty is initially recom- 
mended by a restoration and clemency board 
made up of three to five senior officers of the staff. 
The Board’s recommendation goes to the com- 
manding general of Amarillo Air Force Base who 
has authority to remit any remaining part of the 
sentence to confinement as well as the punitive 
discharges. 

Soon after starting Phase II, prerelease prepar- 
ation begins with group discussions to promote 
an awareness of problems that will confront the 
individual when he returns to duty; problems 
such as malassignment, drinking sprees after re- 
lease, the reactions of family and friends, the 
problem of whether to confide in his new com- 
manding officer and first sergeant, and similar 
situations. 

This preparation for release is continued dur- 
ing the third and fourth phases, and before leav- 
ing the group the retrainee has a private inter- 
view with the Group executive officer, a senior 
Air Force officer. 

It can be seen that the Retraining Group pro- 
gram depends on a well-integrated and under- 
standing team that includes every staff member 
from the lowest enlisted rank to the colonel com- 
manding the Group. Staff members are carefully 
selected and trained and particular emphasis is 
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placed on developing counseling techniques among 
dormitory and training supervisors and showing 
them how to spot problems which must be brought 
to the attention of the professional staff. 


Results of the First 3 Years and Future Plans 


The retraining program has been operating 
now for more than 3 years and 2,069 prisoners 
have been processed through the Retraining 
Group. More than half of them have been restored 
to duty. Fifty-three percent of those restored were 
sentenced originally to punitive discharge. In the 
early days of the program the elimination rate 
was necessarily high because Air Force Base per- 
sonnel were not properly experienced in selecting 
prisoners suitable for retraining. 

A recent study of 668 retrainees who had been 
back on duty from 6 months to 214 years revealed 
that 69 percent had adjusted satisfactorily as pro- 
ductive airmen. Sixty-six percent had maintained 
perfect records compared to 3 percent who had 
minor offenses not serious enough to require trial 
and discharge. 

One effect of followup studies has been to dis- 
credit the traditional belief in the military service 
that a thief could not be reformed; that he was 
unsuitable for restoration to duty. Three years 
experience at the Retraining Group revealed little 
basis for this theory. A large percentage of the 
trainees restored to duty were committed origin- 
ally for larceny. Followups have shown that 
among those who again commit offenses larceny 
is relatively low. For example, from a group of 
120 retrainees restored to duty during 1954, 44, 
or about 37 percent, were committed for larceny. 
Of this group of 120 a total of 32 committed fur- 
ther offenses after their return to duty. There was 
only one case of larceny in these 32 offenses. 

In general, the retraining program to date 
appears to have paid off well. First, several hun- 
dred airmen have been salvaged for productive 
duty who would otherwise have been lost to the 
Air Force. In addition, without retraining they 
would have served much longer sentences in base 
guardhouses or United States disciplinary bar- 
racks, at considerably more expense to the Gov- 
ernment. Besides these, there are many men who 
received shorter sentences, without punitive dis- 
charges, who have been retrained and rehabili- 
tated; men who have been set on the right path 
instead of the one that they were on which would 
have led them sooner or later to further serious 
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trouble. We do not know how many further courts- 
martial there may have been or how much man- 


power and money would have been lost without | 


retraining, but we can assume safely that savings 
in this regard alone have been considerable. 


First Screening Group Is Activated 


The Retraining Program should be further ac- 
celerated when the 3750th Confinement-Screening 
Group activated on a trial basis at Sheppard Air 
Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas, in November 
1954 goes into full operation. Its first prisoners 
were received on June 1, 1955 and it will receive 
all prisoners, with sentences of over 45 days, from 
19 southwestern Air Force bases. The group is 
geared to handle a load of 300 prisoners. The pro- 
fessional staff includes two psychiatrists, three 
psychologists, and four caseworkers. The Pro- 
gram provides for 30 to 60 days of testing and 
clinical evaluation. Prisoners suitable for retrain- 
ing will be sent to the Retraining Group. Those 
unsuitable for retraining with sentences over 6 
months will be sent to United States disciplinary 
barracks and federal institutions. Prisoners with 
shorter sentences will either be retrained and sent 
vack to duty, or discharged. 

One of the most important elements of the 
screening program will be the early elimination, 
by administrative discharge, of unretrainables 
with serious delinquency patterns or high delin- 
quency potentials. At present most misfits cannot 
be identified until after several courts-martial and 
considerable trouble and expense. 

If the first years’ experience with the confine- 
ment screening groups proves to be satisfactory, 
more such institutions may be activated. If such is 
the case the Air Force will have a system that will 
enable an early evaluation of the Air Force of- 
fender that will give the misguided or the weak 
a second chance and will separate the incorrigibles 
before they waste further time, manpower, and 
money. Undoubtedly there will be difficulties and 
there is still a long road ahead, but admittedly, 
too, there has been progress. 

The primary mission of the Air Force is na- 
tional security and national security depends as 
much on the soundness of the Nation’s citizens as 
it does on armed might. The Air Force believes 
that military experience can instill that soundness 
of character, even in the man who has failed to 
develop it previously. That is a major goal of our 
corrections program. 
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Putting Neighborhoods on Probation 


By EDWARD P. HOPPER 
Supervising Sociologist, Division of Community Services, Illinois Youth Commission 


and just as many suggestions for treatment 

of delinquents. These vary along a scale from 
those which present the problem as one of individ- 
ual responsibility and individual treatment to 
those which point to group responsibility and 
group treatment only. Between, there are count- 
less numbers of combinations. 


[toa ARE MANY explanations of delinquency 


Toward Integration of Theory and Practice 


For a long time there has been an insistent de- 
mand and search for a meeting ground which will 
provide adequately for the use of any of these ex- 
planations and treatments so that the entire prob- 
lem may be more effectively attacked. The Illinois 
Youth Commission believes this meeting ground 
can be found within the program of neighborhood 
organization of its Division of Community Serv- 
ices. 

This program does not pretend to be a panacea 
or a ready-made cure-all. Beginning with the as- 
sumption that continuing delinquency of individ- 
ual children or the commitment of them to train- 
ing schools or other outside agencies represents 
failure—failure of the family, the individualized 
services of community agencies, the courts, and 
the neighborhood—a program has been devised to 
assure basic social changes which contribute to 
the better application of all of the programs of all 
of the disciplines. 

We recognize the fact that so-called “deplorable 
family situations” have been responsible for the 
delinquency of many children. We recognize as 
well that many more equally deplorable situations 
have not caused delinquency within the family. 
This is not offered as evidence against the extreme 
and vital importance of the family, but, rather, 
for the notion that some outside factor of support 
or reenforcement must have been present in the 
cases of the nondelinquents and withheld in the 
cases of the delinquent children. 


Neighborhood Function 


It is our thesis that the next most important 
group—ranking almost equally in importance with 
the family in matters of personality production— 


is the neighborhood. There is good evidence to 
indicate that where the neighborhood operates in 
a primary group fashion, there is less social ill- 
ness than in areas in which this old-fashioned 
neighborliness has disappeared and intolerance or 
apathy or both have supplanted it. In such a sit- 
uation as this there is no support for the child 
whose home conditions make outside reenforce- 
ment necessary, and the likelihood of this child 
becoming a social problem is greatly enhanced. 

Since this unwholesome social atmosphere is 
creative so far as the personalities of the children 
who are growing up within it are concerned, it 
must also be furnishing the most completely frus- . 
trating atmosphere possible to the treatment pro- 
grams of any agency attempting to effect individ- 
ual personality changes in the opposite direction 
from outside of it. Only through a change in that 
social atmosphere will any of those programs find 
any large measure of success. 

The program of the Division of Community 
Services does not aim immediately at the complete 
revision of the social order. It does, however, aim 
at certain social changes within areas where so- 
cial ills are apparent and vast. To be most effec- 
tive, it limits itself to natural neighborhood, how- 
ever large or small they may be. F 


Two Levels of Operation 


In order to maintain its emphasis upon pro- 
grams centered in specific neighborhoods and at 
the same time avoid the hazards of piecemeal op- 
eration, the Division has found it advisable in 
some locations to encourage community organiza- 
tion on two levels. The first is the neighborhood 
level which deals directly with youth and youth 
problems and, the second, a communitywide group 
to support and encourage these units in a larger 
area. For instance, it has been discovered that 
certain problems arise in neighborhood groups be- 
cause of the limitations of size and the place in 
the social scale of the residents of these neighbor- 
hoods. It seems that the solution for such prob- 
lems must be sought outside of these local neigh- 
borhoods. We are dealing, by and large, with 
small groups of people, and sometimes at the lower 
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end of the power and economic structure. Un- 
fortunately, unless other changes are made, these 
groups may meet strong and even overpowing 
opposition from higher levels of this same power 
structure. Added to this is the additional problem 
of being unable in many instances to secure even 
the very modest amount of money necessary to 
carry on a program. It is obvious that the solution 
to these two problems is more fruitfully sought in 
higher strata of the socioeconomic structure. 
Stated very briefly and simply, this is a program 
of community organization at two levels. Prima- 
rily, the Division is interested in organizing self- 
help neighborhood committees which will deal 
with their own problems at their own level. 

In order to insure more nearly the success of 
these basic groups, the Division has found it help- 
ful to establish supporting organizations at the 
upper end of the socioeconomic structure of the 
larger community. 

Although it is true that this is done originally 
as 1 defensive measure, or to secure needed finan- 
cial or prestige assistance, an even more valuable 
byproduct is observed. During the process of be- 
coming acquainted with these self-help groups, 
the upper level committee seems to undergo a 
noticeable and wholesome social change. A two- 
way understanding grows up which contributes 
substantially to the social growth of both groups. 
This becomes “real” and not merely “ideal” de- 
mocracy. In addition to this, our evidence indi- 
cates that this process, while time consuming, is 
not excessively difficult. 

This outlines briefly the underlying philosophy 
of the work of this Division. It follows the rea- 
soning of Eduard C. Lindeman who said, 

... there is no escape from the conclusion that crime is 

a social situation and hence no remedial program which 


is not at bottom a social movement, can promise suc- 
cess.” 


It follows even more concretely the specific sug- 
gestion of Professor Ernest Burgess, 


The conclusion seems inescapable that neighborhood and 
community conditions have a relationship to our social 
problems of physical illness, mental illness, and juvenile 
delinquency. . . . It is only too evident that community 
organization is the chief resource to be relied upon in 
juvenile delinquency treatment and prevention. It is also 
the chief resource in making more effective the work of 
existing agencies such as the probation service of the 
juvenile court and the parole work of the state training 
school. They can also be relied upon to increase the value 
of psychiatric services to children with emotional dis- 
turbances, especially when social as well as family re- 
lationships are involved.’ 


1 Eduard C. Lindeman, “Underlying Social Causes of Crime,” Pro- 
ation and Parole Progress. New York: National Probation Association, 
» p. 115. 
?Ernest W. Burgess, Community Organization, pamphlet. State of 
Illinois, Department of Public Welfare, 1950. pp. 12-13. 
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Prevention Work of the Youth Commission 


The Illinois Youth Commission recognizes that 
it is much more effective and economical both in 
terms of human happiness and in dollars and cents 
to prevent delinquency and to treat delinquents 
within the familiar environment of the neighbor- 
hood rather than to transplant and reset individ- 
uals temporarily in the artificial and unreal atmos- 
phere of an institution. 

We cannot suggest that institutionalization is 
worthless or unusable or that it can be done away 
with. This would be nonsense. We do suggest, how- 
ever, that institutionalization is too often resorted 
to as a substitute for a recommended treatment 
plan in the community. We also suggest that it 
has very little effect on the social atmosphere of 
the neighborhood. Institutionalization, alone, is 
the abandonment of an effort to work with the 
child in his community; it is also the abandonment 
of any effort to work with that community. 

The Commission sees within the program of the 
Division of Community Services the opportunity 
not only for a constructive treatment and rehabil- 
itation effort, but also for bringing to bear more 
effectively the available resources of the commun- 
ity and for developing new facilities. All of this is 
apart from the most significant and far-reaching 
result—the actual changing of the face of society. 

The staff of the Division is quite small. Aside 
from the administrative, supervisory, and clerical 
staff at the state level, there are 6 field supervisors 
and 12 community workers. These 18 men cover 
an area of 102 counties. Each worker is engaged 


in promoting neighborhood work intensively in a — 


small area and less intensively, and generally on 
an emergency basis, over a wider area. The com- 
munity workers are assigned to specific local 
areas, while the supervisors are assigned to dis- 
tricts made up of approximately 20 counties. 

Because we have presented only a brief outline 
of our philosophy, it may seem that we are guilty 
of oversimplification. Actually each individual 
worker of this Division is met daily with a tre- 
mendous number of problems and questions. These 
may involve cliques struggling for power within a 
neighborhood, or what to do about a delinquent 
boy who has insufficient clothing. It may be a prob- 
lem of interesting an apathetic neighborhood, 
even making them aware of their own apathy, or 
any of a myriad of other subjects. 

Even though each specific question and each 
specific problem is as different from the next as 
day is from night, community workers of this 
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Division search for the solutions within the frame- 
work of the notions outlined above. 


Social Change in the Community 


Basic changes in society are not always drama- 
tic. If an apathetic neighborhood develops even a 
minimal interest in its children or puts forth even 
the slighest effort to assist some of its children in 
their day by day problems, this is a social change. 
Change seems to beget change and this slightest 
effort may become of its own weight a tremen- 
dously effective program. No matter how large 
this program may become, it has produced at the 
moment of its inception a different social atmos- 
phere. Although this change may not be dramatic 
or even newsworthy, it is basic and profound. 

Beginning with this notion, our method has been 
to attempt to interest a few of the neighbors in 
the problems of their children and their neigh- 
borhood. Coupled with this we have attempted to 
show them that they should not be without hope— 
that others have accomplished much with no more 
resources than are available to them. Where this 
has been possible, we have found that these few 
have developed their own contacts and produced 
their own organization. Sometimes this organiza- 
tion has been formal, sometimes informal. What- 
ever form it has taken, one thing has been evi- 
dent—it has been rooted squarely in the local so- 
cial order and has worked its changes in that 
order. 


Method of Approach 


This interest must be obtained through the 
personal contacts of the community worker. These 
may be made in a variety of ways. The specific 
method must depend on the personality and in- 
itiative of the individual worker. Some find their 
contact with adults through previously made 
friendships with children. These may have been 
made at athletic events, by frequenting the pool- 
room, drugstore, tavern, or other popular hang- 
outs. House to house doorbell ringing is often the 
beginning of the worker’s contacts. Upen occasion 
the contacts may even be made by calling a mass 
meeting, though this, if it is used at all, is usually 
at a later stage. 

If there is a generalization which we can make 
about this point, it is that after a small number, 
even one or two, of the neighbors are really in- 
terested, they become much better and more ef- 
fective salesmen and promoters than employed 
professionals from outside the neighborhood. The 
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Division has frequently called upon established 
committees for help in spreading the idea into new 
areas. The lay participants many times more 
easily gain the ear of those we are trying to in- 
terest than could the Division’s professional staff. 
Theirs is an interest born of seeing change 
wrought in their own neighborhood. Their sincer- 
ity and enthusiam cannot be questioned especially 
when it is obvious that they have nothing to gain 
personally from establishing a new committee. 


The Story of an Industrial Neighborhood 


One of our most effective programs began with 
the interest of only two neighborhood persons. It 
was only after an intensive search of several 
months that these two were interested. Almost 
immediately after they accepted the idea that they 
could do something about the problems of that 
area, they were able to develop an enthusiastic 
committee which has steadily grown in size and 
interest. Today, after 4 years of existence, the 
committee believes that it has reached, in some 
measure, nearly every child and adult living 
within the confines of the neighborhood. 

Interestingly enough, this is one of the loca- 
tions where the Division believes it has concrete 
evidence of the effectiveness of committee work. 
By and large, neighborhoods do not lend them- 
selves to laboratory investigative techniques. 
There are too many variables in social life. Be 
that as it may, in this particular instance the 
Division community worker was given a free hand 
in selecting the location, organizing the commit- 
tee, and developing the work. He received absolute 
cooperation of city and county authorities. 

Out of a completely metropolitan, industrialized 
city in a county of about 115,000 residents the 
worker selected an area 13 blocks square. This 
selection was made using a county spot map of 
police complaints and police pickups, juvenile 
court cases, and commitments to state training 
schools as a basis. 

The area selected was in the heart of the indus- 
trial section of the town and had an extremely 
high rate of police pickups and court cases. Eleven 
percent of the city’s cases in juvenile court came 
from here. The work of organizing was begun in 
October 1951. April 1952 marked the last court 
case from the neighborhood. There have been only 
two police cases against juveniles since that time. 
During the same period of time the court cases 
for the county as a whole have continued to rise 
as have police complaints. 


In addition to this impressive record, we have 
testimony from the county judge, the chief proba- 
tion officer, police officials, and, more important, 
from the neighbors themselves, of the difference 
and improvement in community attitudes and be- 
havior. 

Support for children in some neighborhoods has 
appeared from unusual and totally unexpected 
sources. We have seen neighborhood committes de- 
velop support from among individuals who have 
historically been prime complainants in juvenile 
cases. We have seen persons who were most likely 
to call for police action in cases of juvenile pranks 
and misbehavior become those who were least 
likely to do so. We have seen neighbors change 
from ridiculing families who were forced to seek 
outside help in family problems to giving social 
credit and status for the same actions. In short, 
we have seen small segments of society change 
from being most likely to produce social ills, to 
being less likely or even to being more likely to as- 
sist in the production of socially acceptable per- 
sonalities. 


Scope of the Program in Illinois 


There are community committees at work in 
all parts of the state but their locations are not 
uniformily distributed. This is because of more 
intensive application of staff effort in some local- 
ities where needs or opportunities were evident. 
Although the Division stands ready upon request 
to help any community organize a volunteer group 
to assist locally with the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency, it has been found that broadside 
methods of statewide service are not adequate to 
deal with the very complex situations which create 
delinquency problems in local communities. Hence 
the attention to selected localities. 

At the present moment there are listed 101 sep- 
arate community organizations which have been 
developed by the Division staff and which are now 
being served by them. In addition there are 32 
other organizations which developed independ- 
ently, but which are being served by the staff and 
which are an integral part of the program. 


Variety of Activities 


It may seem paradoxical to say that in order to 
be specific we must generalize, but this is true in 
the manner of operation of these individual neigh- 
borhood committees. Their programs are seldom 
alike. Some emphasize one kind of project or pro- 
gram while others stress some entirely different 
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type of activity. We suggest that the specific pro- 
gram has very little relationship to the effective- 
ness of the idea. The important thing seems to be 
that the group which has the problems has recog- 
nized them as problems, is grappling with them, 
and has hope of being able to solve them. We be- 
lieve that when this takes place and the individual 
neighbors begin to look at each other and at each 
other’s children with interest and understanding, 
then attitudes are changed and that neighborhood 
has become a better place in which to live and 
raise a family. This may be accomplished by a 
committee which sponsors youth activities, sports, 
and social events. It may sponsor movies or adult 
bingo parties, or money-making events. Some com- 
mittees own or operate summer camps. Others 
provide summer playgrounds and day camp care 
for the children. Still others operate employment 
service to provide part-time jobs for teen-agers. 
If it is bringing together local people to solve local 
problems on a local level, it is functioning prop- 
erly. 

Some committes have developed subcommittees 
to deal with particular problems. Some have as- 
sumed that the entire committee will deal with 
each problem in its turn. Some have been ex- 
tremely informal. This difference is not what has 
spelled success or failure. To repeat: it is our 
belief that when neighbors have recognized a 
problem and begun to work on it with hope of suc- 


cess, they will bring about constructive social 
change. 


Small Town Trouble Makers 


In a small town of 800 where most of the fam- 
ilies depend upon employment in a metropolitan 
center some distance away, there was considerable 
excitement when a gang of boys was arrested for 
the theft of firearms and ammunition from the 
American Legion Hall. 


Feelings in the community regarding this juve- 
nile offense ran very high. The affair was given 
wide publicity because of the fact that the boys 
went on a shooting spree which resembled a sham 
battle. This took place in the woods at the edge of 
town. Not only were residents alarmed at the 
dangers of this sort of reckless shooting, but many 
assumed that the boys might have planned the use 
of these weapons in robbery. There was indigna- 
tion against the implied lawlessness expressed by 
these youths in their disregard for the property 
of a patriotic organization. 
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A neighborhood committee appealed to the com- 
munity and to the boys for understanding. When 
the boys tried to explain their behavior, they re- 
alized that it was silly rather than bold. The com- 
mittee arranged for the boys to repair some of the 
damages and to polish the rifles. 

At the court hearing, instead of demanding. the 
fullest penalty allowed, as had been previously 
threatened, American Legion officers volunteered 
their own sponsorship of the boys and promised 
jobs for them. 

Through this change in community attitude the 
principal stumbling block to effective treatment 
was removed. The solution was acceptable and de- 
sirable to officialdom and community alike, and 
the possibilities of sensible and telling treatment 
were multiplied many times. 


Friends Where Least Expected 


A community worker visited the manager of a 
housing project one morning to inquire about the 
progress of a newly formed neighborhood commit- 
tee within that project. This is in a community of 
less than 10,000 persons on the fringe of a large 
metropolitan area and considered as a part of that 
area. This project houses families of laborers of 
the middle or low income group. 

At the moment of the worker’s visit, the man- 
ager was engaged in drafting a notice of eviction 
to be served on one family at the insistence of 
many of the project residents. The cause of com- 
plaint was the teen-age boy of the family. He had 
recently returned as a parolee from the state train- 
ing school and his antisocial behavior was more 
than his neighbors cared to put up with. The 
school authorities had ceased to try, and Ronnie 
had been asked to leave school. The parole officer 
had all but given up, and now as a final blow the 
family was about to lose its home. The worker 
persuaded the manager to hold up action until the 
embryo committee could be contacted. 

When the members were approached individ- 
ually their reaction was that there was not much 
hope but if everyone else wanted to, they would 
try. When the committee met as a group there was 
a more hopeful attitude. They laid their plans 
and went to work. 

The group had discovered that although the boy 
was persona non grata with the school authorities, 
and could not gain readmittance, he was consid- 
ered as having outstanding aptitudes along me- 
chanical lines. Their first step was to search out 
a trade school, acceptable to the authorities and 
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to the boy, which would enroll him. While they 
were engaged in this search the committee, acting 
in the role of a large family, bent all of its efforts 
to keeping Ronnie out of trouble. It was finally 
possible for them to make necessary arrange- 
ments—they had found an acceptable trade school 
and raised enough money for tuition—and the 
committee saw the fruition of its planning. 

Actually, before they had located a school, the 
committee and the project manager noted some 
very good signs about Ronnie. He was not as surly 
or as suspicious. At times it seemed he was even 
trying to be a little friendly. 

After a reasonably successful 6 months in 
school (Ronnie wasn’t quite as mechanically apt 
as had been believed), the manager reported that 
the neighbors were completely happy with Ronnie. 
Ronnie was helping the committee by running a 
booth at its Halloween carnival (a financially 
responsible job) and had volunteered to stay late 
to help clean up. This was a truly encouraging 
sign of socialization. 

Seemingly everyone—the neighbors, school au- 
thorities, and police—is now plugging for, instead 
of against, the boy. Here behavior has been 
changed more through the basic and fundamental 
change of society than through individual treat- 
ment, now being undertaken. It is bound to have 
more chance of success so long as it carries with 
it the hopes and positive actions of the neighbors 
rather than the doubts and negative actions. 

It should be added here that the parole officer, 
burdened with too many cases, is delighted to be 
in the position of considering Ronnie for success- 
ful discharge rather than for return to the insti- 
tution where he was 6 or 8 months ago. 

Ronnie’s good adjustment and present happi- 
ness are testimony to the efficiency and effective- 
ness of the methods used to establish the change 
in attitudes. Police, and probation and parole of- 
ficers in areas where neighborhood committees 
exist, have discovered that these groups have been 
of valuable assistance to youth who were in 
trouble. 

Standing alone, this sounds like a recital of 
Horatio Alger success stories. It is not quite so 
simple as this. Many of the groups have not de- 
veloped as successfully as the ones cited. Some 
have prospered and then died for various reasons. 
Still others have been complete failures from their 
beginning. Some have not failed on the surface 
but have not accomplished the social changes for 
which they are designed. 
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The Role of Supportive Groups 


As stated before, in order to attack the two 
most common reasons for failure of the neighbor- 
hood committee the Division has promoted the 
establishment of coexisting support groups at a 
different level of the socioeconomic scale. They 
have supported neighborhood groups in their 
areas through the prestige of their membership 
as well as financially. The advances of small sums 
of money to assist in neighborhood programs and 
projects has been invaluable. 

In one locality, the neighborhood committee was 
convinced that police pickups and court cases 
against juveniles could be greatly decreased if 
one particular junk dealer whose place of busi- 
ness was on the other side of town would stop 
buying scrap from the boys. They carried this 
problem to numerous officials. Although they al- 
ways got a fair hearing, they never got any posi- 
tive results. The problem of illegal purchase of 
scrap iron from juveniles was one of the first 
which they brought to a supporting group such 
as we have just described. One member of this 
group indicated that he had a business acquain- 
tance with the junk dealer and volunteered to talk 
with him personally. From that day on the boys 
of the neighborhood were never able to sell scrap. 
This action was apparently not possible from the 
level of the neighborhood committee but was 


3 Op. cit., p. 115. 


easily handled by a face to face contact at the 
supporting group level. 

These examples, and countless others not cited, 
indicate the concrete role of the supporting com- 
mittee. In no case is this offered or received with 
any implied obligation to groups on either level. 
The help is presented in order to assist a group 
of people to become and remain autonomous and 
relatively self-sufficient. 

In addition to these overt activities, there are 
values more deep-lying and infinitely more im- 
portant which show themselves only in terms of 
changes of attitude. Learning is taking place at 
either end of the social scale. There is a two-way 
communication and exchange of ideas here rather 
than gifts from benevolent strangers to humble 
recipients. The difference, while slight in methods, 


is profound in its results—the social changes 
which occur. 
Lindeman said, 
When the American people find it in their hearts and 
wills to make democracy a going concern in terms of 


the whole of life, then and only then will the seeds of 
crime find it more difficult to grow in our soil.® 


We believe that through the device of neighbor- 
hood committees and the accompanying support- 
ing committees, many Illinois communities are 
“making democracy a going concern.” Through 
these devices they are constructing an atmosphere 
calculated to produce socially acceptable individ- 
uals and happiness rather than socially ill individ- 
uals and heartbreak. 


It has been pointed out that delinquency is a composite problem which 
can be dealt with effectively by only the broadest kind of community ap- 
proach. But what do we mean by “broad community approach?” Basic to 
a “broad community approach” is support of all measures that contribute 
to the improvement of the total life of the community and the living con- 
ditions of families. Only by such measures can there be progressive elimi- 
nation of the basic causes of maladjustment which make for juvenile de- 
linquency.—National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 


Delinquency: 1946. 
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Some Thoughts on Delinquency 


By E. T. WILKES 
Executive Director, Union League Foundation for Boys’ Clubs, Chicago 


youth. Mature minds flounder and shudder 

in their effort to understand and grow rigid 
in any attempt to outline causes and solutions for 
the attitudes and behavior of that vast group so 
casually referred to as youth. Since my entire ex- 
perience has been in dealing with boys, I will 
restrict my use of the term to the boy. I make no 
claim to any ability at academic rationalization 
regarding the causes or the cures of conduct or 
behavior of boys. I only know that the problem 
has come down through all the ages of history. It 
has not grown from a small seed and evolved into 
the vast and hideous monster which parades the 
present as a thief, robber, rapist or murderer. The 
Garden of Eden had its deceiver, its liar, and its 
murderer and each succeeding period has pro- 
duced its full quota. If the simple life of past ages 
did so well in this direction, we cannot expect too 
much from the complex life of today. 


Tse Is a complicated and perplexing age for 


What Makes a Boy Delinquent? 


It is not too easy for a boy to escape being a 
delinquent today. There are so many explanations 
and definitions of what makes a boy delinquent 
that the average layman brands every boy a de- 
linquent whose behavior does not coincide with his 
own behavior concept. I have no technical nor 
scientific definition of the term. Many excellent 
ones have been stated from the legal point of view, 
and yet it seems that the law must apply to deeds 
tempered only by judicial mercy, rather than by 
motives for the deed. I realize that such discrim- 
ination could easily break down any systematic 
effort to punish those who freely plan to carry out 
deeds of every criminal type. Yet, I am aware 
that many boys have done perfectly normal things 
and by so doing violated the law and regardless 
of the outcome in court he is branded a delinquent 
and sometimes a criminal. To illustrate, let me 
remind you how normal it is for a boy to throw 
a stick or stone or any object that can be propelled 
by his arm. He walks along the street or through 
the alley and his normal urge leads him to pick 
up a stone to throw, and all of us know that just 
to throw is idle and useless unless there is a target 
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to challenge the skill in throwing. Consequently, 
the street lamp or the neighbor’s dog serves a 
purpose. The lamp crashes or the dog yelps and 
someone calls the police and the boy is hauled 
away to be tried and punished as a violator of the 
law. I have no fault to find with a boy paying the 
price for his wrongdoing and yet, by the method, 
we are creating an atmosphere in which a per- 
fectly normal boy may grow into a delinquent. 
The problem seems to be the result of a failure on 
the part of parents to establish in the boy a posi- 
tive respect for the bounds of an individual and 
the rights of others. 


Parental Neglect 


This leads me to the first basic cause for delin- 
quency. In our society, the home is its heart and 
soul and that quality is dependent upon the par- 
ents as its head. Their responsibility has increased 
and enlarged immeasurably by the increased com- 
plexity of every phase of life and living. In all too 
many instances the responsibility has been too 
great and too little has been done about it. In some 
cases, it has almost completely surrendered to out- 
side influences. 

Just recently, I was eating dinner at a small 
roadside restaurant and tavern when a couple 
came in and perched themselves on a bar stool. 
The man behind the bar knew them and casually 
inquired about the children. The mother replied 
as if in great relief, “Thank God they’ve gone to 
the show for the afternoon.” I left them on their 
stools with their third round of drinks and I could 
not help thinking that they were failing to thank 
God for the privilege of having children and 
giving them that influence that should be their 


just inheritance. 


In the poor community, the sacrifice of children 
is made on the altar of greed and selfishness. A 
mother leaves a son in early morning with money 
for lunch, ice cream, and candy to go to work and 
earn more money for the material things she 
craves and, at the same time, dulls the conscience 
to her deeper responsibility to her boy. The pres- 
sure of business and industry, the demands for 
production, and the stress of emergencies create 
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and offer tempting inducements and opportunities 
that could not be disregarded except by those more 
sensitive to the needs of children than the need 
for materials. 

From the poorest to the wealthiest communi- 
ties there is little restraint to the demands of boys. 
The first of these is for a car—a sports model with 
the greatest speed. Parents rationalize it by as- 
suring themselves that their son will do only the 
right thing at all times. They are amazed when 
word comes of a wreck to find that the son was 
driving the highway at 90 miles per hour with a 
group of his pals in the car. They are more amazed 
when he is arrested leaving the scene that left a 
dead body on the street. They are still more 
amazed to find them involved in a fight or robbery 
of serious proportions, and yet these are the 
stories we read all too often in the daily papers 
of every county in the country. Faith in one’s 
children must not be based on blind innocence 
but on the knowledge and a certainty of what 
they do. Parents who neglect their children during 
their youth are sowing seeds of delinquency and 
we are today reaping a harvest of young men 
whose urge for some compensating reaction leads 
to every form of wrongdoing. Unfortunately, this 
neglect comes from homes in every type of com- 
munity, poor and rich alike. It comes from the 
downtown areas and the suburbs. Delinquency is 
no longer segregated and bounded by certain 
streets. We face it as a problem everywhere. 


Idleness 


In addition to parental neglect, there are other 
contributing factors. In communities where I have 
worked it has been excessive indulgence in chil- 
dren. Its motive has been noble but the result 
harmful. Hundreds of times parents have said to 
me, “I want my boy to have things I did not have 
when I was a boy.” The principle was worthy but 
money in the hands of a boy is like a knife or gun 
or automobile unless a thorough training goes 
along with its use. 

Increased hours of leisure with plenty of money 
creates a situation filled with dangers that cannot 
always be avoided. Idle hours and idle boys go 
hand in hand in creating situations that from 
time to time must explode into acts of excitement, 
violence, and often crime. Idleness leads to gam- 
bling, drinking, and a variety of sex evils. Modern 
education has contributed to this by advocating 
little or no home study. There is no longer the 
need for boys to do such chores as seeking kindling 
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and coal for the home. Shopping is done once a 
week and food stored in the freezer. Repairs are 
made by trained operators. Lawns are cut by 
power mowers. These and other timesaving de- 
vices have left few assignments to occupy the 
time of boys who are left to roam the streets 
with few constructive things to do. Consequently, 
he becomes a boy of the street, an idler full of 
energy and drive for either good or evil. There 
are few opportunities for good and many for evil. 
He insults girls and women and attacks other in- 
nocent and harmless boys. He becomes a menace 
to property and, at times, a threat to life. He 
sometimes descends to the level of an animal and 
left to his own devices will become vicious and 
feared by all who must pass his way. He must be 
trained. He must be disciplined. He must be given 
some work to do, both mental and physical. It is 
totally unfair to allow a boy to grow in an ugly 
environment and not do as much for him as is 
done for the ordinary plant that grows in the 
yard or the cow in the pasture. 

We must accept the fact that a boy, if given the 
proper care and training, will grow into a worthy 
citizen of his community. Without that attention 
his physical qualities will dominate his conduct 
and behavior rather than be controlled by the 
keen and sensitive attributes of the mind and 
heart. It is not a simple task. The whole world of 
today is in great confusion and no one can be 
absolutely certain of standing erect in things of 
the mind or heart or spirit. Only a few short years 
ago the range of individual activity was limited 
to the neighborhood in which he lived. Today, | 
there is no limit. The radio, television, good roads, 
automobiles and airplanes have destroyed bound- 
aries and brought every nation of the earth to 
live as near neighbors. They have also brought 
new and complicated problems into the field of 
education, politics, social relations, economics and 
on down the line to the point that all that we do 
and all that we think has a bearing on peoples and 
nations all over the world. There is little wonder 
that the immature youth becomes lost and finds 
relief and a kind of relaxation in doing the things 
that bring applause from his pals and attention 
from adults. This boy has been branded our great- 
est problem by the police, by the courts, and by 
almost every agency that deals with him. Yet, in 
spite of all that we think and say about him, he 
has responded to the call of two world wars and 
by his courage and valor saved civilization from 


the rule of Communist leaders. 
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Influences Outside the Home 


What then can we do to guide him over a brief 
span of life as he evolves from an animal empha- 
sis to one of realization and understanding that be- 
longs to human beings? It seems to me that we 
must realize that parents are failing to meet their 
responsibility to him. The home should again be- 
come the playground for boys, not only for those 
of the home but for friends and neighbors. It is 
time for young boys to learn the lessons of cour- 
tesy and consideration for others. It is a time 
when parents can guide the unfolding of all social 
relations with no feeling of resentment on the part 
of the boy. It is the normal influence under which 
every boy will be happy and it will make him 
proud of his home and his parents. 

There are times, to be sure, when a boy must 
go out from the home to meet and mingle with 
all of the influences of his community. He cannot 
be raised as a hothouse plant. He must be taught 
that the world is very real and that evil stalks 
the streets and alleys and playgrounds and all 
other places where he may find himself. He will 
be tested by all of those influences and only the 
courage within him will resist them. It is this de- 
termination that must be built and strengthened 
by the love and confidence of parents. It is more 
vital and important than cocktail hours or bridge 
parties. It is the very foundation of our American 
life because, as has been said on so many occa- 
sions, the boy of today will rule the land tomor- 
row. He will meet the challenge if we as adults 
will give him the opportunity. 

Herbert Hoover once said that the pavements 
of city streets are very poor soil for growing 
worth-while boys and no one questions the truth 
of the statement. Since there are hundreds of 
thousands of city boys, there must be created and 
set into motion some means of offsetting the 
severity of those pavements. The Boys’ Club, 
along with many other agencies and institutions, 
is operating for this purpose. They provide op- 
portunity for boys to play athletic games of all 
kinds, work with their hands in some interesting 
craft, read books and prepare lessons, have their 
bodies examined by physicians and defects correc- 
ted, play various table games for the sheer pleas- 
ure of playing, work in shops for manual training, 
printing, and scores of other activities. All of 
these, supervised by sympathic and understanding 
leaders, fill these clubs to capacity and yet the sum 
total of them all is but a drop in the bucket when 
the whole need is considered. The Boys’ Club does 
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not take so much pride in reforming a delinquent 
as in making it possible for thousands of boys to 
avoid the certain dangers that lead them down the 
line of a fairly well-defined pattern of behavior. 
Every city and every community needs such an in- 
stitution as the Boys’ Club, The Boy Scouts, the 
YMCA, the settlement house, and playgrounds and 
community centers. All of these go hand in hand 
with the home and their leaders go hand in hand 
with parents to provide a lifeline of safety for 
boys who must grow and expand by the physical, 
mental, and spiritual energy that lies within their 
soul. 


The Place of Religion 


The attitudes and reactions of boys today have 
led me to the firm conviction that one of the great- 
est reasons for failure with boys is a sad neglect 
on the part of parents, teachers, leaders, and 
government officials of the fundamental place of 
religion in the individual and group life of our 
society. I have said many times that the greatest 
possession of a boy is a soul, and I do not mean 
some mysterious and elusive thing to be saved for 
life after death. It is the abiding urge in every 
boy for the highest ideals of life. It is the urge 
that makes him sacrifice in war for the things he 
desires in peace. It is the dynamo of his life and 
it drives him with force and power to the ideal 
of life which has been given to him. These ideals 
come from religion. The brand matters little be- 
cause all religions point the way, encourage and 
inspire the whole life. It is a common denominator 
for all groups, rich or poor, white or black, strong 
or weak. Its ideals and principles should again be 
established in the home and in every institution 
that pretends to work with boys. We can be re- 
ligious without being sectarian. In all the boys I 
have known, I have not known one who was not 
interested in the intangible mysteries of life. We 
should not forget that sentiments and emotions 
create much of the atmosphere of human relations. 
We cannot rely entirely upon law or logic. Faith 
is an elusive concept and yet it is the very founda- 
tion of trade and commerce. It builds confidence 
in our fellowman and gives us unity in every emer- 
gency. It forms a ground for courtesy, considera- 
tion, and respect. It makes us conscious of some 
being above man whose law must be respected 
and obeyed with no chance to make excuses. It is 
illogical to think that a man will violate moral 
law and not violate civil law. 
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On the other hand, the man who respects and 
follows the laws of God is sensitive to those laws 
that have to do with living peacefully and happily 
with his fellow man. History tells the story of how 
mighty powers lost their strength and prestige by 
violating moral standards of life. Carthage, 
Palmyra, Greece, Rome, and more recently Ger- 
many are notable examples. How often have we 
heard the warning from our own statesmen and 
leaders that we dare not grow strong in arms and 
weak in spiritual ideals. No nation has yet sur- 
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vived which disregarded the laws of God and that 
which applies to nations applies to the home. 
Boys and girls alike must grow and develop in 
an environment of love and be taught by word 
and by example that goodness, truth, and beauty 
are virtues of the soul and belong to each one of 
us. These lessons cannot be taught by indirection 
and substitution. It is the direct responsibility of 
parents, teachers, pastors, and leaders and the 
measure of failure will measure the conduct and 
behavior of boys and girls in the community. 


The Boy Scout Program as a Group Approach 
in Institutional Delinquency Treatment 


By GEORGE H. WEBER, PH.D. 
Chief, Division of Diagnosis and Treatment, Youth Conservation Commission, State of Minnesota 


juvenile delinquents is the restoration of 

these delinquents to society as constructive, 
well-adjusted citizens. Among the many ways of 
achieving this goal are the various group methods, 
such as group psychotherapy, group recreation, 
and group education. The Boy Scout program, 
while not designed as a group method for the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents, contains many 
of the elements of these group methods and, with 
some minor program adaptations, can be effec- 
tively used in the treatment of delinquency. 

This does not mean that delinquents, if pre- 
sented with a Scouting program, will readily and 
generally accept it in its entirety and subsequently 
give up their delinquent behavior patterns; nor 
does this imply that Scouting is a group approach 
that can be used with all delinquents. It can, how- 
ever, be used in certain cases as a group method 
of treatment. Further, the Scouting program can 
either introduce for the first time or reintroduce 
the delinquent to constructive groups and individ- 
uals outside the institution. 

More concretely, when a boy is committed to an 
institution, he is generally delinquent enough to 
make him unacceptable to the community. Upon 
admission to the institution he is exposed to an 
environment which is predominanty socially con- 
structive because it is planned and controlled to a 
high degree. Through a therapeutic process, in 
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which many positive and planned influences are 
brought to bear on the delinquent, it is anticipated 
that he will become capable of reentering and 
functioning more effectively in the outside world. 
The Boy Scout program offers an approach which 
is particularly effective because, while such a 
group can be established within an institution, it 
offers the boys who participate some contact with 
the world outside the institution, and with the 
values that they can obtain there. 

Our experience with such a program at the. 
Kansas Boys’ Industrial School (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as KBIS) and the results in terms of 
equipping the participants for better adjustment 
bore out our assumptions as to the value of such 
a program. The attitudes and behavior of the boys 
who participated changed perceptibly from nega- 
tivism, aggressiveness, and irritability to cooper- 
ation and friendliness. This change was observed 
by the Scoutmasters in the activities of the boys 
in the troop and by the institutional staff in ob- 
serving the Scouts’ day-to-day behavior. Besides 
the positive contribution that the program made 
to the treatment of its participants, the activities, 
behavior, and spirit of the troop served as a mod- 
est and realistic model to which the other groups 
within the institution could aspire. Further, the 
individual Scouts carried new activity ideas—in 
arts and in craft-skills—back to their cottages, 
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and they taught others, thereby enriching the gen- 
eral institutional program. 

Furthermore, there was a real interest in the 
program on the part of the boys. During the 
2-year period covered in this report, from June 
1949 to September 1951, a total of 239 boys partic- 
ipated in the program.’ Some boys, of course, 
maintained their interest longer than others. Fifty 
percent sustained their interest through the trial 
period which usually continued until they had 
passed all their tenderfoot tests. Of those who 
were officially accepted for membership in the 
troop, 85 percent continued actively until the time 
of their parole. 

There was a break in the continuity of the pro- 
gram from September 1951 to February 1952 be- 
cause of the lack of a Scoutmaster. In February 
1952 the troop was reestablished and it continued 
until September 1953. During that period 170 boys 
participated. Forty-seven percent of this number 
successfully completed the trial period and became 
members of the troop. Eighty percent of these 
participated in the troop until they were released 
from the institution. Whether the interest of any 
of the boys continued after parole is not known,. 
since no studies have been made to determine the 
number of boys who participated in postinstitu- 
tional Scouting activities. There has been no troop 
at the KBIS since 1953 because of the lack of a 
Scoutmaster. 

The boys’ enthusiam for the program was 
shared by the staff of KBIS, who gave it their 
active support. The troop was an extra-curricular 
activity of the institution’s educational depart- 
ment, and its leader was usually a teacher; the 
Scoutmaster had the assistance of one or two 


1 The author was associated with the troop in a consulting capacity 
during this period. John Tilghman, a teacher in the institution, was 
the Scoutmaster during this period. The author is pleased to acknowl- 
edge the many conferences with Mr. Tilghman which were helpful 
in developing the ideas expressed in this article. The author is also 
indebted to Mr. Tilghman for the statistics on the KBIS troop. 

2In this particular setting clinical findings included: medical, psy- 
chiatric, psychological and social diagnostic findings, environmental 
Eocene notes, and psychotherapy notes if the boy was in psycho- 
therapy. 

3 Besides an expressed desire, it is important that the boy have 
mean gaa an interest in activities similar to those which scouting 
provides. 

4 See Harry Stack Sullivan, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry. Wash- 
ington: The William Alanson White Psychiatric Foundation, 1946, par- 
ticularly the chapter by Patrick Mullahy, “A Theory of Interpersonal 
Relations and the Evolution of Personality,” pp. 119-147. 

5 For a discussion of the concept of identification, see Ives Kendricks, 
Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis, 2nd edition. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1939, pp. 159-167. The significance of this concept for socio- 
logical theory is discussed by Louisa Holt in “Identification: A Crucial 
Concept for Sociology” Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, Vol. 14, No. 5, 
Sept. 1950, pp. 164-174. 

6 For discussion of concepts referring to an individual’s code of 
ethics, see: “Conscience,” Robert Cooley Angell in Henry Pratt Fair- 
child, Dictionary of Sociology. New York: Philosophical Library, 1944, 
p. 61; “Me,” George Herbert Mead, Mind, Self and Society, University 
of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 175-210; ‘“‘Super-ego,” Ives Hendricks, 
Facts and Theories of Psychoanalysis 2nd edition. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1939, pp. 148-149, ‘‘Ego-Ideal,” S. Freud, New Introductory 
Lectures on Psychoanalysis, translated by W. J. H. Sprott, New York: 
Norton and Co., Inc., 1933, pp. 92-93. 
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others from the staff and the consultation services 
of the clinical and social service staff. The troop 
was indeed a well-integrated unit, as is evidenced 
by its constructive activities within the institu- 
tion, the regular participation of the institutional 
Scout troop in Scout area activities, and the fact 
that several of the scouts attended national jam- 
borees. 

The Scouting program was a particularly ef- 
fective part of the total treatment program be- 
cause it offered the boy a well-organized group 
with a definite code of ethics and a diversified pro- 
gram to which he could belong. It also offered him 
contact with nondelinquent Scouts in a commun- 
ity setting. 

The rest of this paper deals with the special 
problems of maintaining such a program, and 
presents some of the generalizations that were 
formulated as the program was in process, and 
which were used in guiding it. 


of 


Criteria in Selecting Delinquents for Scouting 


The selection of boys for membership is made 
by the Scoutmaster following requests by the de- 
linquents. This is done on the basis of interviews 
with them, and with the help of the observations 
and clinical findings? of the institutional staff. 

In considering a delinquent for troop member- 
ship, the Scoutmaster should take note of the fol- 
lowing factors: (1) the personality of the individ- 
ual delinquent, (2) the nature of the general insti- 
tutional environment, (3) the nature of the 
delinquent’s particular living unit, (4) the nature 
of the Scout troop, and (5) the nature of the 
more normal society outside the institution. 

These factors influencing selection will be dis- 
cussed in the order they have been mentioned. 

1. The Personality of the Individual Delin- 
quent.—It is preferable that the delinquent desir- 
ing® to belong to a Scout troop possess the need to 
belong and the ability to get along in a relatively 
well-structured group, the desire to achieve and 
win at least some socially approved goals. He 
should have at least a fair capacity to form and 
sustain interpersonal relationships‘ and to iden- 
tify® himself with group and adult leadership. He 
should possess a conscience* whose code of ethics 
is for the most part generally socially construc- 
tive, and his intelligence should be at least in the 
dull normal range. 

2. The Nature of the General Institutional En- 
vironment.—The physical structure and the plant 
layout of an institution are important considera- 
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tions in the selection of delinquents for troop 
membership for they influence who is thrown into 
contact with whom in the institution and, to some 
extent, how this contact occurs. These aspects of 
the general institutional environment can provide 
opportunities for certain relationships to develop 
between and among the delinquents which can 
affect who will and who will not apply for troop 
membership. This consequently limits the selec- 
tion. 

How the staff is organized affects the selection 
of delinquents for scouting. Both the formal and 
the informal relationships among the individuals, 
among groups, and between persons and groups 
of the institution are important. The staff’s unity 
or lack of it, their system of values, attitudes, feel- 
ings, and their general point of view toward de- 
linquents all affect who is chosen for the troop. 
For instance, an institution that is well organized 
and well led—one whose members are generally 
cooperative in their relationships with each other, 
view the delinquents as boys with problems, and 
have an understanding yet realistic attitude to- 
ward delinquency treatment—will be better able 
to initiate and sustain a “poorer” candidate for 
Scout membership than would a social organiza- 
tion with less unity and harmony. 

In addition, the status and prestige assigned to 
the Scout program will affect the number of ap- 
plicants and the kind of boys who can sustain 
their membership in the program. For example, 
a program which is given important status and 
prestige in the total treatment program will tend 
to draw many applicants and encourage and 
support their membership. Under less favorable 
conditions, the number of applicants and boys 
continuing their membership will be smaller. 

3. The Nature of the Delinquents Living 
Unit.—The delinquent’s living unit is an aspect of 
the general institutional environment. As in the 
general environment, the physical basis of the en- 
vironment and the social organization of the 
living unit influences selection. A boy’s bed may 
-be next to the bed of an active Scout; the group 
that has the greatest prestige in a cottage has 
many Scouts in it; these are some of the ways in 
Which the living unit may determine who applies 


™For “selection factors” in attracting and sustaining boys in Scout 
Programs outside of delinquent institutions, see: (1) Henry P. Fair- 
child, Conduct Habits of Boys Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, 1931; 
(2) Nathan G. Mandel, A Controlled Analysis of the Relationship of 
Scout Tenure and Participation to Community Adjustment, M.A. 
Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1938; (3) Albert R. Monson, Leader- 
ship, Participation in Student Activities and Development of Character, 
M.A. Thesis, University of Minnesota, 1935; (4) Ray O. Wyland, Scout- 
ing in the Schools, Teachers College, Columbia University, Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 631, 1984, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
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for Scouting. Further, the attitudes toward Scout- 
ing of the cottage workers, with whom the delin- 
quents are in close association, are crucial in en- 
couraging and supporting interest in Scouting. 

4. The Nature of the Scout Troop.—The char- 
acter of the Scout troop at a given time also affects 
the selection of the new members mainly because 
the interpersonal relationships of the group must 
always be functioning in the area of socially con- 
structive activity. Thus, whether the attitudes of 
the majority of members in the troop at a given 
time are socially constructive or hanging in deli- 
cate balance between socially constructive and 
antisocial will greatly affect the consideration 
given to a particular boy seeking membership.” 
Of course, the type of leadership, friendship pat- 
terns, particular activity interests, and physical 
facilities must also be considered. 

5. The Nature of Society Outside the Institu- 
tion.—The Scout troop, the delinquent’s living 
unit, and the institution are affected, in a general 
way, by the more normal society outside the insti- 
tution. The relationship between the “inside” and 
the “outside” influences the kind of candidates 
that the troop can consider for membership. The 
community’s understanding of the institution’s 
Scouting program and its accompanying problems 
will determine the extent of the cooperation given 
by the community—particularly the various serv- 
ice organizations, church groups, and the police. 
Thus an interested, understanding, and patient 
community could tolerate a marginal or poor insti- 
tutional Scout troop and this, in turn, would mean 


that the Scoutmaster could consider marginal or . 


poor candidates for selection in the institutional 
Scout troop. Conversely, a community which 
lacked these positive features would tend to de- 
crease the consideration given to a poor candidate. 
Furthermore, the resources that a community has 
available for use by Scouts will also determine 
how much support it can give the institutional 
Scout troop. Should the community have other 
Scout troops, it would mean that some of these 
facilities would have to be shared. 

How these several principles guide the selection 
of boys for the troop may best be illustrated by 
citing a particular case. 

Jim was an overly active, aggressive, 13-year-old boy 
committed to the Kansas Boys’ Industrial School from 
a large city in Kansas for petty stealing. He was a 
neglected and deprived child of a large family. Jim was 
of average intelligence. The father was an alcoholic; 
the mother was domineering and ambitious. 

In the institution Jim had difficulty in my accepted 


as a regular member of any of the groups. He sought 
attention from the boys and from the cottage staff by 
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teasing and pressnant them. The cottage parents had 
difficulty in dealing with him as they were too passive 
in their relationships with him. In the academic school 
he manifested less of this behavior because the program 
was more organized. 

After several months in the institution, Jim came to 
the Scoutmaster asking to join the school troop. He ap- 
peared sincere in his request and displayed a fair knowl- 
edge of the institutional Scouting program and some of 
its objectives. The Scoutmaster was aware that Jim had 
difficulty in getting along with others. Before makin 
his decision, he consulted the boy’s case file and foun 
that much of Jim’s aggressiveness was related to his 
anger, which stemmed from his having been deprived in 
early childhood of affection and interest, and that much 
of his provoking behavior was his effort to relate to 
people. But the Scoutmaster also noted on a teacher’s 
report that Jim was able to function better in a highly 
structured group situation. 

The Scout troop, at the time Jim asked to join, was 
a well-integrated troop since the troop population had 
been relatively stable for some time. Several of the boys 
who were leaders in the troop had advanced to higher 
ranks and were well acquainted with the philosophy of 
Scouting. The community adjacent to the institution 
was interested in and cooperated with the Scouting pro- 
gram at the institution by inviting them to participate 
in community activities involving Scouts. Several boys 
in Jim’s cottage were Scouts. The cottage parents of 
that cottage were actively interested in the program. 

The Scoutmaster decided that the troop was stable 
enough to include Jim as a Scout, especially since he 
seemed to function more effectively in a well-organized 
situation. He believed that Jim was sincere in his in- 
terest in Scouting and that he did desire to become a 
member of this group. He thought that Jim’s cottage 
supported his membership. The outside community was 
receptive to the Scout program and did not present any 
problem in respect to fers membership. 

Jim’s subsequent Scout experience proved to be bene- 
ficial. He found that the troop would not tolerate his 
aggressive behavior, and he gradually modified this be- 
havior in favor of a more spontaneous interaction with 
members in the troop. His aggressive tendencies con- 
tinued but were less impulsive and more frequently 
channeled into the troop’s activities. 


Use of the Scouting Program as 
a Treatment Method 


It might be well to mention here that an insti- 
tutional Scout program differs somewhat from a 
community Scout program, mainly by degree 
rather than by kind. Although debatable, institu- 
tional troops may be unable to maintain as high 
a level of acceptable group behavior as community 
troops. This is highly probable if the institutional 
troop is used as a group approach for the treat- 
ment of delinquents and the delinquents’ unaccept- 
able behavior is viewed as something with which 
to work rather than something to suppress. 

This kind of Scouting requires the Scoutmaster 
and his assistants to have some knowledge of the 
dynamics of individual and group behavior and 
some understanding of the treatment potentials of 
the Scouting program. This means that the Scout- 
master’s handling of the delinquent Scout’s be- 
havior, within the framework of the institutional 


8 See Handbook for Boys. New York: Boy Scouts of America, 1953, 
andl Handbook for Scoutmasters, New York: Boy Scouts of America, 
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Scouting program, be advanced beyond common 
sense to a definite skill. 

However, the Scouting program is organized in 
such a way that it can be effectively used as a 
group approach in institutional delinquency treat- 
ment without radical changes in its basic plan. 
The activities of the program, and the way they 
are put into practice both contribute to its use as 
a group approach. Here the activities will be re- 
ferred to as “structural” and the way they are put 
into practice will be designated by the term “func- 
tional.” 


Some Structural Aspects of the Scout Program 


The structure of the Scouting program has 
definite formal organization in that it defines the 
size of the group, has certain requirements for 
group membership and leadership, specifies many 
of the ethical standards and objectives of the 
troop, outlines a program of activities, and pro- 
vides some methods for achieving the objectives.’ 

These requirements let the delinquents know 
what is expected of them, yet they are sufficiently 
flexible to allow for individual and troop adjust- 
ments. The formal statement and application of 
the Scout Oath and Laws are an example of this. 
Included among them are the laws to be trust- 
worthy, obedient, friendly, helpful to other people 
at all times and the like. These are high ideals for 
any boy to live up to and delinquents may not be 
able to reach this level of ethical functioning. This 
means that the Scout rules must be encouraged 
and enforced in relationship to the potential of 
the group and the individual’s abilities to achieve 
them. 

Many activities outlined by the Scout program 
are structured to meet the “action-oriented,” ad- 


venturous tendencies of the delinquents in that’ 


they require the Scout’s participation in activities 
which involve a great deal of physical expression 
and prowess. Equally as important is the fact that 
some of these activities are steeped in history and 
tradition which emphasize courage and rugged 
individualism. Many of the activities are con- 
ducted out-of-doors. This gives the delinquent 
greater latitude in which to function and tends to 
decrease the number of agitating environmental 
stimuli. Nature also seems to have a generally 
pacifying effect on these delinquents who are very 
aggressive in numerous situations. Out-of-doors 
the delinquent has an opportunity to express his 
aggressive feelings in socially constructive and ac- 
ceptable ways. This can be seen in the camping 
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activities, which give the Scout an opportunity to 
live a semiprimitive life in the out-of-doors, build 
camps, chop wood, fish, cook, build trails, and 
participate in a host of other similar activities, 
which are often related to Indians’, pioneers’, and 
woodsmen’s way of life. 

The Scout program can help those delinquents 
whose interests are not generally socially con- 
structive through its activities. These are many 
and varied and some activity can be found which 
appeals to each of them. The activities are all so- 
cially acceptable and constructive and can be used 
as a stepping stone to other interests. Also, many 
of the Scout activities are prevocational in nature 
and can acquaint the delinquent in a general way 
with different jobs. This is especially true for the 
merit badge program. 

Awards in the form of badges are given for 
successful participation in many of the activities, 
and these are concrete symbols to the boy of his 
achievements. In addition, he gains satisfaction 
and learns new skills from these activities. The 
activities and tests which precede the awards can 
be easily “individualized” and the delinquent need 
not compete against others but can test himself 
for improvement. This individualizing can be of 
particular help to those boys who are poor com- 
petitors because of a sense of failure or feelings 
of inadequacy. 

Many Scout activities are inspirational in na- 
ture; however, they can be woven into some in- 
sight-giving experiences.® For example, in scout- 
ing the activities around a campfire are mainly 
inspirational; e.g., singing, story-telling, and dem- 
onstrations. Here they often talk about their 
community and school experiences and, as they 
feel more secure with each other and the leader, 
they will talk about their family problems and 
concerns. Furthermore, the spontaneous story- 
telling and “bull sessions” frequently give the 
boys the feeling that “the other fellow’s experi- 
ences haven’t been so different from mine.” The 
Scoutmaster, depending upon his understanding 
of group dynamics and group psychotherapy, can 
utilize this spontaneous information for the 
group’s further consideration and discussion, and 
can also add it to his repertoire of information 
about the individual and the group for more ef- 
fective approaches to the boys at a later time. 

The more formal inspirational activities of 
candle lighting investiture, repetition of Scout 


®For a discussion of the implications of insight-giving therapeutic 
methods in group psychotherapy as compared to inspirational thera- 
peutic methods, see G. W. Thomas, “Group Psychotherapy: A Review 
of the Literature,” Psychosomatic Medicine 5:166-180, 1943. 


Oath and Laws, and formal courts of honor, such 
as are practiced in various Scout ceremonies and 
rituals, are less apt to provide the delinquent with 
insight-giving experience, but they are valuable 
in that they may attract a delinquent into the 
Scout program. Inspiration may help him to con- 
tinue in the program, it may encourage him to 
accept a more socially constructive code of be- 
havior, and it may assist the delinquent to ally or 
relate himself with a more constructive segment 
of society. 

Another structural aspect of the Scouting pro- 
gram is the intertroop activities which bring the 
delinquent into contact with troops of normal 
boys. This is an activity different from the other 
activities that have been mentioned in that, like 
these that bring the Scout into contact with na- 
ture, this brings him into contact with society 
outside the institution. 


Some Functional Aspects of the Scout Program 


In function, the Scout troop can be viewed as 
a group in which there is a dynamic interaction 
of “give-and-take” among the Scouts, with the 
Scoutmaster, and “between” the Scouts and their 
projects; often the projects are but a part of the 
vehicle of interaction among the individuals of 
the troop and Scoutmaster. As the troop is occa- 
sionally included as a part of an area or larger 
Scout camp, some of these same processes also 
function in this enlarged Scouting structure. Con- 
versations and exchanges of feelings between 
Scouts and Scoutmaster, which result from these 


interpersonal relationships, provide part of the . 


means for carrying out the Scouting activities 
such as the learning of Scout materials and skills; 
and these exchanges also have other positive ef- 
fects upon the members of the troop, such as the 
formation of friendships. 


One of the functional aspects of the Scouting 
program is the positive relationship that can exist 
between the delinquent and the Scoutmaster and 
that often helps delinquents form more positive 
ideas about the character of adults. The Scout- 
master is a socially constructive person whom the 
delinquent can admire, with whom he can identify, 
and after whom he can pattern himself. This 
identification with the Scoutmaster will help the 
delinquent to accept many of the ideals and stand- 
ards of the Scout program. To a certain extent, 
he will unwittingly form attitudes and likes and 
dislikes, after the model of the leader. 
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Somewhat apart from the relations between the 
Scoutmaster and the troop are the relations be- 
tween the Scouts and other Scoutmasters and 
leaders from the communities outside the institu- 
tion. When the group goes to various Scout activi- 
ties outside the institutional society, the delin- 
quents also have an opportunity to relate to other 
Scoutmasters from the more normal society. This 
opportunity seems particularly important because 
it gives the delinquent a chance to know firsthand 
some of the representatives of that segment of so- 
ciety against whom he may have been “acting 
out.” That is, to the materially deprived delinquent 
both the professional Scout administrators and 
volunteer Scoutmasters may be viewed initially 
as coming from that stratum of society who 
“have” and who, consequently, are natural en- 
emies of those who “have not.” However, as a re- 
sult of their experiences with these Scouters, and 
after several weeks of camp, leadership training, 
courts of honor, and other Scout activities, the de- 
linquent may, to a certain extent, take into ac- 
count his new experiences and contrast them with 
his previous ideas. 

Another of the functional aspects of the Scout 
troop is the therapeutic use the Scoutmaster can 
make of the interpersonal relationships between 
himself and the troop. He will employ certain ap- 
proaches in dealing with the group as a whole, and 
certain approaches in dealing with the individual 
members. Generally, an enthusiastic, actively 
friendly approach creates an atmosphere of ac- 
ceptance that is stimulating and that supports and 
further encourages the initial interest of the de- 
linquent in the Scout program. This approach also 
encourages the boy to identify with the troop 
leader and promotes high group morale, which 
makes it easier for the individual Scouts to relate 
to each other more positively, build group solidar- 
ity, and strive for common and individual goals. 
This approach structures an environment that is 
characterized by “freedom,” informality, and ac- 
ceptance and, as such, assists in the release of 
tension by minimizing anxiety so that the Scouts 
are able to work on constructive Scout activities. 
The Scoutmaster must convey these attitudes to 


the troop by his attitude and general manner, as 


well as by his participation in the various activi- 
ties of the group. 


10 The formulations of this paragraph were primarily guided by 
Cooley’s conception of the looking-glass self, Charles Herten Cooley, 
Human Nature and the Social Order. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1902 and Ackerman’s conception of the group a in group 
psychotherapy. cin gl Ww. Ack erman, “Psychoanalysis and Group Psy- 
chotherapy,” Jou hopathology and Sociatry, Vol. III, 
August-December No. 2 a ly 
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In some instances giving special attention, in- 
terest, support, encouragement, and reassurance 
to generally anxious, tense, depressed, withdrawn, 
or insecure boys, is helpful. Other types of boys 
occasionally express some of this same behavior 
under conditions of special stress; e.g., when re- 
ceiving communications from home or upsetting 
visits from relatives, and they respond favorably 
to a similar approach. 

Within this general approach, certain tech- 
niques may be employed to deal with the charac- 
teristically shrewd, calculating delinquent who is 
prone to act out impulsively and destructively 
with very little subsequent guilt. Still more dif- 
ficult to deal with is the delinquent who discharges 
his antisocial tendencies in subtle indirect ways, 
with very little guilt. In either of these cases, a 
consistently firm, matter-of-fact, direct, suppres- 
sive approach with respect to unacceptable be- 
havior may be used effectively by the leader until 
it appears that another approach, which would 
encourage a closer interpersonal relationship, can 
be employed. The Scoutmaster can also focus the 
group’s influence occasionally on a specific indi- 
vidual or a number of individuals within the 
group to bring about behavior more acceptable 
to the standards of the group. 

The Scoutmaster usually will limit his role to 
work with the group as a whole; however, if a 
boy does not respond positively to any of these ef- 
forts, an individual conference may be arranged 
with the boy and his reality difficulties can be 
discussed in a friendly, yet matter-of-fact, way. 
Depending upon the nature of the difficulty and 
the boy concerned, communications and confer- 
ences with other staff members may be used. This 
may be done whether the boy is antisocial or pre- 
sents other problems in respect to his individual 
adjustment or the group’s adjustment. 

A third functional aspect of Scouting is the 
troop itself, which provides the delinquent with 
a constructive group to which he can belong.” 
The delinquent is given an opportunity to gain 
acceptance, recognition, and security through re- 
lationships to the troop as a whole and to the in- 
dividuals within the troop. The troop provides the 
delinquents with a constructive group against 
which they can view themselves, a group that 
views them as nondelinquent rather than delin- 
quent and expects socially acceptable behavior 
from them. The troop members, who stimulate the 
delinquent to form a new opinion of himself and 
of others, will provide him with a pattern of be 
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havior for relating to others in a more construc- 
tive and nondelinquent manner. The troop pro- 
vides the delinquent with some forces of control 
as it sets the limits of what it will tolerate and 
enforces these standards. 

The experience of John in the Scouting pro- 
gram shows how the program can help the delin- 
quent in his adjustment. 


John was a slightly-built boy of 11, sentenced to the 
institution for petty stealing. He had been in the insti- 
tution about 4 months when he came to the Scoutmaster 
and asked to join the troop. He was shy and hesitant 
in his yg ere and his whole manner suggested timid- 
ity. The Scoutmaster was not acquainted with John but 
did know him to be a quiet lad, causing no particular 
trouble, but displaying no signs of initiative or leader- 
ship, and lacking in friends. 

When the Scoutmaster checked John’s case records 
and talked with others closely associated with him, he 
learned that the boy spent much of his time, at school 
and in the cottage, daydreaming, and withdrawing from 
others. The Scoutmaster felt that the boy’s request to 
join the troop was important because it suggested an 
interest in becoming part of a group and was concrete 
evidence of his desire to become more active. He decided 
to admit John to the troop. 

As a member of the Scout troop, John was hesitant 
in participating in the general Scout activities, but 
eagerly involved himself in learning the skills and 
knowledge necessary to pass the individualized tests. 
Passing these tests and receiving the subsequent awards 
gave him a real sense of achievement and built his self- 
confidence. The awards were symbols of his achievement 
and gave him much needed status in the group. 

With this added confidence to bolster him, John took 
another step forward. He began to participate more ac- 
tively in the group activities of the Scouts. He was en- 
thusiastic about camping and at night around the camp- 
fire would join in the singing and spontaneous conversa- 
tion. The Scoutmaster used these spontaneous campfire 
sessions to establish a closer relationship with John and 
in this way John was given an opportunity to identify 
himself with a socially-constructive person. Some of this 
added confidence carried over into John’s cottage life 
and he made some attempts to become part of the — 
life in the cottage. He displayed some of the craft wor 
he had made as a Scout in the cottage living room one 
evening and some of the more antisocial boys in the 
cottage ridiculed his efforts. John made no further at- 
tempt at this time to involve himself in the cottage life 
but a few of the more interested boys sought his instruc- 
tion in these crafts individually and this opened the way 
for some cottage friendships. 

John never became a leader, but through his Scouting 
activities and subsequent involvement in some institu- 
tional activities, he did become more outgoing and con- 

ent. 


Problems in the Application of the 
Scouting Program 


As in any group treatment effort, the attempt 
to use the Boy Scout program as an integral part 
of a total institutional treatment program for de- 
linquents presents many problems. While some of 
the problems appear to be inherent in any group 
treatment approach, others appear to be some- 
What unique to this particular approach. 

The selection of members is an unusually dif- 
ficult task. The general criteria for selection, while 
helpful, are not sufficient in themselves to deter- 
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mine which boys will profit from this particular 
type of experience. Oftentimes, the tools for the 
selection of members—interviews, case history 
material, tests, and others—are not diagnostically 
acute enough to determine the presence and degree 
of the different personality characteristics in the 
boys being considered for the Scout troops. Nor 
are these tools acute enough to show how the in- 
dividual’s tendencies will be expressed in different 
situations. The composition of the troop and the 
total institutional environment, as well as the 
boy’s own home and community environments, are 
constantly changing and are elusive to very much 
stabilization. This type of fluid situation makes 
planning, as well as day-to-day functioning of the 
troop, very difficult. 

There is a constant movement in the institu- 
tional population caused by boys’ entering and 
leaving the institution. Consequently, there is a 
corresponding high rate of turnover in the Scout 
troop. 

Frequent change in the membership interferes 
with the continuity of the total Scout program, as 
it tends to impair group solidarity and group 
morale. The opportunity to develop leadership in 
boys is also greatly impaired by this turnover. 

Although the interest level of the boys may be 
generally high, they may have difficulty in advanc- 
ing along the Scout trail of achievements. Some 
of the boys may prefer to participate only in ac- 
tivities that do not include formal learning; they 
only want to hike, camp, fish, and participate in 
general activities of the excursion type, and they 
do not care to work in other required areas. Since 


these other activities, such as learning laws and © 


codes, are included in the program, attractive and 
stimulating methods of presenting these activities 
must be used to give the boys the full benefit of 
the Scout program. Sometimes the Scout program 
may find itself in competition, for its members’ 
interest, with other institutional programs that 
may provide some of the same types of activities 
as does Scouting, without requiring as much 
formalized learning and as high a standard of re- 
sponsible participation. 

Since the boys live in the institution, the troop 
does not have the emotional, social, and financial 
support of the parents for its activities. In their 
absence, the troop must have the active support of 
the institutional staff, particularly of those staff 
members who have close associations with the 
boys. Because of the great number of responsi- 
bilities carried by the institutional staff, active 
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support may not be forthcoming initially. After 
the effects of the Scouting program can be seen 
in the boys, staff members’ interest in and sup- 
port of the program increases; however, their ef- 
forts on behalf of the program are naturally 
limited by the press of their total responsibilities. 

Interest and active support are also needed from 
community organizations for assistance in plan- 
ning and providing opportunities for the institu- 
tional Scout troops in the community itself. These 
activities might include a Scout Circus, Com- 
parees, or salvage drives. Because the delinquents’ 
families are frequently unable to pay for member- 
ship, uniforms, and camping expenses, it may be 
necessary to obtain community sponsorship, in ad- 
dition to the institutional financial support. And 
such support may be difficult to obtain because 
most communities have a sufficient number of “‘so- 
cially worth-while” and challenging projects 
within their own areas regardless of the need 
elsewhere. Also, some resistance will be encount- 
ered from certain groups in the community who 
fear contamination of their own boys by the de- 
linquents. 


Within the troop, the boys are under pressure 
to do well when they participate in community 
functions or use community resources so that this 
aspect of their program may be continued. That 
is, their behavior must compare favorably with 
the behavior of the Scouts from the community in 
order to remain acceptable to the community. For 
the Scoutmaster, this means a great deal of orien- 
tation work in preparing the boys for these ex- 
periences. He must help them to understand their 
relatively delicate position. This is surely true at 
first. The Scoutmaster in helping them with this 
must be realistic but not alarming. This approach 
should also be coupled with encouragement and 
support. 

The principles and procedures discussed in the 
foregoing pages obviously cannot be automatically 
applied to all settings. Careful adaptation and 
modification of the techniques discussed in this 
article to meet the unique requirements of a par- 
ticular setting are necessary if a sound Scouting 
program is to be developed. 


TV Education Goes to Prison 


By DONALD B. PELCH 
Supervisor of Academic Education, Michigan Reformatory, Ionia 


has been offering a brandnew service to those 
who desire it. It is bringing into the home or 
community center the teaching, the classes, and 
the educational resources of the sometimes quite 
distant college or university. To receive its bene- 
fits one needs only to obtain a receiver and to be 
within signal range of the station. This new med- 
ium can scale the walls or fences and penetrate 
between the bars of correctional institutions. The 
prisoner, no matter how strong his. desire, nor- 
mally cannot go outside his walls to any class, but 
educational television courses can come to him. 
Nearly all reformatories and many maximum 
security prisons have an educational department 
and some type of educational program. However, 
since personnel is limited and the budget is small, 
these programs must be primarily concerned with 
benefitting the greatest number of inmates in the 
most basic areas. Major emphasis quite naturally 
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falls on trade training, elementary remedial, high 
school, on-the-job training, and—in more pro- 
gressive institutions—social education. But in 
every institution there exists a group of men who 
can master classwork on a college level and who 
can receive a great deal of benefit from so doing. 
It is to this group, possibly 5 to 15 percent of the 
institution population, that educational television 
offers a new and unusual opportunity. TV courses 
bring to these men new ideas, new inspirations, 
and new challenges. 


Michigan Reformatory’s Experiment 


Very early in the spring of 1954 some of the 
personnel in the education department of Michi- 
gan Reformatory became interested in the possi- 
bility of offering TV courses to some of the in- 
mates who are confined there. The officials of the 
continuing education service of Michigan State 
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College who operate educational television station 
WKAR, Channel 60, also became interested in the 
problem. 

Considerable planning by the educational de- 
partment at Michigan Reformatory was necessary 
before the first experimental class could be started. 
Technical problems of installation were solved by 
supervisory and inmate personnel of the mainten- 
ance department. 

After satisfactory reception was assured, se- 
lection of a class to take the first courses was nec- 
essary. An article about the experiment was pub- 
lished in Hill Top News, the institution paper. The 
article described the courses offered, the meeting 
times, and the cost. Accompanying the article 
was a coupon that could be sent to the director of 
education by anyone interested in taking the 
course. The names thus received were screened 
to determine what men had the educational quali- 
fications to profit from the course, and to discover 
which of these men had the necessary funds to 
cover the cost of tuition and textbook. 

Most of the inmates who responded expressed 
an interest in a course in literature and fine arts. 
The particular term about to begin dealt with 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Two men 
enrolled on a college credit basis. Each of these 
two men paid a tuition fee of $20 and a textbook 
charge of $5.55. Four other men enrolled on a 
non-college credit basis at a fee of $5 each plus 
textbook cost. Several interested men lacked the 
necessary funds to enroll, and of these men a few 
felt that they might be able to raise the necessary 
funds within a short time. In the first class two 
men enrolled for college credit, six men enrolled on 
anon-credit basis, but were promised institutional 
high school credit upon successful completion of 
the course, and two men who were merely audit- 
ing the course until parole date. This made a total 
class of 10 students. This may seem like a rather 
small group, but those in charge felt that it was 
sufficiently large for a trial class when the very 
real possibility existed that some unforeseen but 
insurmountable obstacle might force discontinu- 
ation of the course. 


Initial Preparations 


Initial preparations involved the handling of a 
great many details. At Michigan Reformatory the 
inmates do not have cash in their possession, so 
their financial transactions are handled by a 
voucher system in the cashier’s office. Certain for- 
malities were necessary to transfer each man’s 
Money so that it could be paid out for tuition and 
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texts. In nearly all reformatories and prisons 
there are varying degrees of restriction placed up- 
on the movement of the inmates. After darkness 
falls, movement usually becomes more restricted. 
Assembled classes had to be under a responsible 
custodial or supervisory employee. Arrangements 
also had to be made with the state library so that 
students could borrow any necessary reference 
books. The texts for the course had to be pur- 
chased from the bookstore. All the officials in- 
volved gave splendid cooperation, all details were 
finally arranged, and at 7:00 p.m., September 27, 
1954, the class met for the first time. 

As the newness diminished, an efficient class 
routine developed. A period of time after each 
class was spent in general discussion. At that time 
reference books were also exchanged, so that each 
man had an opportunity to investigate more at 
length what was discussed during the telecast. 
Some students composed study aids such as 
sketches and glossaries; others prepared and dit- 
tographed these for distribution to class members. 
Pictures used as visuals in the course were lent 
to the class by Professor Jesse J. Garrison, the 
instructor. 

At about this time considerable publicity began 
to appear in the newspapers throughout the state 
and in several out-of-state publications. With the 
exception of one or two short comments decrying 
the luxury of TV in a prison, all the papers rec- 
ognized the experiment as a search for a new tool 
of rehabilitation and reported on it favorably. 

A brief summarization of class composition 
may be interesting. Probably it should first be 
pointed out that each student had some primary, 
full-time job assignment, and that the TV class 
was a voluntary, leisure-time activity. The jobs 
held by the individual members of the class were 
as follows: one man was a clerk in the education 
department; one was an intertype operator in the 
vocational school print shop; two were workmen 
in the prison industries garment factory; another 
was a clerk in the recreation department; one was 
timekeeper for the prison industries furniture 
factory; another was a house-boy in the warden’s 
home; one was a student in the institutional high 
school; one was a student in the vocational school 
woodworking shop; and the other was a clerk in 
the vocational school office. In addition to these 
men, the clerk from the high school was checked 
out each night to assist the supervisor by distri- 
buting passes, taking care of reference materials, 
and doing any other jobs that might arise. 
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Telecourse students studying at home must go 
to the campus of Michigan State for the final ex- 
amination, but the continuing education service 
arranged to have Mr. Rowe administer the 2-hour 
final examination at the Reformatory. After the 
tests were scored, the college credit student earned 
8 term hours of credit, three noncredit students 
qualified for one high school credit, and one failed 
to earn high school credit. The remaining three 
students expressed no desire for credit and, there- 
fore, did not take the final examination. 


Evaluation of the Program 


Shortly after the class ended a report was made 
by the supervisor to Warden Garrett Heyns. The 
following comments are from that report: “... we 
are interested in the possibility that these courses 
may provide an economical, all-embracing, edu- 
cational and cultural program for the evening 
hours. ... The results do not seem too dishearten- 
ing if one keeps in mind that this was a regular 
college course of considerable difficulty and was 
in an area completely foreign to all the students 
enrolled. . . . Textbook cost made this course pro- 
hibitive to some men who were interested but 
could not afford it. . .. None of these men were 
familiar with the technique of taking notes during 
the lecture period. . . . The amount of reference 
material available was skimpy compared to the 
amount available to persons who could use public 
library and Michigan State facilities freely. How- 
ever, no obstacle was insurmountable; and coop- 
eration from institutional personnel was excellent. 

“Some of the advantages of telecourses for the 
inmates may be summed up as follows: These 
courses offer to a few inmates an opportunity to 
earn college credits in a situation much more like 
regular college classes than are correspondence 
courses. For quite a few students who need only 
a few eredits toward (high school) graduation 
these courses give an opportunity for the man to 
earn the credits while allowing him to work all 
day on a paid assignment anywhere in the institu- 
tion. For a great many other men who desire only 
to broaden their cultural background these courses 
offer a splendid opportunity. Classes also provide 
a great many periods during which many men 
work together in pursuit of a goal that is highly 
worthy of pursuit. While it is not measurable, a 
certain amount of this cultural inculcation is dis- 
seminated to many men in the inmate body who 
have no direct connection whatsoever with the 
course.” 
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When the continuing education service an- 
nounced the course offerings for the winter term 
of 1955, two courses seemed particularly suitable. 
One was a noncredit Course in Clear Writing to 
be telecast on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
for 10 weeks. As a motivational device, the edu- 
cation department offered 14 unit of high school 
credit for the course. More than 40 men applied, 
but the physical facilities of the classroom limited 
the number who could be enrolled to 30. About 
one-half of the students were regular full-time 
high school students and the other half were made 
up of inmate clerical help from different offices 
about the institution. The other course offered was 
a college credit course in Music Appreciation de- 
signed to meet on Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
evenings. Eighteen men enrolled for this course; 
of this amount four were on a college-credit basis 
and the rest on a noncredit basis; however, most 
of the men on a noncredit basis desired high school 
credit for successful completion of the course. 

It was soon found that the Course in Clear Writ- 
ing was not quite designed for the group enrolled. 
Some of the men, especially the clerks, had a good 
background of high school English and did not 
find the course challenging enough. The majority 
of the high school students were not far enough 
advanced to understand fully the subject matter 
presented, and they could not build up their inade- 
quate backgrounds quickly enough to keep up with 
the course. This is no attempt to deprecate the 
course; it was a good one. It simply did not fit this 
particular situation. Despite this, 20 men com- 
pleted the course and earned credit for it. 

The course in Music Appreciation, however, was 
extremely popular from the beginning, and class 
interest began at a very high point and continued 
to remain high. Early in the course one student 
decided that he was involved in too many other 
activities and dropped out, and another was trans- 
ferred to an honor camp, but the other 16 students 
remained very interested and highly motivated. 
Professor Jones, the TV instructor, came to the 
institution and administered the final examina- 
tion. Four students earned college credit and 10 
earned high school credit. All expressed great sat- 
isfaction with the cultural benefits derived from 
the course. 

Michigan State offered no fine art courses via 
TV in the spring term of 1955. Natural Science 
was offered on a noncredit basis, and Anthro- 
pology was offered as a credit course. Sixteen men 
enrolled for Anthropology. No courses are offered 


during the college summer vacation, but expanded 
selection of courses this fall is expected to attract 
a large Reformatory enrollment. Many inmates 


psychology and sociology. 


Outlook for the Future 


Educational television has been handicapped by 
the high frequencies assigned to most educational 
stations. This makes its reception difficult by 
many of the sets presently manufactured. Tech- 
nical advances will very likely overcome this prob- 
lem in a relatively short time. Every few weeks 
new educational TV stations are started. Event- 
ually they will blanket most areas of the United 
States. The time is not too distant when nearly 
all prisons and reformatories and a great many 
honor comps and work camps will be within sig- 
nal range. 

Can educational television make an important 
contribution to the education and rehabilitation 
of inmates? Much of the answer, of course, de- 
pends upon the amount and kinds of courses that 
are offered by the nearby educational TV station. 

Operation of a television station is expensive. 
To justify this expenditure, stations must offer 
service to a sizable group of viewers. There seems 
to be no reason why the courses desired by in- 
mates should differ from the courses desired by 
any sizable viewing public. A great deal also de- 
pends upon the attitudes and efforts of the ad- 
ninistrations of correctional institutions through- 
out the country. A very few of the most advanced 
institutions already have adequate teaching fa- 
cilities and staff. They would probably use edu- 
cational TV as another multisensory teaching aid 
much as they now use projectors and recorders. 


TV EDUCATION GOES TO PRISON 


have expressed interest in courses in literature, : 


Education for adult prisoners has an aim and a philosophy. Its philo- 
sophy is to consider the prisoner as primarily an adult in need of education 
and only secondarily as a criminal in need of reform. Its aim is to extend 
to prisoners as individuals every type of educational opportunity that ex- 
perience or sound reasoning shows may be of benefit or of interest to them, 
in the hope that they may thereby be fitted to live more competently, sat- 
isfyingly and cooperatively as members of society. 

—AUSTIN H. MAcCoRMICK in The Education of Adult Prisoners. 
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Many so-called reformatories offer so little edu- 
cation that they are not yet ready for educational 
television courses. But a great number of institu- 
tions have progressed to the point where these 
courses could easily be fitted into the existing 
framework of the educational program. 

Planners of new institutions might do well to 
consider the advisability of providing a suitable 
area for this new medium. More light is required 
for a television class than is needed for an edu- 
cational movie, but it should not be harsh or glar- 
ing light that may reflect from the set. Since there 
is a good possibility that the classes will be sched- 
uled for the evening hours, care should be taken 
to insure that evening athletic or recreational ac- 
tivity is far enough distant from the classroom 
so that noise distractions are at a minimum. Seat- 
ing must he staggered because a good view of the 
picture is essential for each student. The most dif- 
ficult problem may be TV set installation, and the 
solving of this problem can become good technical 
training. Cost to the inmate may vary somewhat 
in different localities, but the expense is never 
greater than the cost would be for similar instruc- 
tion by another method. The expense may be 
somewhat lightened by some type of cooperative 
agreement that can be worked out between the 
station and the institution. 

Supervision of inmate classes is not difficult; 
a guard or officer can handle the class if a teacher 
is not available. Educational TV brings another 
instructor into the place with each new telecourse, 
and the instructor is usually a person with whom 
the inmate students can develop a strong sense © 
of rapport. Despite some problems TV courses 
may cause, the advantages far outweigh the in- 
conveniences sometimes involved. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Marriage Counseling From the Viewpoint of the Case- 
worker,” by Lorna Brangwin (April 1955). Mrs. Brangwin 
is a caseworker and supervisor with the Family Service 
Bureau at Oakland, California. The reviewer considers 
this article particularly significant because he, the re- 
viewer, represents the field of correctional social work, 
and the author represents the closely allied field of fam- 
ily service. Both fields of work are called upon to help 
people resolve their marital difficulties. The reviewer feels 
that some of the following casework viewpoints set forth 
by the author should prove interesting to practitioners in 
the correctional field. 

Ministers, physicians, psychiatrists, psychologists, so- 
cial workers, and others are called upon to help people 
resolve their martial problems. Many differing points of 
view in marriage counseling are brought to play by prac- 
titioners in these several groups. 

Basic in marriage counseling is the concept of self- 
direction. No counselor can assume the burdens or solve 
the conflicts of his client. The clients should be ready to 
participate fully in the appraisal of their difficulties and 
of the means for remedy. Marriage counseling is not 
merely advising or admonishing. It should not be viewed 
lightly and should make use of knowledge from all pro- 
fessions. 

Perhaps the most fundamental criteria on which mar- 
riage counseling should hinge is the necessity for the 
counselor to evaluate the marriage partners in the light of 
their respective total personalities, the symptoms that they 
display, their ability to adapt, and their individual mo- 
tivations toward change and growth. These factors must 
be identified and reckoned with by the counselor before 
the counselor can be in an effective position to help the 
marriage partners resolve their difficulties. 

“Family Casework With Boys Under Court Jurisdiction,” 
by Paul Reizen (May 1955). The reviewer is pleased to 
observe the increasing frequency with which the publica- 
tion Social Casework carries articles centered directly on 
material from court settings. The author of this article, 
Paul Reizen, is a caseworker in the Jewish Family and 
Community Service of Chicago. His article is written from 
the experiences of his agency in giving casework services 
to boys from 17 to 21 years of age in the Boys’ Court of 
Chicago. His agency, as well as other social agencies in 
Chicago, offers casework services to certain youthful of- 
fenders. 

The following is the reviewer’s summary of the signifi- 
cant factors in the working relationship between the Boys’ 
Court in Chicago and the private agencies used for giving 
therapy to its offenders. 

The cases referred to the private agencies are considered 
to be guilty of the offense charged, but at the time of re- 
ferral there has been no legal decision of guilt. Instead, 
the boy is continued informally under court supervision 
delegated to the social agency. The court refers to the so- 
cial agency for treatment only those cases that the agency 
wishes to accept. Most of the boys selected by the private 
agency fall within the misdemeanor group. Reizen reports 
that his agency has been most successful with boys who 
have had few, or relatively minor, delinquencies. The 
agency maintains a representative in the courtroom. 


After the agency representative has indicated to the 
court that his agency will accept a certain boy for treat- 
ment, the judge explains to the boy that he will be under 
the supervision of the court and is being referred to the 
particular agency. The agency then establishes relation- 
ship with the boy and begins its therapy. These cases are 
reviewed by the court at regular intervals at which times 
the boy is present. Some of the boys after 6 months are 
discharged with commendation, and others are continued 
for further services. Some are terminated with the sug- 
gestion that they seek voluntary help from the agency 
thereafter. 

Case illustrations are used by the author to discuss 
various personal problems and procedures for helping the 
boy. The author reveals seasoned understanding of coun- 
seling in an authoritative setting. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this worth-while experiment limits itself to a 
very select intake, which results in its services being avail- 
able only to the boys who are more amenable to success- 
ful adjustment—the less difficult cases. 

Though this article is concerned only with private 
agency services to the court, the reviewer presumes that 
comparable professional services are rendered the other 
offenders by the regular probation staff of the court. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“How Institution Discipline Can Best Serve Correctional 
Purposes,” by Daniel Glaser (March-April 1955). This ar- 
ticle is based on a paper by a sociology professor from the 
University of Illinois presented at a meeting of the Illinois 
Academy of Criminology. Discipline as discussed here re- 
fers to penalties imposed for infraction of prison rules. 

He discussed both sides of the problem of whether the 
penalty should fit the offender or the offense, and concludes 
that under the present theory of individualized treatment 
the offender is the focal point in the process. 

The author also gives the nod to the certainty rather 
than to the severity of the penalty. He emphasizes, more- 
over, the need for fewer rules. Only those that are nec- 
essary and have the support of the inmates should be 
enforced. By that he means the rules must be fair and 
just. They must have meaning and meet a need in the 
prison community. The filing of reports should be in- 
personal and penalties should be for constructive purposes. 

It is also pointed out that there is a distinct need for 
research into the matter of effects of various approaches 
to prison discipline. 

“Campus Behind Walls!” by William H. Johnson (March- 
April 1955). This is an account of an arrangement between 
the State Prison of Southern Michigan and Western Michi- 
gan College. The author is deputy warden of the State 
Prison. The arrangement or program provides for grad- 
uate students of the college to come into the prison to 
study prison work firsthand where they receive 6 hours 
graduate school credits. 

These students are selected for their maturity and in- 
terest in the subject. They receive orientation courses from 
the prison staff and are then assigned to the different 
divisions or departments of the prison. Then they are 
permitted to participate in the program much as a _— 
time staff member. They interview inmates, help test them, 
help prepare classification reports, sit in on committee and 
— pone, and help out in program planning and 

irection. 


Not only do the students benefit from the experience and 
participation, but they have the true facts concerning 
prison life and the administration of a prison. Thus they 
are in a position in their respective communities to in- 
terpret accurately and correctly the problems of prison 
management. This will certainly help the prison to gain 
public support for its needs. Also the presence of these 
interested lay people in the prison community helps to 
stimulate the prison employees to have a better under- 
standing of the public relation aspects of their own jobs. 
The students give glowing reports of the benefits they 
receive from this type of graduate study. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Before Girls Go Wrong,” by A. E. Hotchner (This Week, 
January 30, 1955). The Big Sisters organization, composed 
of volunteer workers, is offering supervision and counsel- 
ing to girls under 16 and their parents, thereby avoiding 
many court referrals. They take a period of training with 
a professional social worker and are assigned to a girl 
who is on the verge of becoming delinquent. Made up of 
housewives and employed women, the Big Sisters devote 
part of each week to contacts with an assigned girl, pro- 
viding practical assistance as well as filling in the child’s 
need for recognition, affection, and new experience. They 
also visit and correspond with girls committed to institu- 
tions. They send birthday and Christmas gifts assuring 
them that someone cares. 

“Undercover Angel of the Slums,” by Hartzell Spence 
(Saturday Evening Post, March 12, 1955). For the past 7 
years a Baltimore minister has conducted a youth salvag- 
ing program which has grown into a settlement house, a 
mission church, and a boy’s home. Rev. Bob Meyer and 
his wife accept the delinquent, unsupervised, unloved 
youngsters of the Baltimore slums and offer them love, 
friendship, emotional satisfaction, and Christian example. 
Compelled to seek financial assistance from church and 
civic groups, they recognize that their facilities and staff 
are inadequate to meet the needs of the hundreds of under- 
privileged youth in their community. 

“‘’'m Leaving the World’s Best Prison” (Parade, March 
13, 1955). This is the personal story of an inmate of the 
California Institute for Men who believes that the humane 
treatment received at Chino has helped him mature and 
develop confidence in people. Having served previous sen- 
tences at other prisons and reformatories, he is apprecia- 
tive of the marked differences in the treatment programs 
and is convinced that the Chino plan of rehabilitation is 
conducive to good citizenship. He was so impressed with 
the mood and the morale there that he has written a tone 
poem about Chino to be performed by the California 
Symphony Orchestra. 

“A Tough Prison Made Me Go Straight,” Anonymous, as 
told to A. E. Hotchner (This Week, April 24, 1955). Adding 
to the controversial discussion of rehabilitation and treat- 
ment versus tough discipline in our prisons, a 22-year-old 
ex-prisoner expresses his conviction that some men will 
stop committing crimes only if severely penalized. The so- 
called soft, progressive place of confinement did not con- 
vince him that crime does not pay, but a “strict,” dark 
Monotonous joint that was like no movie prison I had 
ever seen,” turned his thoughts to becoming an honest 
citizen. Unlike the man from Chino he was not inspired 
to write a tone poem about the mood and morale. 

‘They Taught Me To Help Kids,” by Lieutenant R. L. 
Horton (Woman’s Home Companion, April 1955). This ar- 
ticle is another indication of the trend toward specialized 

andling of juvenile delinquents by police departments 
and the recognition that with additional training they 
can dispose of many cases without referral to the courts. 

@ use of such community resources as child guidance 
centers, visiting teachers, Red Cross, Salvation Army, Big 
tothers, and service clubs enables a police department to 
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channel the less serious cases into helpful hands and 
thereby avoid court records and the overloading of proba- 
tion staffs. 

Specialized training teaches an officer to distinguish be- 
tween an offender who can be helped by proper counseling 
and guidance and the habitual offender who needs commit- 
ment. The writer recommends the use of forestry and 
ranch-type camps rather than industrial and training 
schools for those who need placement. He further suggests 
that citizens take an interest in improved salaries and op- 
portunities for training in their police departments as a 
a toward higher police standards and delinquency con- 
trol. 

“Can This Child 5e Saved?” by Dorothy Cameron Disney 
(Ladies Home Jeurnal, May 1955). This is a case history of 
a delinquent high school boy taken from actual records of 
the Westchester County, N. Y., Children’s Court. The 
writer presents the mother’s viewpoint, the father’s ideas 
on the causes of his son’s delinquent acts, and shows the 
rehabilitation process step by step as the probation officer 
attempts to interpret the boy’s problems to him and his 
parents. This case shows the need for parental education 
or reeducation if the youth is to remain at home in a 
disturbed family situation. The writer wisely selected a 
case that was not a complete success story from the begin- 
ning to show that rehabilitation does not usually follow 
a steady, upward course. Although the boy regressed, he 
made greater progress than ever after a short stay in a 
treatment center. The article concludes with an expression 
of the philosophy of Judge George Smyth’s court, that is, 
a belief in aiding and protecting children and guiding 
parents in their relationships with children. 

“Tomboys With Knives: A New National Problem,” by 
Sid Ross and Ed Kiester (Parade, April 17 and 24, 1955). 
The trend toward senseless brutality and violence that 
seems to be a characteristic of juvenile delinquency today 
is shown in this series of two articles on female aggres- 
siveness. Girls who belong to gangs resort to violence to 
settle arguments, thereby proving that they are not 
“chicken.” Whereas, girl gangs formerly served as auxil- 
iaries for boys, many of them are now operating inde- 
pendently in their savage attacks on other girls. Although 
there is no general agreement on the causes of this ex- 
pression of resentment and hostility, it is believed that 
these youngsters are only reflecting the disturbed world 
in which they live, and that war, atomic bombs, violence 
on TV, and a culture that lacks direction or purpose are 
contributing factors. The writer believes that we need to 
revitalize traditional standards of honesty and morality 
and improve parent-child relationships. 

“The Trouble With Prisons Is Politics,” by Sanford Bates, 
with Craig Thompson, (Saturday Evening Post, May 14, 
1955). Reviewing his almost 35 years as prison administra- 
tor and parole commissioner, this famous penologist at- 
tributes most of his problems in prison work to interfering 
politicians and office holders who have employed the spoils 
system to reward constituents and supporters with jobs 
for which they had no professional qualifications. 

In this highly specialized and challenging field the writer 
has had to wage a relentless battle through the years to 
obtain competent prison officials, to introduce work pro- 
grams for inmates, and to defeat political influence in the 
paroling of prisoners. He cites instances whereby elected 
representatives exerted pressure on him to show favoritism 
for their favorite inmates. Believing that when prisons 
are free of politics there is less likelihood of riots, he rec- 
ommends that prison systems be reorganized from top to 
bottom to free them of any political taint. 

“Jail Is No Place for Children in Trouble,” by Ruth and 
Edward Brecher, (Collier’s, May 27, 1955). This article, 
based to a large extent on the findings of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, describes the juvenile de- 
tention situation as a national scandal. Citing the unwhole- 
some effects of jail detention of children the writers 
acknowledge that special detention facilities for children 
are sometimes no better than jails if the program is not 
adapted to their needs and interests. A well-equipped home 
with adequate staff and diagnostic and remedial facilities 
can be helpful to the court in deciding on the proper dis- 
position of a case. Too often children are detained by ar- 
resting officers when they could be released to their 
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poe or relatives before the hearing. District detention 
omes are recommended for counties that cannot afford 
their own detention facilities. 

“Should We Legalize Narcotics?” by Herbert Berger, 
M.D., and Andrew A. Eggston, M.D., (Coronet, June 1955). 
This is a vigorous plea for the setting up of narcotic 
clinics to dispense drugs to confirmed addicts. With care- 
ful medical supervision they believe that legalized clinics 
are the answer to a stubborn narcotics problem that re- 
fiects a disturbing increase in addicts, in dope peddlers, 
and in crime. The proposed plan is designed to leave the 
regulation of the drug traffic with law-enforcement agen- 
cies but to place the control of addiction with the medical 
profession. 

“The Disastrous Three D’s of Parenthood,” by Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, (Reader’s Digest, June 1955). In a con- 
densation from a telecast Bishop Sheen expresses his con- 
viction that delinquency is caused by doting, drinking 
and divorced parents. The overindulged, unopposed child 
seeks new thrills such as robbery for the sake of stealing 
and even murder for the lust to kill. The product of a 
home with alcoholic parents may give vent to his frustra- 
tion with a show of violence. A home characterized by 
discordance or divorce damages or destroys a child’s 
normal relationships with others and produces cynicism, 
contempt for law, or disloyalty toward his country. Bishop 
Sheen bases some of his conclusions on statistical studies 
included in the book, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, by 
Professor Sheldon Glueck. A revival of respect for au- 
thority in the home could result in the regaining of respect 
for authority in the community. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“The Confidential Nature of Presentence Reports,” by 
Louis J. Sharp (Catholic University of America Law Re- 
view, May 1955). In 1949 the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Williams v. People of the State of New York 
upheld a first degree murder conviction wherein a lower 
court had imposed the death sentence after the jury had 
found the defendant guilty but recommended life imprison- 
ment. Among the factors which influenced the sentencing 
judge in disregarding the jury recommendation was a pre- 
sentence investigation report showing persistent criminal- 
ity and degeneracy on the part of the defendant. The 
report had not been shown to the defendant or his counsel. 

In this article the author, who is the chief of the Divi- 
sion of Probation, Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, lists the three major areas of discussion 
concerning the confidential nature of the presentence re- 
per. They are: (1) Whether the presentence report should 

e made available to persons and agencies having a specific 
prefessional interest in it; (2) Whether the presentence 
report should be made a matter of court record after sen- 
tence and thus be open to public inspection; and_ (3) 
Whether the presentence report should be made available 
to counsel for the defense and the defendant. 

The first two areas are given a minimum of discussion 
for the reason as to the first there is general agreement 
that persons and agencies with legitimate -professional in- 
terest in the defendant should not be denied access to the 
report, and as to the second very few jurisdictions require 
that the report become a public record. The third point, 
whether the report should be made available to the de- 
fendant and his counsel, is substantially discussed and 
documented by quotations from authorities on both sides. 

The question whether the report should be made avail- 
able to the defendant and his counsel raises a number of 
issues. In the Williams case the defendant claimed his 
constitutional rights were infringed and that he was denied 
due process of law. This issue was decided against him 
by both the highest appellate court in the state of New 
York and by the Supreme Court. Under the Williams case 
the information relied upon by a judge for an intelligent 
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determination of the sentence is not of the nature given 
in open court by witnesses subject to cross-examination. 

Other arguments for or against disclosure which the 
author lists and discusses are: Disclosure would result in 
a delay in sentencing because of the time required by the 
defendant to rebut statements made in the report; dis. 
closure, if made, would assure greater impartiality in the 
report; disclosure would greatly decrease the effectiveness 
of the presentence report procedure because information 
would no longer be available from confidential sources; 
and failure to disclose the contents of the report to the 
defendant affects the attitude of the defendant because 
he may speculate and brood over a report, the contents 
of which have been withheld from him. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDRICK A. C. HOEFER 


This is a new quarterly journal published by the German 
Probation Association, “Verein Bewahrungshilfe,” begin- 
ning July 1954, in connection with the establishment of a 
probation system in the Federal Republic of Western 
Germany. Literally the title means “Probation Assistance” 
_ I would prefer “Probation Service” as a free transla- 

ion. 
_ The chief editor of the journal is Alfons Wahl, counselor 
in the Federal Ministry of Justice in Bonn, known to the 
readers of FEDERAL PROBATION through his recent article 
(September 1954) on probation and parole in Germany. 
Mr. Wahl is one of the leaders in the German probation 
movement and the recent legislation of the Federal Repub- 
lic dealing with this subject was probably brought about to 
a large extent by his personal efforts. He has visited the 
United States and is acquainted with the administration 
of probation and parole in this country. The first two 
numbers of the German journal published in July and 
October 1954, are reviewed here. 

For the benefit of the American reader and on the basis 
of my knowledge of this subject, I should like to mention 
here that government edicts of several German states pro- 
vided for suspension of criminal sentences as early as 
1895; this was at first accomplished through exercise of 
the pardoning power. Approximately in 1919 and 1920; 
the most important states delegated this function to the 
criminal courts and further provided that the offender 
could be placed under the supervision of a social agency 
or individual citizen while under a suspended sentence. 
The supervision actually constituted the beginning of pro- 
bation in Germany. It was especially recommended for 
youthful offenders but was authorized for persons of all 
ages. The juvenile court law of 1923, a federal law, gave 
the same authority to all juvenile courts in Germany. Rep- 
resentatives of social agencies and other interested citizens 
thus became the first persons to act as probation officers 


in Germany. In the course of time such beginnings might , 


have led to the development of probation as it is known 
in the United States today, ie., probation in the hands of 
specialized, professional officers appointed and paid by the 
government. Unfortunately, however, the Hitler govert- 
ment did not favor such a development and practically all 
ee in this field had been dormant since World War 


The new German journal shows how interest in proba- 
tion was revived in Western Germany during the postwar 
years and became crystallized in 1951 in the incorporated 
association called “Bewahrungshilfe” in Bad Godesberg, 
Germany. This association has sponsored probation in both 
the juvenile and adult fields in cooperation with the Fed- 


1 Copies of two Prussian government decrees dated August 2 and 
October 19, 1920 which regulated this matter for the State of Prussia, 
were furnished to the editor of FEDERAL PROBATION through courtesy 
of Dr. Erwin Schepses, New York State Training School for Bor 
Orange County, N. Y., together with a detailed account of the historic 
background by Dr. Schepses in a letter to the editor dated September 
29, 1952. I concur in his opinion that probation in Germany besa? 
with the decrees of the state governments in 1919 and 1920. 
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eral and State Governments of Western Germany, has 
assisted in selecting and appointing probation officers, in 
setting up standards for their qualifications and training 
and in furnishing expert guidance to all pedple interested 
in this field. ‘A report in the July 1954 issue by Dr. Ludwig 
Closterman, a retired judge and current president of the 
association, introduces the reader to its history and present 
functions. 

An article in the same issue by Mr. Wahl, “Neue Wege 
der Kriminalpolitik,” outlines the legislation, administra- 
tion, and philosophy of the new probation system. The 
basic federal laws are an amendment to the criminal code, 
a new juvenile court law and a statute of pardons, all 
pemasigated in 1953. These laws deal with probation and 
parole for juvenile and adult offenders. The initial inves- 
tigation concerning probation has been made a function 
of the district attorney and the judge will make his de- 
cision whether to place the accused on ore largely 
upon the recommendation of that official. If probation is 
granted, the accused will then be placed under the super- 
vision of the probation officer. Full-time probation officers 
are appointed by the government for certain districts. They 
are assisted by part-time volunteer workers whose activ- 
ities are considered particularly important in rural dis- 
tricts and in the treatment of adult probationers. 

An article in the same number by Giinter Obstfeld, pro- 
bation officer in the city of Essen, discusses methods of 
supervision and guidance used by probation officers such 
as the important first contact with the pale. as- 
sistance rendered in obtaining places of residence and 
employment, emergency financial assistance, periodic in- 
terviews with the client, group work with teen-agers, the 
utilization of volunteer help and so forth. 

The second issue (October 1954) deals largely with 
methods of treatment in the adult field. It contains an ar- 
tile on prisoners’ aid by P. Buchholz, a retired prison 


Re-education of the Delinquent 


Re-educating the Delinquent Through Group 
and Community Participation. By S. R. Slavson. 
sie York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. 251 


This should have been one of Mr. Slavson’s first books, 
for it tells the story of his attempt in the 1930’s to use 
treatment concepts in the rehabilitation of delinquents. 
The author gives a personal account of the problems, dis- 
appointments, triumphs, and apparent success he exper- 
ienced in transforming the Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls 
School of the Jewish Board of Guardians “from a train- 
ing school for children considered as delinquent to a treat- 
ment institution for children seen as emotionally dis- 
turbed.” The style is anecdotal, and the book appears to 
have been aimed at the lay reader rather than at profes- 


sional workers. 
~“' The book’s most impressive lesson is the same as that 
te of Kenyon Scudder’s Prisoners Are People, namely, that 
4 many delinquents can be handled humanely and need not 
confined in maximum-security, punitive-repressive in- 
" @ stitutions. The author is convincing on the general theme 
a that humane and democratic institutional programs have 
sis, [| "0 adverse effects and that in such programs inmates are 
tesy happier than they are under harsh authoritarian regimes. 
cal  Heis less convincing on a second theme, that humane re- 
nber 


sponses to inmates are effective in changing delinquents 
into nondelinquents. The assumption underlying this 
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chaplain, an editorial report on the United Nations sem- 
inar on probation held in London in October 1952, an ar- 
ticle on parole (“Bedingte Sy by Mr. Wahl and 
one by Helmut Meng, manager of the probation associa- 
tion, dealing with various conditions and restrictions im- 
posed on probationers and parolees under German laws. 
An editorial report on Ben S. Meeker’s visit to Germany 
and his conversation with the editors of the German 
journal makes interesting reading. 

There is no doubt that probation and parole in Western 
Germany are still in a beginning stage; obviously there is 
some room left for further development in both fields. The 
American reader will particularly notice that the public 
prosecutor rather than the probation officer has the func- 
tion of making preprobation investigations. From our view- 
point this would seem to be a handicap. It appears like- 
wise that the new parole law does not provide for any 
parole boards but leaves to the judge of the court all those 
functions that in this country are exercised by parole 
boards; probably another handicap. The concept of reha- 
bilitation as a basie principle is by no means new in Ger- 
many but apears to be somewhat unfamiliar to the public, 
as one may conclude from certain philosophical discussions 
which attempt to reconcile rehabilitative measures with 
the traditional concepts of retributive justice. Mr. Wahl’s 
own position, fortunately, may be summed up to the effect 
that genuine rehabilitation “from within” is the highest 
form of expiation or atonement. It seems most important 
at the present time to state that a very promising begin- 
ning has been made and that a great deal of public and 
private activity in this field is now carried on with con- 
siderable vigor and enthusiasm by a number of intelligent 
and openminded people. They must be regarded as pio- 
neers in a new field and should be given great credit for 
whatever they accomplish. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


theme appears to be that happy children are not delin- 
quent and the unhappy delinquents can be transformed 
into nondelinquents by making them happy. “Happiness” 
is used here to indicate the apparent effects of Mr. Slav- 
son’s (and, eventually, the staff’s) kindly, fatherly, pa- 
tient, and respectful relationships with the 180 children 
who were residents of the school. The book does not pro- 
vide a more adequate concept for indicating the program’s 
effects because it does not explicitly state what the effects 
at “re-education” were expected to accomplish. 

_ Estimation of the effects of the kindly program on de- 
linquency, not happiness, is complicated by the fact that 
the children under observation were not considered delin- 
quent—the author found it necessary always to enclose 
the word delinquent in quotes. But unless delinquent chil- 
dren are considered delinquent, efforts to “re-educate” 
them must necessarily be diffuse. If children were com- 
mitted to Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls for behavior which, 
except for their age, would be crime, then “re-educating” 
or transforming these children into nondelinquents cer- 
tainly would involve specific efforts to inculcate anticrimi- 
nal attitudes, values, and behavior patterns. 

A statement on page 180 gives the impression that the 
goal of the re-education was this kind of inculcation, for 
it is held that the program aimed at “reconditioning at- 
titudes and establishing new values.” But this kind of 
re-education could not actually have been an explicit part 
of Mr. Slavson’s program, simply because the children 
were not considered as possessing the attitudes and values 
of delinquents. Since the children were considered emo- 
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tionally disturbed only (not delinquent), “re-education” 
necessarily came to mean those aspects of the program 
which seemed to alleviate “emotional disturbance” or, in 
the terminology used above, which seemed to make the 
children happier. 

Evaluation of the program is further complicated by the 
absence of an explicit statement of the theory on which 
the program was based. Early in the book it is emphasized 
that one must understand the dynamics of a group before 
he can deal with it effectively, but the reviewer could find 
no cleared statement on how to obtain such understanding 
or how to use it in rehabilitation of delinquents. Actually, 
the general orientation of the program was individualistic 
and psychoanalytic, and there was little concern for group 
structure. 

The book frequently either states or implies that the 
program’s objective was to bring the instinctive id im- 
pulses which produce delinquency under control of the ego. 
Another variety of this notion is expressed in the chapter 
“Releasing Creative Powers,” where it is argued essen- 
tially that if the instinctive urges in all people are not 
expressed through media such as art, writing, and other 
creative activities they will be released along the “path 
of aggression” (delinquency). The “group and community 
participation” aspects of the program seem to have been 
considered important only to the extent that they assisted 
the children’s egos in their fight against what were as- 
sumed to be delinquency-producing instincts. They were 
not used to alter delinquent attitudes and values. 2 ue 

There is professional consensus that creative activities 
and group participation of certain kinds reduces both 
belligerence and withdrawal in emotionally disturbed 
persons, and if this was Mr. Slavson’s only goal his pro- 
gram was successful. However, the assumption that ag- 
gression and delinquency reflect uncontrolled instinctive 
urges is questionable, and the notion that a delinquent will 
stop being a delinquent if his tendencies toward bellig- 
erence or isolation are reduced cannot be harmonized with 
much criminological theory and research. 


Los Angeles, Calif. DoNALD R. CRESSEY 


The Nature and Control of Drug Addiction 


UCLA Law Review, “The Narcotic Problem.” 
June 1954. Edited by William L. Prosser. 


This report concerns that part of the Review devoted to 
the narcotic problem, followed by a 1-page citation of 
pertinent state laws and a 9-page bibliography. The re- 
mainder of the Review contains general legal notes and 
studies not related to narcotics, and is not part of this 
report. 

“The Narcotic Problem” is a symposium of 11 articles 
written by 10 contributors and edited by Dean Prosser. 
The titles indicate the scope of the symposium: 


1. History 7. Federal Control 

2. The Drugs 8. Smuggling 

3. Addiction 9. State Laws 

4. Treatment 10. Enforcement 

5. Youth and Narcotics 11. Sentence, Probation 
6. International Control and Parole 


A great many of the ideas which have appeared in the 
past few decades about what makes narcotics a problem 
are presented, if not developed, in this study. The annota- 
tions and the bibliography make it a handy compendium 
for anyone who wishes to pursue the matter further. With 
a few exceptions to be noted later, most of the contribu- 
tors slant toward the view that drug use must be policed 
and drug users are a menace. The study further exhibits 
a degree of regionalism which may be forgivable since, 
after all, this is a California publication. A better title 
would perhaps have been: “Some Aspects of the Narcotic 
Problem on the West Coast.” 

The historical section covers the period from 4,000 B. C. 
to the end of the 19th Century. The emphasis is on opium 
derivatives, canabis, and cocaine, and on the opposite ef- 
fects of progress in medicine: first, to enhance the scien- 
tific utility of drugs; second, as an unexpected conse- 
quence, to increase the probable incidence of addiction. 


_ The section on the addicting drugs tells what these are 
in the raw and in the finished state. The section entitled 
“Addiction” presents certain of the reasons why people 
become addicted to drugs, drawing on the works of Kolb, 
Pescor, the Bureau of Narcotics, the Kefauver-O’Connor 
Committee, and others. It questions the intoxicating ef- 
fect of marihuana: “Auto-suggestion is an interesting 
psychological feature of marihuana”—but the dangers 
from impaired perceptions of time and distance are, ac- 
cording to the authors, ever present. In the main, this 
section accepts the concept of the addict as exhibiting a 
degree of personality defect, taking recourse to narcotics 
for their euphoric propensities, and needing psychiatric 
help. Toward the end, the authors summarize the novw- 
familiar dilemma found in public attitudes: “. . . (people) 
manifest more understanding for the alcoholic, but ostra- 
cize the drug addict. This means that the latter has vir- 
tually no chance for rehabilitation . . . and his return to 
drugs becomes almost inevitable.” 
_ Section 4 examines various treatment programs, includ- 
ing the United States Public Health Hospital at Lexing- 
ton. It presents the complex legal, social, and moral issues 
factually and summarizes experience under various treat- 
ment efforts. The authors do, however, make one error 
that this reviewer knows of. They state that prisoner-pa- 
tients at Lexington “cannot be considered for parole or 
conditional release.” They can be and are considered for 
parole after serving one-third of their terms and after 
filing a certificate of nonaddiction. Similarly, those who 
are not paroled are conditionally released automatically 
by law. 

ne of the more seminal sections was prepared b 
Robert N. Sharp entitled “Youth and Neinaties.” Mr 
Sharp surveys published trends and concludes that there 
has probably been an increase in youthful addiction in re- 
cent years, but nothing to support the alarms raised a 
short while ago. Nevertheless, “. . . the menace does exist 
and must be checked. There is no room for complacency.” 
The chief value of this section lies in the skill with which 
Mr. Sharp handles the social factors that crisscross the 
day-to-day life of the addiction-prone youth. It is regret- 
table that Sharp did not have access to the findings of 
McKay and Kobrin from their work in Chicago but it is 
important to note that in many respects his views and 
theirs are similar. For wholly other reasons it is also 
regrettable that a scholar of Mr. Sharp’s dimensions 
should have accepted without comment the classification 
of “races” used by the Oakland Police Department: White, 
tg Chinese, Filipino, Indian, Japanese, Mexican, and 

ypsy. 

Sections 6 and 7 deal with international and federal 
control, tracing the history of the several conventions that 
underlie the Harrison Act as well as subsequent federal 
statutes and their administration. 

_ Section 8 discusses a few of the perplexing problems 
involved in smuggling, the high stakes that make the risk 
attractive, and some of the measures taken to keep the 
risk high. 

_ The development of state drug-control laws is covered 
in Section 9. Not generally appreciated is the fact that 
the Federal Bureau of Narcotics looks to state enactments 
and their enforcement for the apprehension of drug ped- 
dlers, whereas federal efforts are directed to the larger 
field of illegal importation as well as the interstate and 
intrastate movement of bulk lots. Another aspect of state 
laws is the number of them which require instruction on 
the effects of drug use to be given in public schools. 

Technical problems of arrest, control over legitimate 
levels, the hurdles of evidence, cooperation between state 
and federal echelons, and the limitations under which the 
Bureau of Narcotics operates are analyzed in Section 10. 
It closes with a brief summary of the point of view that 
challenges current enforcement philosophy and would 
substitute the clinic plan. “. . . Probably the conclusion 
must be that the clinic system is worth more consideration 
than law-enforcement agencies at all levels have yet been 
willing to give it, but that the burden of proof still rests 
upon its proponents.” 

_ Section 11 is devoted to an appraisal of sentence, proba- 
tion, and parole measures for narcotic offenses, principally 
in California, and primarily for the offenses of possession 
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and sale. The offense of addiction is not discussed because, 
the author says, in California as in other states, addiction 
per se is a jail offense and no one really knows what hap- 

there. Stiffer penalties for possession and sale have 
oo provided for by California laws in recent years, with 
wide discretion vested in the Adult Authority to deny or 
grant parole and, if granted, the length of time. The gen- 
eral argument of the section is for a critical examination 
of sentencing provisions with a view to determining 
whether the results warrant the mandatory imposition of 
severe penalties. Tentatively, the author doubts it. 

All things considered, the UCLA Law School is to be 
congratulated for producing this analysis. The subject is 
explored quite dispassionately. Although value judgments 
do creep in, it is a good example of how a law school can 
help lay the foundation for a project in social engineering. 
It will be a valuable resource for hearings to be held on 
the federal Payne Bill or any proposed revisions in state 
codes. It will also help the individual probation officer by 
broadening his understanding of why drugs are a prob- 
lem far beyond the person of the narcotic offender whom 
he investigates and supervises. 


San Jose, Calif. T. C. ESSELSTYN 


Senate Committee Report on Comics 


Comic Books and Juvenile Delinquency (In- 
terim Report). Committee on the Judiciary, U. 8S. 
Senate, 83rd Congress, Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1955. Pp. 50. 


This 50-page report is a supplement to the 310-page 
report of the same title released a year ago by the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

Although this new publication, which is an interim re- 
port, contains no new testimony or evidence beyond what 
was included in the first report, it classifies, in summary 
form, and analyzes the information from the previous 
report, and contains the conclusions and findings of the 
committee with regard to the evidence taken. 

Readers will recall that the initial report on crime 

comics by this committee contained practically no infor- 
mation as to the attitude or conclusions of the committee 
members regarding evidence received. The strong appeal 
of the original publication lay in the impact of the as- 
tounding testimony which was so completely and compre- 
hensively portrayed. In this new report, reference is made 
to the testimony but only in summary form, and its im- 
pact upon the reader is understandably reduced. The new 
publication is easier to use for reference, however, because 
of the orderly sorting out of material according to topic, 
such as: (1) History of the comic book industry; (2) Or- 
ganization and operation of the comic book industry; (3) 
The nature of crime and horror comics; (4) Contributing 
factors toward juvenile delinquency; (5) Other question- 
able aspects of comic books; and (6) Suggested means of 
control for the sale and distribution of such publications. 
_ This publication does not propose a ready-made solution 
in the control of comic books, but the authors have made 
a careful attempt to evaluate the data under each of the 
headings listed above, and to make practical suggestions 
for dealing with the problem. 

“The subcommittee wishes to reiterate its belief 
that this country cannot afford the calculated risk in- 
volved in feeding its children, through comic books, a 
concentrated diet of crime, horror, and violence. 

“There was substantial although not unanimous, 
agreement among the experts that there may be detri- 
mental and delinquency-producing effects upon both 
the emotionally-disturbed child and the emotionally 
normal delinquent. 

“Standards for such products, whether in the form 
of a code or by the policies of individual producers, 
should not be aimed to eliminate only that which can 
be proved beyond doubt to demoralize youth. Rather 
the aim should be to eliminate all materials that po- 
tentially exert detrimental effects. 

“To achieve this end, it will require continuing vi- 
gilance on the part of parents, publishers and citi- 
zens’ groups.” 
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It is interesting to note that although the original test- 
imony included statements of proposed legislation for the 
control of comic books as now pending for several state 
legislatures, the Senate committee did not give blanket 
endorsement to any of these statutes as a panacea for the 
problem. The committee concludes that the problem of the 
control of crime and horror comics is too complicated to 
be solved by any single device, but will primarily require 
control within the industry by some sort of publishers’ 
code in addition to control in the community by civic and 
law-enforcing cooperation. 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. Scott 


A Study in Social and Criminal Psychology 


Oppression: A Study in Social and Criminal 
Psychology. By Tadeusz Grygier. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd. 1954. Pp. 362. $6.00. 


Oppression reports a study of what the author terms 
“social and criminal psychology.” A reading of the book 
resulted in admiration for the study’s conception and dis- 
appointment concerning its executions. Its purpose was to 
examine the psychological changes occurring in people who 
are subjected to various forms of oppression, using sub- 
jects selected from displaced persons in UNRRA camps 
and prisons in western Germany in 1946. They were per- 
sons whom the Nazis had placed in concentration camps 
or as slave laborers on farms or in factories. 

The Otis Intelligence Test was employed so as to elim- 
inate those whose intelligence failed to warrant further 
study! This, of course, produced a biased sample that 
Grygier often terms a random sample. Rosenzweig’s Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study was used in order to ascertain the 
predominant direction of aggression, in the various groups, 
at the level of action. An abbreviated ‘Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test was used in order to ascertain the predominant 
direction of aggression at the level of phantasy. Since, 
however, Grygier explicitly states that he used the TAT 
on “purely practical grounds,” and that its use involved 
no theoretical considerations, his findings concerning it 
can be disregarded. The responses to these two tests are 
presented in tables; some (31) tables are numbered, most 
are not. 

Grygier’s interpretation of the responses to the P-FS is 
that criminals exhibit more extrapunitiveness (“extern- 
ally directed aggression”) than noncriminals. In addition 
to the tautology of this conclusion, there are two consider- 
ations that raise a doubt concerning his claim that he has 
made a contribution to criminal psychology, namely, his 
statistics and his assumption concerning the criminal 
character. 

In order to generalize concerning a given population it 
would seem necessary, failing complete enumeration, to 
select a random sample. But Grygier selected only Poles 
and Jews. He “examined” 102 of 181 prisoners, also on a 
selective basis. Of the 102 he chose 30 (two groups of 15) 
for comparison with noncriminals, matching them for 
certain background characteristics. He says that “more 
than half of the prisoners (examined) had to be excluded 
from the personality tests as unable to complete them.” 
His assertion that prisoners will talk freely with, and 
trust, an investigator who is regarded by them as being 
an agent of the prison administration appears to be naive. 
He claims that displaced persons were more violent and 
aggressive than prewar Poles. As evidence, he compared 
the 185 offenses committed by displaced persons in Ger- 
many in 1946 with the 598,834 offenses officially reported 
in Poland in 1936. There is no evidence that the D. P. pris- 
oners of 1946 duplicate the Polish criminals of 1936. 

One technique used to show the “greater external ag- 
gression” of criminals is shown in some of the tables of 
responses to the PFS and the TAT. He simply omits those 
responses that show no aggression. Sometimes the number 
of subjects in the cells of his tables are 2, 3, and 4. He 
refers specifically to the “microscopic size of the sample.” 
He makes use of the illusion of exactness by computing 
some results on the PFS to the ten-thousandths of one 
point. One could make many more comments on Grygier’s 
statistics. 
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It is my opinion that Grygier could have dispensed with 
his tests, interviews, and statistics for the the reason that 
his conclusion is contained in his assumption concerning 
the criminal character. Very briefly stated, his assumption 
is that psychopath and criminal are synonyms. He says: 
“A psychopathic or criminal (antisocial) personality de- 
viates from the norm by an excessive tendency to turn 
his aggressive impulses outwards and an inability to turn 
them inwards or to repress them in appropriate situa- 
tions. 

In a table he classifies psychopaths and criminals under 
the general heading of “Mental Disorders,” so that crim- 
inals appear to be the more highly developed psychopaths. 

As to the “social” aspect of Grygier’s psychology, it 
will be sufficient here to state that the mere application 
of the concepts of an individualistic psychology to groups 
does not result in a social psychology. 

There is an excellent bibliography of 749 titles. 


Madison, Wis. FRANK E. HARTUNG 


A British Magistrate’s Views on Delinquency 


The Juvenile Offender. By G. L. Reaks. London: 
Christopher Johnson, 1953. Pp. 185. 10s 6d. 


This small volume is an attempt by a British magistrate, 
chairman of a Juvenile Court since 1949, to describe the 
administrative machinery by which Britain deals with the 
juvenile offender. It gives a clear, concise description of 

ritish facilities. One gathers that these operate under a 
national plan. This gives the British juvenile an advantage 
over our own in these United States. The British youth 
has available equal treatment facilities regardless of the 
locality which deals with him. Here in the United States 
facilities vary from those of the most progressive juvenile 
courts and institutions to those which have not advanced 
in a century. 

Treatment of the juvenile is, of course, not entirely a 
matter of administrative facilities. Personalities play a 
vital part in the effectiveness of law-enforcement agencies. 
The juvenile delinquent is keenly sensitive to attitudes and 
feelings of judges, probation officers, and others who deal 
with him in law enforcement. Workers in this field bring 
to their jobs a philosophy and methods of performance 
based on their own training and theoretical knowledge. 
Experience affects them only as it is integrated with this 
basic training. 

The author is an earnest, sincere person who like many 
on both sides of the Atlantic is frightened at the increase 
in volume and severity of juvenile delinquency in this fast 
moving age. He reaches the conclusion that modern treat- 
ment may be too soft. He fails to recognize the fact that 
modern methods have scarcely been tried out. He thinks 
it might be well to revert to ancient methods—such as 
birching ordered by the courts—methods in use for cen- 
turies without success. 

It is obvious that the author is groping for methods of 
punishment suitable for juvenile offenders rather than for 
newer, more effective types of treatment. In traditional 
fashion he assumes that suitable punishment and treat- 
ment are closely allied. In his first chapter he strikes his 
keynote: “The object of those who administer justice in 
the juvenile courts must be to combine appropriate pun- 
ishment with the most effective method of turning the of- 
fender into a useful citizen.” 

In describing clientele of the juvenile court he notes 
externals, describing appearance and manner of parents 
and children. He speaks of children “who appear to be 
actuated by low cunning rather than high spirits.” At 
one point he refers to the “tough and arrogant type of de- 
linquent.” The author seems unaware that such a manner 
is an external symptom of a feeling of inferiority. 

Problems of the fatherless child are contributed to by 
the “fact that a father is respected in the home far more 
than the mother when it is a question of child control.” 
The author does not seem to realize that every child needs 
dual parental love and guidance. The author could hardly 
be regarded as sympathetic toward parents. “What a con- 
fession of failure, for parents to insist in court that they 
are unable to control a child less than 8 years old!” One 
notes no indication that the author is aware that such 


parents are appealing for expert help for their deviant 
child and themselves, and that such help is needed. The 
author believes that a brief period in a remand home js 
of greatest benefit “when used on a child whose absence 
from home will be as much a punishment to the parent 
as it will be to the child itself.” 

Just prior to his Conclusion the author devotes a brief 
chapter to Psychiatry. It seems as if this is a plea for less 
disrespect for psychiatry on the part of law enforcement, 
He concedes that “where abnormalities of body and mind 
can reasonably be suspected the case is not wisely ap- 
proached by simply ordering punishment and corrective 


training.” He informs his colleagues that psychiatrists. 


are as reputable professionally as other medical practi- 
tioners, dentists, or opticians. He takes no cognizance of 
psychiatry’s contribution to Lm gr and probation officers 
who desire an understanding of inner conflicts and mo- 
tivations which express themselves in misbehavior. 

This volume is an example of much of the thinking 
which results in rigidity of program for treatment of the 
juvenile offender more than a half century after the ad- 
vent of the juvenile court. 


Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


Reaching Out for the Unwilling Client 


How They Were Reached: A Study of 310 Chil- 
dren and Their Families Known to Referral Units. 
New York: New York City Youth Board. Mono- 
graph No. 2, 1954. Pp. 115. 


This is a timely piece of research to discover how social 
work services can be made available to disturbed children 
and their families in a nonauthoritative setting when the 
child and family do not choose of their own initiative to 
seek and to use these services. 

The study was a project of the New York City Youth 
Board. Cooperating with the Youth Board were the Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare of the New York City Board of 
Education, child guidance agencies, family service agen- 
and other welfare and service agencies in New York 

ity. 

For the purpose of locating disturbed children who nor- 
mally would not have used agency services and then 
causing them to use treatment services, there were set 
up 11 referral units. These were located in areas of high 
delinquency which were in greatest need or additional 
services. Each referral unit comprised the services of a 
thoroughly experienced case supervisor and four case- 
workers who had had at least 3 years’ professional ex- 
perience. With the exception of two, the referral units 
were “school-centered” in the child welfare division of 
the board of education. Two were “community-centered” 
and were established to experiment with different methods 
of locating children and getting referrals from parents 
and others in the community rather than from the schools. 

The referral unit usually received its initial referral 
from a representative of the school or from other persons 
who had observed the child’s behavior abnormality. There- 
upon the referral unit took the initiative in making first 
contacts with the child and the child’s family with a view 
to causing the child and his family to seek and use help 
from the appropriate child guidance or family service 
agency. As one would expect, the workers in the referral 
units met many rebuffs from the children, as well as from 
the parents and family members, in their first efforts to 
cause them to make use of the community treatment serv- 
ices. The cases remained with the referral units for an 
average of 3.3 months and received an average of 4.3 in- 
person interviews before being successfully directed to 4 
child guidance clinic or family service agency for help. 

A followup study was made of 310 of these cases ap- 
proximately 3 years after they had been served by the 
referral units and referred to treatment agencies. The 
following are some of the significant conclusions from 
this study: 

Children displaying potential behavior disorders of 4 
serious nature can be identified at a comparatively early 
age and helped before they arrive at a “point of over- 
whelming crisis.” Though more than one-half of the group 
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studied (58 percent) were presenting difficulties of an ag- 
gressive nature that are considered by some clinics to 
Jess amenable to treatment, they can and do respond when 
appropriate help can be made available to them. , 

It is especially significant that of a group of 45 children 
who were not referred to a treatment agency primarily 
because their parents refused the services, the followup 
study reflected that only 31.1 percent of these had made 
material improvement in their status, as compared with 
a 41.5 percent improvement for the overall group. 

The initial refusal of a child of a family member to ac- 
cept and to use services from an agency is no justification 
for the agency’s discontinuing any effort to establish con- 


ct. 

During this study ways and means were developed to 
cause these “resistive children” and their families to use 
helping services. Though the techniques most effective for 
rendering services to these resistive clients are still in 
the process of evaluation and development, it is felt that 
such techniques can be developed and that many of the 
community’s most troubled children can be reached and 
helped before a crisis develops. 


Gulfport, Miss. EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


Sources and Treatment of Criminal Behavior 


Criminals and the Community. By Albert Mor- 
ris. Melbourne, Australia: University of Mel- 
bourne, 1953. Pp. 57. Available through Boston 
University Bookstore at $1.00 each. 


Professor Albert Morris is chairman of the department 
of sociology and anthropology of Boston University. Crim- 
inals and the Community is a reprint of four lectures he 
gave at the University of Melbourne in 1952 where he was 
a visiting Fulbright professor in the newly developed de- 
partment of criminology there. 

The four lectures treat: (1) The nature of crime and 
criminals; (2) The sources of criminal behavior; (3) The 
prevention of delinquency and crime; and (4) The treat- 
ment of criminal offenders. 

Each lecture is well organized, practically oriented, easy 
to read, and interestingly developed. John V. Barry of the 
Judges’ Chamber, Supreme Court, Melbourne, indicates, in 
a preface to the book, a significant note to the effect that 
the difficulty of crime control “does not relieve us of the 
duty of seeking a solution that will provide a reconciliation 
between the requirements of society and the fair claims of 
the individual offender.” 

A great obstacle in crime control, according to Mr. 

Morris, is a growing cult of fundamentalism about crime 
control. This cult gives a glamorous, and not well-balanced, 
concept of the nature of crime and criminals. The followers 
of the cult are more interested in telling a tale of crim- 
inal activity on radio, television, or in the press, rather 
than seeking the truth. As a result, the public’s concepts 
about “the nature of crime and criminals are narrow, 
distorted, superficial, and inadequate,” with only kernels 
of truth here and there. 
, Mr. Morris shows various distortions of the word 
crime.” He indicates something of the extent and cost of 
crime. He holds that “crime” is an omnibus term. How- 
ever, law enforcement has been conditioned by a narrow 
stereotype of crime chiefly in terms of robbery, burglary, 
theft, rape, and murder. He also refers to the distinction 
Sometimes made between lawbreakers and criminals. 

Ss to sources of criminal behavior, human behavior 
comes about as a result of tensions built up in the organ- 
ism. The whole process of life involves an adjustment to 
tensions. Frequently the person is caught between the 
tensions built up in himself and the social norms of his 
society. Norms will also vary, so that both satisfying and 
approved behavior varies from place to place and time 
to time. Too, within our society are groups so isolated 
from the larger society that the generally accepted norms 
of behavior are not known to them or have little meaning 
for them. 

Response to tension situations vary. One person may 
commit suicide, while another may meet them aggressively 
with fist and gun. The ability to adjust to a tension situa- 
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tion, or to society’s standards, are “affected by the rela- 
tionship between the individual capacity for behavior and 
the demands that are placed upon him.’ ’ 

Mr. Morris recognizes the type of criminal behavior that 
is represented by the truly maladjusted personality. The 
need for individualized treatment is stressed. 

The author stresses the need for the development of in- 
ternal controls in the growing individual such that, should 
the desire to commit an act of delinquency arise, the person 
will not act upon it. 

The importance of youth counselors as used in a Cam- 
bridge-Somerville program of deliquency prevention is 
stressed. In this program boys without problems were 
matched with boys with problems in an attempt to find 
325 boy counselors who would work with small groups of 
boys with problems. In 42 percent of the cases, the results 
of the counseling were ineffectual. Professor Morris uses 
the study only as an example of the type necessary if we 
“hope to refine and deepen our understanding of how to 
prevent delinquency and crime.” 

The author points out that treatment at the juvenile 
court age is much too late to be effective, and that much 
prevention must begin with the improvement of family life 
to the development of preventive techniques and facilities 
in the primary grades. 

In the treatment of adult offenders the author feels that 
our objectives are not clear. As objectives he feels that 
unqualified maximum protection should be qualified to be- 
come maximum protection consistent with the optimum of 
social welfare. He feels that in penal treatment we need 
not go to the extreme in restricting human freedom in 
order to get a little more protection. 

Among the treatment facilities needed, according to Pro- 
fessor Morris, are clinics associated with juvenile and 
adult courts to indicate the sources of misbehavior and to 
recommend treatment. Special training classes for boys 
in phvsical activities, crafts, etc., are suggested as a 
means of preventing delinquent behavior. The need for 
special treatment of alcoholics is stressed. Within insti- 
tutions admission through a classification system, counsel- 
ing, group therapy, diverse leisure time, hobby and work 
activities, unlimited letter writing, family visitation, and 
committees to help manage prison programs are pointed 
to as needs. 

Mr. Morris believes the future will witness a variety 
of types of penal institutions, a growth in the use of in- 
definite sentences, and the liberal use of parole under good 
supervision. 

A rational correctional program, Professor Morris be- 
lieves, “requires a public demand that its penal institu- 
tions, its courts, its probation and parole services, be 
staffed by professionally trained people.” “Finally,” he 
says, “there is needed a readiness on the part of the public 
to accept normal risks with reference to crime as it does 
with reference to the use of automobiles, or with reference 
to any other hazard of life.” 


Knoxville, Tenn. WILLIAM E. COLE 


Symposium on Child Growth and Development 


Our Children Today. Edited by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. New York: Viking Press, 1953. 
Pp. 366. $3.95. 


Twenty-eight representatives from the fields of medi- 
cine, social work, psychiatry, psychology, theology, edu- 
cation, psychoanalysis, and literature have each written 
a chapter in this book. The list of authors, which reads 
as if it were culled from Who’s Who in the field of child 
behavior and development, includes Arnold Gesell, Anna 
Freud, Allen Gregg, Milton Senn, Lawrence Kubie, Fritz 
Redl, Goodwin Watson, Carl Binger, Lawrence Frank, 
David Krech, David Levy, and Pearl Buck, to mention 
only some. 

The book, sponsored by the Child Study Association of 
America, is quite frankly directed toward the needs of 
parents. A large portion of it represents a type of “do-it- 
yourself” approach to the problem of raising children, 
and therefore contains the inevitable instructions, warn- 
ings, suggestions, and encouragements which are charac- 
teristic of such an orientation. 
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Our Children Today, although it contains little that is 
really new, has the advantages of covering a large num- 
ber of different areas, all under one cover and with sur- 

risingly little repetition. The book is divided into six 
arge sections. Section I, “Our Children Today,” contains 
three chapters. Sidonie | discusses the 
pattern of family living. Leona Baumgartner’s statistica 
chapter discusses such factors as changing age patterns 
of our population and their effect on educational planning. 
Benjamin Gruenberg considers how the age-old heredity- 
environmental controversy is related to social, economic, 
and political attitudes and needs. ieee 

Section II, “The Early Years,” which includes five chap- 
ters, concerns itself with such topics as emotional needs 
of the young child and early formal education in nursery 


chool. 

Section III, “The Meaning of Discipline,” composed of 
five chapters, deals with areas such as permissiveness, 
expression of aggression, and misconceptions about pa- 
rental responsibility. 

Section IV, “Growing Up,” has six chapters dealing 
with phases of late childhood and early adolescence, in- 
cluding a chapter on the preadolescent by Fritz Redl, a 
chapter on maturity by Carl Binger, and a chapter on sex 
education by Katherine Hyam. ; 

The four chapters contained in Section V, “Changing 
Goals of Education,” include chapters on the relationship 
between family and school and the need to modify educa- 
tional demands in terms of differential values of various 
socioeconomic groups. 

The final chapters, contained in Section VI, “The Im- 
pact of Our World,” have a more general scope and in- 
clude discussions of the nature and development of atti- 
tudes, the impact of media of mass communication, and 
the role of spiritual values. ' 

Particularly the middle sections of the book emphasize 
do’s, don’ts, and should’s—that is, how parents should 
act, what attitudes they should have toward their chil- 
dren, and what they should or should not worry about. 
Here one frequently finds formulas and panaceas. There 
is very little discussion of theory and almost no reference 
to research studies which might answer a doubtful read- 
er’s query of “Yes, but how do you really know?” There 
is a tendency for much of the material to be delivered in 
the dogmatic vein of the expert. Rarely does one find even 
the suspicion of an admission that our knowledge in this 
area is really far from complete. Perhaps this style is 
adopted because the book is intended for a lay audience; 
but even lay audiences can share with us our difficulties 
and uncertainties and should not be made to feel that we 
no longer have any questions. 

With rare exception the authors stress the fragility of 
the child, the tremendous obstacles and problems which 
meet him at every turn. From one chapter to the other he 
is catapulted from one conflictual developmental stage 
right into the next and one begins to wonder how he is 
ever going to be able to make it at all in a world which 
appears to be filled with so many dangers. Some authors 
hint, others almost say outright, that the child can grow 
into a healthy adult in only one of two ways: (a) the 
parents must be well adjusted, or (b) expert help should 
be called in. 

Little is said of the strengths which inhere in the child 
or of the pleasures and gratifications which he can find 
on his own, without constant help from eager and con- 
cerned adults. Even the enjoinder to permit a child a cer- 
tain amount of freedom is presented within a framework 
which, basically, is quite protective. Two exceptions to 
this point of view are the chapters by Allen Gregg and 
Pearl Buck. The former emphasizes the importance of not 
overloading a child with stimuli, of giving him a chance 
to organize and integrate his experiences. Not every mo- 
ment of the child’s day must be filled, and even the ex- 
periences of loneliness can have a positive role in the de- 
velopment of a personality. Pearl Buck discusses the im- 
portance of permitting children to participate in all 
phases of life, the unpleasant as well as the pleasant, 
rather than shielding them and guarding them from all 
potentially traumatic experience. Nor does she feel this 
should be done in a studied, planned manner but as a most 
natural part of family living. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


_If one can overlook the sentimentality, the overprotec. 
tiveness, and the tone of the expert, one sees that most 
of the chapters are actually well written, interesting and 
provocative. Thus, for example, Fritz Redl’s discussion of 
the preadolescent makes this complex child come vividly 
alive to the reader. Anna Freud’s chapter is quite specific 
in discussing the ways in which the development of chil. 
dren in war time nurseries was helped and hindered by 
their experience. 

In her chapter, “Shall We Blame the Parents?” Anna 
Wolfe points out that the parents are not always totally 
at fault and that the child’s disturbance may originate in 


his distorted perception of the parent. The following sen-: 


tence should reassure the parents who, in reading the 
other chapters, might have despaired of ever doing an 
adequate job: “Parents will live more comfortably and 
be less shaken or devastated if something goes wrong, 
once they clearly realize that the outcome, good or bad 
does not depend on them alone.” 


Topeka, Kans. ERNEST HIRScH 


Influence of Social Values on Delinquency 


The Juvenile in Delinquent Society. By Milton 
Barron. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1954 Pp. 
349. $5.00. 


“The central theme of this book is implicit in its title. 
It is that the problem of juvenile delinquency can best be 
understood on the one hand and reduced on the other hand 
in a comprehensive, societal frame of reference. When 
juveniles live in a ‘delinquent’ society, juvenile delin- 
quency becomes a major problem of that society. By the 
same token, the solution of the problem, like that of other 
social problems, depends on an orderly modification of the 
American social structure, and some of the values and 
functions of American society.” So states the author of 
this 18-chapter, 349-page “comprehensive and arresting 
study of one of man’s most persistent social problems.” 
The characterization is that of the publishers. 

Milton L. Barron, the author, was trained at Yale, re- 
ceiving his Ph.D. in 1945; has taught sociology at St. 
Lawrence University, Syracuse, Wells College, and since 
1948 has been a member of the department of sociology 
and anthropology at Cornell University. His book gives 
evidence of excellent training, exceptional competence in 
writing and a fine grasp of the subject he analyzes. 

Since this book is designed and organized as a textbook, 
the author undertakes to review the various theories and 
methodologies of delinquency which have produced an 
astoundingly monumental literature on the subject with 
no apparent decrease in the frequency, intensity, and 
seriousness of the problem. He also gives an adequate and 
readable description of what society is trying to do about 
delinquency from detection to control and prevention. 

To the author’s credit, it is extremely difficult for this 
reviewer to find any dogmatic attachment to any specific 
theory of causation, except in Chapter XII, and also ex- 
tremely annoying to be unable to discover where the av- 
thor’s analysis of the theories of others ends and his own 
opinion of such theories begins. In other words, this is 4 
reasonably objective description of what has been done 
in this field and how it fits into the overall picture of de- 
linquency study. He suggests that denying de legal basis 
of delinquency in favor of some extralegal definition, 
such as “normal” because of the factors which influence 
such conduct, adds Ifttle to our understanding of the prob- 
lem or, for that matter, what to do about it. Delinquency, 
he says, is “adjustive behavior,” as is nondelinquency. 
is insanity and income tax evasion. Delinquency is “pur- 
posive.” What act by man, animal, fish, or insect is not 

purposive”? These tell us nothing except people behave 
as they do for some reason. What reason is the question, 
not simply that they do. In the matter of adequacy and 
accuracy of delinquency statistics, the author has well- 
founded reservations. The belief that delinquents come 
exclusively from low-income homes is not only question 
but refuted by reference to special surveys. 

Since the author declares that the “key chapter” of his 
book is Chapter XII, “The Delinquent Culture of Amer 
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iean Society,” perhaps attention should be given to these 
93 pages. As far as could be discerned, he states his own 
convictions rather clearly and forcefully. In this chapter 
the underlying philosophy of causation seems to be that 
we face the dilemma so clearly stated by Sir James Ste- 
phen: “Either free will is a fact or it is an illusion. If 
character is made for the person and not by the person,” 
then all punishment and attempts at correction are both 
futile and inhuman. 

If the culture of American society is delinquent, then 
all except the two extremities—the brilliant and the 
stupid—must necessarily be delinquent. The brilliant who 
can manipulate the culture so as to avoid detection, the 
stupid who cannot, remain relatively unaffected by the 
conflict between process or means and goals or ends. “The 
theory of a delinquent society simply implies that society 
plays an incredibly greater role in making the individual 
juvenile delinquent than the individual freely determines 
for himself.” Society, culture, and values, then, are de- 
terminative not only of attitudes toward the law, toward 
each other, but also toward what means we use (or are 
used by) to achieve what goals. Except for the fact the 
author used the word “implies” in his definition, this comes 
close to the dubious theory of social or cultural deter- 
minism which Healy partially discarded in favor of 
“volition” in 1941. 

In his discussion of “official values” he lists such items 
as inviolability of private property, subservience to pa- 
rents and other authoritative adults, linguistic discretion, 
and economic and financial “integrity.” Let me hasten 
to add, these are in no way presented in a derogatory 
fashion. They are official values. The unofficial values, he 
finds, are related to juvenile delinquency to a greater ex- 
tent. These are success, status and power ascendance 
(“one may say that money and material goods have been 
consecrated as values in themselves,” and I, for one, 
thoroughly agree), resistance to authority, toughness, and 
dupery (“everything is a racket’’). 

Describing “other characteristics of American culture 
conducive to delinquency,” the author mentions that it is 
dynamic, alternative norms, social relationships increas- 
ingly impersonal, and since America is a multi-group so- 
ciety there is a tendency toward a “duality of loyalty and 
ethics.” The example of organized crime on a strictly 
business basis and organization, the cleavage between 
racial groups, the various class moralities, as Ellwood 
pointed out long ago, to which Barron points as the “con- 
flict of values” lead him to the conclusion that while the 
“value-goals of delinquents (say, success) and nondelin- 
quents are esseneially the same, ... their value-norms or 
processes differ.” In other words, both delinquents and 
nondelinquents strive for the same ends by different means. 
“Given such a differential emphasis upon goals on the one 
hand and norms on the other, the latter becomes so weak- 
ened as to lead to the behavior of children being limited 
solely by considerations of efficiency. (Or expectation?) 
The result is delinquency.” (All italics used are the au- 
thor’s.) Thus we have the heart of the matter. The open- 
ing statement of this review that the solution lies in the 
modification of our social structure, “and some of the 
values and functions of American society,” now makes 
sense within the framework of the author’s general thesis. 
It seems to the reviewer that the development of Amer- 
a and American leadership has been more closely re- 
lated to the modification of the attitudes of juveniles to- 
ward their roles and responsibilities as members of their 


b- communities than changing our social structure to meet 
cy, the satisfaction demands of juveniles. If juvenile delin- 
So  Wency has become such a grave social problem that the 


communities must forswear orderly and controlled pro- 
cesses of law that safeguard both juveniles and others, 
then it amounts to abdication of adult responsibility, and 
juvenile domination, as suggested by Archbishop Cushing 
of Boston. Perhaps less veneration of and striving for 
symbois of success and status in terms of gadgets and 
strictly material accumulations might contribute to a 
sounder mental hygiene for both adults and juveniles. 

€ answer, as far as the reviewer is concerned, does 
not lie in changing our social structure but rather in 
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strengthening it so that juveniles may understand with- 
out equivocation or uncertainty what their roles and re- 
sponsibilities are, and will be able to assume such roles 
and responsibilities because they have been properly pre- 
pared to do so. Failure to prepare them and failure on 
their part to cooperate in such a program could be the 
criteria of societal inadequacy. Perhaps many juvenile 
delinquents suffer from anomie and hence their assaults 
on others. Perhaps many juveniles suffer from anomie 
and hence their conformity. All in all, this book is well 
worth buying, owning and reading, not only for teachers 
but also all persons interested in juveniles, regardless 

of what they do or theories of why they do it. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. P. SHALLOO 


Help for Parents of Teen-Agers 


The Adolescent in Your Family. The Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1954. Pp. 110. 25 cents. 


This publication of the Children’s Bureau, written for 
parents, presents a very comprehensive review of the 
many aspects of adolescence—from a simply presented 
statement of the physical changes that take place, the 
differing rates of growth in different individuals, and 
the health needs to the more complex problems of be- 
havior, emotional growth, changing attitudes, and adjust- 
ment to the opposite sex. 

Most noteworthy is the calm, reassuring way in which 
the material is presented. Teen-agers are regarded as in- 
dividuals, for the most part entirely normal, healthy, and 
abounding in energy. They need understanding and ac- 
ceptance just as they did when they were younger and 
just as they will when they are older.: Adolescence, in it- 
self, is not a period of abnormality, although rapid 
changes may be taking place which the teen-ager and his 
parents do not always understand and to which they may 
often experience some difficulty in adjusting. Adolescence 
is a continuing growth process begun when the child was 
born. If the foundations in the home have been reasonably 
good; if parents have cared about their children and have 
had a warm, affectionate relationship with them, the 
period is not a time to be feared but rather one to be en- 
os ag Tumults may arise but they will as quickly sub- 
side. 

Behavior has a reason, in adolescence as in other 
periods. Parents are urged to try to understand why 
their teen-agers are behaving as they are and they are 
reminded that real causes may not always be readily ap- 
parent but sometimes take both insight and an imagina- 
tive approach. Then, too, parents often need to have some 
understanding of their own reactions because, not infre- 
quently, parental attitudes may be helping to create and 
intensify the unhappy situation. Parents are urged to re- 
main calm but certainly not detached. If they feel the 
problem is of a very serious nature or one with which they 
cannot cope, they are advised to seek outside help. 

To the professional in problems of human behavior 
the pamphlet undoubtedly will contain little new informa- 
tion, but even he will find in it a very sound presentation 
of the many facets of growing up. In places the material 
seems a little repetitious but not to the point of being 
burdensome. Anyone dealing with young people will find 
the publication helpful and may wish, in appropriate in- 
stances, to recommend it to parents who are seeking a 
better understanding and a better relationship with the 
adolescent in their home. No attempt is made to answer 
all the questions that any given parent might have about 
specific teen-age behavior. In fact, the impossibility of 
any such undertaking is well pointed out by the emphasis 
on the individuality of each boy and girl but the pamphlet 
certainly can give intelligent parents a broader and 
deeper understanding of this whole period of growth and 
develonment. 


Baltimore, Md. BURRILL KILMER 
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68 FEDERAL PROBATION 


National Prisoner Statistics 


Prisoners in State and Federal Institutions, 
1950. Prepared by Henry C. Lanpher. Washington, 
D. C.: Bureau of Prisons, U. 8S. Department of 
Justice. Pp. 87. 


This is an important publication. It marks the fact 
that at long last the United States of America is again 
to have national prison statistics. The Bureau of Prisons 
has taken up the burden dropped by the Census Bureau 
with its final “Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and 
Reformatories, 1946.” Its very existence, however belat- 
edly, represents a triumph over many adversities of which 
lack of funds has been the most serious. 

Inevitably, this volume will be compared with the Cen- 
sus publications it succeeds. The comparison is, to a de- 
gree, unfair for Prisoners 1950 bears the marks of the 
years which were skipped. The most serious omission, the 
absence of data on time served, will be corrected, we are 
promised, in the 1951 volume. Rather curiously, execu- 
tions are accorded 12 of the 87 pages of text and table, 
and annual tables for the years 1947-52 inclusive are in- 
cluded. One can only speculate on the pressures and the 
conception of public interest which forced 1947 and 1952 
execution data into a volume entitled Prisoners 1950 and 
left “time served” out. It seems fair to assume that sta- 
bilization on an annual basis will bring better proportion. 

Whether the collected and processed, but unpublished, 
1947-49 Census data will ever see print seems much more 
doubtful. To this reviewer, summary tables for those 
years would seem much more important than some of the 
detail on succeeding years; as also would an attempt to 
close up the time lag between the facts and publication. 
Since this is a government publication, there is reason to 
believe that letters to the Justice Department might well 
influence the trend of the series. 

The text is limited in amount, factual, and with a mini- 
mum of interpretation. The trend is toward the indeter- 
minate sentence and the use of diagnostic units resulting 
in extensive movement of prisoners between institutions. 
There is an excellent section on prison staffs. The strictly 
penal institutions of all the states are covered, an accom- 
plishment that only those who struggle with Michigan, 
Mississippi, and Georgia in Census days will fully ap- 
preciate. There is no court data and the penal institutions 
of the armed services are not covered. 

For law enforcement, the most significant facts are 
summarized in the graph which showed commitments 
climbing from a 1944 low nearly to the 1940 level while 
population is at an index of about 118 and “major crimes” 
(FBI data) stand at 143. 

Printing, appropriately enough, was at the United 
States Penitentiary, Leavenworth Kansas. The work is 
typeset in good sized, clean type on excellent paper. In- 
dexing of two page tables could be better and would be 
helped by repeating headings. The cover will not stand up 
under even moderately heavy use. The multitude of stu- 
dents and libraries that will need this basic reference vol- 
ume must ask the Bureau of Prisons for their copies. 


Washington, D. C. C. C. VAN VECHTEN 


Reports Received 


A New Pattern for Family Justice. Coty Service 
Society of New York, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City 10, 1954. Pp. 67. This report is the result of a study 
conducted by Mr. Leonard V. Harrison of courts having 
jurisdiction over certain social problems of children, 
youth, and families in New York City. Included are chap- 
ters on the origins and development of Social Problem 
Courts, family problems in courts of today, a proposed 
transfer of jurisdiction to the new Family Court, and 
several illustrative cases showing the complexities of 
2 court jurisdiction in dealing with family prob- 
ems. 


California Department of Corrections. (Biennial Re- 
port) Department of Corrections, 502 State Office Build- 
ing No. 1, Sacramento 14, Calif. 1953-54. Pp. 72. This 
year marks the tenth anniversary of the Department of 


Corrections as a State agency. The prison population in 
1954 totaled 15,219 as compared to 5,671 in 1944 and a 
population of 23,000 is estimated for 1964. This report 
describes the organizational structure of the Department, 
its classification and guidance program, industries, per. 
sonnel training, and sections on the Adult Authority and 
institutions comprising the state’s prison 
system. 


California Youth Authority. (Biennial Report) Depart. 
ment of the Youth Authority, 401 State Office Building 
No. 1, Sacramento, Calif. 1953-54. Pp. 45. This report 
includes a review of Youth Authority institutions, depart- 


mental organization and staff and the‘ 


procedures used in carrying on the State’s responsibilities 
in the fields of rehabilitation and delinquency prevention, 


Conserving Human Resources in Wisconsin. (Biennial 
Report) State Department of Public Welfare, State Cap. 
itol, Madison, Wis. 1952-54. Pp. 62. Included in this report 
are the sections on the work of the state’s correctional 
system and the Advisory Committees on Children and 
Youth and the Juvenile Court Judges. The Division of 
Corrections operates three adult institutions, two juvenile 
institutions, establishes standards and inspects jails, and 
administers parole and probation services. The total num- 
ber of offenders in institutions and under field supervision 
increased about 10 percent during the biennium. 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital. (Annual Report) Wash- 
ington Criminal Justice Association, 1405 G Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1954. Pp. 24. This report points with 

ride to the more efficient police work as evidenced in the 
owest crime rate in the District of Columbia since the 
police reporting system was started in 1948. The Associa- 
tion also endorses the construction of the New Youth Cor- 
cians Institution and another new institution for adult 
offenders. 


Crimes in Japan. Walter A. Lunden, Department of 
Economics and Sociology, lowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
1955. Pp. 29. In this paper presented at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Midwest Sociology Society, the author has an- 
alyzed the changes in major crimes in Japan over a period 
of 20 years covering roughly the prewar, the war, and 
post-war periods. The data include analyses of crimes 
ae and arrests during 1933-1952 as well as specific 
offenses. 


Directory of University and College Criminology Pro- 
grams. Department of Criminology, Fresno State College, 
Fresno, Calif. 1955. Pp. 15. Compiled and edited by Pro- 
fessor Frank M. Booken, this directory lists 33 American 
and Canadian colleges and universities offering preem- 
ployment training programs in law enforcement, crimi- 
nalistics, and corrections. Since the 1950 edition of this 
directory, one college has discontinued this type of pro- 
gram, but 14 educational institutions have been added. 
Thirty-three colleges and universities in the United States 
and Canada now offer organized training programs lead- 
ing to a degree or certificate in some aspect of criminology. 


Juvenile Court Statistics. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau Statistical 
Series Number 28, Washington, D. C. 1955. Pp. 12. Based 
on the data received by the Children’s Bureau, delinquency 
cases reported by juvenile courts in 1953 increased by 13 
percent over 1952. This was the fifth consecutive year 
that about 435,000 children, or 2.3 percent of children in 
the population between 10 and 17 years of age, came to 
the attention of juvenile courts because of delinquent be- 
havior. The report states, however, that because of 4 
variety of factors, juvenile court statistics are not neces- 
sarily a reliable index of the extent of delinquency. Be 
ginning in 1955, the Children’s Bureau is initiating a plan 
for compilation of juvenile court data which may result 
in a higher degree of reliability. 


Probation: A Selection of Professional Literature. New 
York State Department of Correction, Division of Proba- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 1954. Pp. 11. Published as a supple 
ment to the Russell Sage Foundation Library bibliography, 
this reference list furnishes additional titles of books om 
principles and theory, sociological and clinical aspects of 
understanding the offender, techniques in probation, and 
children’s and youth courts. 


Special Features on Juvenile Delinquency. Pennsylvania 
Citizens Association for Health and Welfare, One North 
Thirteenth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. Winter Issue 1955. 
Pp. 21. The P. C. A. publishes a quarterly journal called 
Currents. This issue is devoted to juvenile delinquency and 
includes articles on the new program at Morganza, “The 
Big Clean-up”; “Attacking the Roots of Juvenile Delin- 
quency”; and the “Inside Story of Juvenile Detention 
Facilities.” 

The Community’s Concern About Juvenile Deli 
(Annual Report) The Juvenile Court of Cuyahoga County, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1955. Pp. 56. In Cuyahoga County, juve- 
nile delinquency complaints decreased 3.5 percent this 
year as compared with 1953. This report contains an in- 
teresting analysis of delinquency trends in relation to pop- 
ulation trends and concludes that there is little or no re- 
lationship between the two. The report does not minimize 
the seriousness of the problem in view of the upward trend 
throughout the state and calls for a redirection of atten- 
tion to the constantly changing conditions associated with 
delinquency. 


Uency. 


Books Received 


The Crime Problem (Rev.). By Walter C. Reckless. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1955. Pp. 710. $6.50. 

Criminology (Rev.). By Ruth Shonle Cavan. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1955. Pp. 718. $5.50. 

Delinquent Boys: The Culture of the Gang. By Albert 
i Glencoe. Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 179. 


465 Youth Offenders Handled Under 
Federal Youth Corrections Act 


An increasing number of youth between the ages of 18 
and 22 are being committed under the provisions of the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act, according to George J. 
Reed, chairman of the Federal Parole Board’s Youth Cor- 
rection Division. 

During the first 18 months of operation a total of 465 
youth offenders were committed from 41 of the 53 judicial 
districts in the area east of the Mississippi in which the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act is effective, Reed said. 

As of June 30, 1955, there were 422 youth offenders un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Youth Correction Division: 358 
In institutions, 4 under observation and study at the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at Ashland, Kentucky, prior 
to sentencing by the court, and 60 on parole under the 
supervision of federal probation officers. The federal youth 
corrections program has been in operation only 18 months 
and accordingly none of those paroled has completed his 
parole term. Only three parole violation warrants have 
been issued to date, Reed announced. 

Commenting on the overall youth correction program, 
Reed paid tribute to the federal probation officer who plays 
an important part in the preliminary study and postrelease 
supervision of the youth offender. “The cooperation and 
enthusiasm of the probation officers in connection with 
this program,” he said, “has been unstinting and their 
contribution to the youth correction program has been 
Significant.” 

Six federal institutions have been set aside for the 
youth offender program: those at Ashland, Kentucky; 
Englewood, Colorado; Chillicothe, Ohio; El Reno, Okla- 
homa; the National Training School at Washington, D. C.; 
and the Natural Bridge Camp in Virginia. 

Certification of the Federal Youth Corrections Act for 

¢ area west of the Mississippi awaits the development 
of additional facilities where the new treatment program 
tan be inaugurated, Reed concluded. 
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Federal Prisons, 1954. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. Pp. 105. 


The Field of Social Work (Rev.). By Arthur E. Fink, 
Everett E. Wilson, and Merrill B. Conover. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Pp. 617. $5.25. 


The Indeterminate Sentence. By Marc Ancel. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 75 cents. 


Mid-Century Crime in Our Culture: Personality and 
Crime in the Cultural Pattern of American States and 
Cities. By Austin L. Porterfield and Robert H. Talbert. 
Fort Worth: Leo Potishman Foundation. Pp. 113. $2.25. 


Psychiatry and the Law. Edited by Paul H. Hoch, M.D., 
and Joseph Zubin. New York. Grune and Straton, Inc., 
1955. Pp. 217. $5.50. 


Sexual Hygiene and Pathology. By John F. Oliven, M.D. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1955. Pp. 480. 
$10.00. 


Suicide and Homicide. By Andrew F. Henry and James 
F. Short, Jr. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1955. $4.00. 

The Trouble With Cops. By Albert Deutsch. New York: 
Crown Publishers, Inc., 1954. Pp. 233. $3.00. 


Truants From Life. By Bruno Bettelheim. Glencoe, IIl.: 
The Free Press, 1955. Pp. 471. $6.00. 


Your Marriage. (Rev.). By Norman E. Hines and 
Donald L. Taylor. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 384. $4.00. 


News From the Field 


96 Percent of FBI 
Cases Convicted 


While a great deal of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s investigative effort is directed toward preserving 
the internal security of the Nation, the volume of investi- 
gations and accomplishments in the general investigative 
field continues to be high, according to FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover. 

In a report to the Attorney General in which he sum- 
marized the accomplishments of the FBI for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1955, Hoover said: 

“Convictions in FBI cases during the 1955 fiscal year 
totaled 10,615, as against 10,511 convictions obtained dur- 
ing the previous year. Sentences resulting from these con- 
victions totaled 29,296 years. In addition, six life sentences 
were imposed. Apprehensions of fugitives in FBI cases 
totaled 10,182 for the fiscal year 1955.” 

The FBI director stated that the 10,615 convictions 
represent 96 percent of the FBI cases prosecuted in fed- 
eral court. Of this number, 92.4 percent were on pleas of 
guilty, while 7.6 percent were the result of trials. 


Professor Lowell J. Carr 
Retires After 35 Years 


Dr. Lowell Juilliard Carr, Sr., former director of the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute and a member of Gov- 
ernor G. Mennen Williams’ Study Commission on the De- 
viated Criminal Sex Offender, 1949-1951, retired in June 
from full-time teaching after 35 years on the sociology 
faculty of the University of Michigan. He will be on a 
part-time appointment at the University of Miami during 
the academic year 1955-1956. 

Professor Carr is the author of Delinquency Control (re- 
vised edition, Harper and Brothers, 1950) and a number 
of other books in sociology. 
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Cost of Imprisonment 13 Times 
Greater Than Cost of Probation 


The per capita cost of probation in the Federal Govern- 
ment during the year ending June 30, 1955, was 26.7 cents 
a day compared with the cost of $3.68 for imprisonment. 
On a yearly basis the cost is $97.37 compared with $1,343. 

The 14,725 probationers who reported incomes during 
the fiscal year 1955 earned a total of $39,760,078, or an 
average of $2,700 a year. Had they been in prison they 
would not have been able to support their families who, 
otherwise, would in many instances be public charges. 

During the year 316 federal probation officers super- 
vised a total of 51,952 persons. The caseload as of June 
30 was 30,075, including 22,428 probationers, 5,006 pa- 
rolees, 1,391 persons on conditional release, and 1,250 
military parolees. 

The caseload as of June 30 was 95 per officer. However, 
with the allotment of 71 additional probation officer 
positions during the fiscal year 1956, the caseload will be 
reduced to approximately 78 per officer. 

A total of 29,754 investigations were made during the 
year, 20,898 of them presentence and 8,856 preparole. 

The proportion of persons who had violated probation 
during the year was 15.1 percent. For parole it was 20.3 
peewee In the case of both probation and parole the vio- 

ation rates were slightly lower than last year. 


81.5 Percent of Federal 
Parolees Make Good 


Tabulations for the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 show a 
violation rate of 18.5 percent for federal parolees, accord- 
ing to Chairman Scovel Richardson of the United States 
Board of Parole. The rates for adult parolees alone is 14.4 
percent. The violation rates were arrived at by tabulating 
the violations of all parolees released during the fiscal 
year 1954 and following this “class” until all who were 
paroled in that year had completed their terms. 

In his report to the Attorney General, Richardson 
stated that the Board and its Youth Division during the 
first 6 months of 1955 conducted 63 parole meetings in 
federal penal and correctional institutions with 5,376 in- 
mates serving over 1 year, and considered the parole ap- 
plications of an additional 1,033 serving less than a year. 

During the 6-month period paroles were granted to 
2,042 applicants and to 46 youths committed under the 
Federal Youth Corrections Act. 

For the same period the Board issued 476 warrants for 
alleged violations of the conditions of parole. Seventy of 
these warrants were withdrawn when _ investigation 
showed insufficient reasons for declaring the parolee to 
be a violator, leaving a total of 406 effective warrants 
issued for the 6-month interval. 

Other activities of the Board during this time included 
the reconsideration of 1,357 cases previously denied pa- 


role. The Board also reviewed the cases of 2,592 inmates, 


who had addressed special requests to it, asking for re- 
consideration. 


Folsom’s Honor Prisoners Answer 
43 Calls To Fight Forest Fires 


The men from Folsom’s honor camps have answered 43 
calls this season in their round-the-clock efforts to help 
conserve California’s forests. 

Firefighting is only one phase of the conservation pro- 
gram carried on by Folsom’s honor camps. The camp 
crews, which comprise 305 men, spend the largest share 
of their duty hours on timber stand improvement, hazard 
reduction of main fire control roads, maintenance and re- 
pair of forestry telephone lines, and propagation of new 
trees. More than 8,800 man-hours have been spent on these 
projects to date. 

Three of the camps have a permanent status and re- 
main in operation the year round. The other three camps 
operate during the summer season only. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Cleveland Plant Gives Jobs 
To 500 Former Offenders 


“Parolees Given ‘Break’ at Plant” is the title of a news. 
paper story in the April 24, 1955, issue of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. The account tells about the employment 
practices of the Hotstream Heater Company at Cleveland 
in relation to handicapped persons. 

Parolees on the company’s payroll vary from 2 to 15 
percent of the total working force of 150, says Company 
President Louis R. Mendelson. “Our attitude has been to 


hire the handicapped workers if they have the ability to. 


do the job.” 

“The men have to eat like everyone,” asserts Gordon H, 
Hepplewhite, factory manager for Hatstream. “If they 
don’t have jobs the chances are they will go out and steal 
or go on relief. If they have the ability to do the job, we 
believe in giving them a chance at it.” 

The company estimates that it has employed about 
500 parolees from federal and state prisons in the last 16 
years. 

“If they finish out their parole periods here,” says Hep- 
plewhite, “they usually stay. They get 
and promotions like anyone else.” 


Probation and Parole Chiefs 
Named to Federal Parole Board 


William F. Howland, Jr., chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Western District of 
Virginia, and Gerald Emerson Murch, chief parole of- 
ficer for the State of Maine, were appointed in June to 
the Federal Board of Parole. The two appointments bring 
the Board up to a full strength of eight members for the 
se — since the 1950 statute which created it was 

assed. 

Howland entered the federal probation service in 1936 
as a probation officer in the Eastern District of North 
Carolina. In 1943 he _was named chief probation officer 
at Roanoke. He has his bachelor of arts and law degrees 
from Duke University and engaged in the practice of law 
from 1933 to 1936. During World War II, from 1944 to 
1946, he served in the Corrective Services Division of the 
United States Navy as a lieutenant. 

Murch received a B.S. degree in education from the 
University of Illinois. From 1933 to 1941 he was parole 
officer at the State School for Boys in South Portland, 
Maine, and during the period 1941 to 1942 he was parole 
officer at the State Prison at Thomaston. From 1942 to 
1946 he served in the armed forces as a Navy lieutenant. 


NPPA Publisnes 
Quarterly Journal 


The NPPA Journal, new quarterly publication of the 
National Probation and Parole Association, made its in- 
itial appearance in July. The 96-page, book-size magazine, 
edited by Matthew Matlin of the Association staff, wil 
provide a professional forum for the expression and dis- 
cussion of all competent points of view in the field of pre- 
vention and correction of crime and delinquency. The 
journal is included as a part of the $3.50 membership dues 
of the Association. 

The first issue contains a symposium of five articles 00 
reading and delinquency; two articles on research in de 


' linquency causation; an analysis of annual reports; 4 


summary of legislation and court decisions in 1954 re 
lating to juvenile and domestic relations courts, probation 
and sentencing, and parole and correction; book reviews; 
and news and notes. 

Organized in 1907, the National Probation and Parole 
Association has a membership of approximately 30,00 
officials and citizens and incorporated as a national serv 
ice agency in 1921 to provide services to promote the I 
habilitation of juvenile and adult offenders. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Measure To Curb Delinquency 
Introduced by Senator Kefauver 


Senator Estes Kefauver, chairman of the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, has intro- 
duced in Congress Senate Bill 728 which provides for 
comprehensive steps in attacking juvenile delinquency. 

If enacted, the measure would expand the functions of 
the Children’s Bureau relating to delinquency, create a 
Federal Advisory Council on Juvenile Delinquency, and 
provide for the granting of federal assistance in coop- 
eration with the states in strengthening and improving 
state and local programs for the control of juvenile de- 
linquency, and also preservice and inservice programs 
for personnel in the field of delinquency. 


YMCA Develops New Training 
Methods for Teen-Agers 


The San Francisco Young Men’s Christian Association 
has made known preliminary results of a 5-year modern- 
ation program that it believes may have an impact on 
youth agencies throughout the country. 

The association, with 11 branches, set out 4 years ago 
to renovate its downtown branch and construct four mod- 
em buildings for youth in outlying communities. Man- 
aging Director Roy Sorenson and other leaders of the 
San Francisco “Y” asked: “What would happen if in the 
next 5 years we devoted as much time and energy modern- 
ing our program as we are spending to modernize our 
buildings?” The result was to overhaul the program as 
dramatically as they had their buildings. 

The idea of a big downtown building with emphasis on 
a gymnasium and swimming pool has given way to de- 
centralization with smaller buildings scattered in resi- 
dential areas. The new buildings have been designed as 
“service stations” at which youths are to take special 
training, receive materials used in club work, and meet 
- special large events. Club meetings, however, are held 
in homes. 

Sorenson and Dr. Hedley S. Dimock, the “Y’s” training 
coordinator and former dean of George Williams College 
at Chicago, have described the innovations in a book called 
Designing Education in Values, published in June by the 
Association Press in New York City. 


“I don’t care what other businessmen do. We don’t 
have time to fritter away on coffee breaks.” 


Reprinted by special permission Collier’s and Larry Reynolds 
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Children’s Bureau Recounts Progress 
In Social Services to Children 


Children in trouble because they have lost parents or 
because their parents are in trouble get much more skill- 
ful help from today’s child welfare worker than such 
children got 20 years ago. 

Significant developments in social services for children 
in the past 2 decades are recounted in the July-August 
issue of Children, professional journal of the Children’s 
Bureau, by Leonard W. Mayo, director of the Association 
for the Aid of Crippled Children. 

August 14, 1955, marked the 20th anniversary of the 
passage of the Social Security Act by Congress, giving 
the Children’s Bureau responsibility for helping states, 
through grants and technical aid, to improve and extend 
their public child welfare services. 

On the last day of 1954, over 277,000 children through- 
out the Nation were getting professional help from child 
welfare workers in public agencies. Forty-one percent 
were children living in their own homes, some with serious 
emotional problems. Others included babies needing adop- 
tion, children needing or living in foster homes and insti- 
utions, children whose mothers were hospitalized, and 
children in trouble with the law. During the course of a 
year, many more children get help. 

Increasingly, through the past 20 years, public and 
private child welfare workers have come to see that a 
major gi of their work is to strengthen family life 
for children with many different kinds of social and emo- 
tional handicaps. The old-fashioned big institution into 
which neglected, abused, and orphaned children used to 
be dumped and often forgotten is becoming a thing of the 
past. 


Reed Cozart Named 
Pardon Attorney 


Reed Cozart, assistant director in charge of Louisiana’s 
correctional institutions, was appointed Pardon Attorney 
in July by the Attorney General. The Pardon Attorney 
performs a specialized service under the Attorney Gen- 
eral which deals with the receipt, investigation, and dis- 
position of applicants to the President for pardons or 
other forms of executive clemency. 

Cozart received his A.B. degree in 1926 from the Uni- 
versity of Texas and his LL.B. degree in 1929. He was 
admitted to the Bar of the State of Texas in 1929. 

From 1929 to 1932 Cozart was engaged in private law 
practice in San Antonio, Texas, and from 1932 until 1940 
was chief probation officer for the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Texas. He entered the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons in 1940 as assistant super- 
visor of classification and in 1941 became warden of the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas. In 
the same year he was transferred to the Federal Peniten- 
tiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, as associate warden. From 
1945 until he left the federal service in 1952 he was war- 
~ at the Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, 

exas. 


NYC Youth Board Sends Team of 
30 To Work With Street Gangs 


On May 12 the Board voted $50,000 to the New York 
City Youth Board with which to send a team of 30 social 
workers into the gang-troubled southeast Bronx. Twenty 
of the social workers will operate directly with 20 street 
gangs that are known to exist in the area. The other 10 
workers will be psychiatric and general social workers. 

Expansion of the street club work is but a second step 
in what New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner has called 
the city’s “all-out fight against delinquency.” In March 
the Board of Estimate voted $203,513 for the purpose of 
staffing recreation centers in 27 public housing projects 
located in or near slum areas of the city. 
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N. J. Court Decision Extends Parens 
Patriae Jurisdiction Over Juveniles 


The Supreme Court of New Jersey in a recent decision 
construing the juvenile court statutes has extended the 
arens patriae jurisdiction of the state over juvenile de- 
inquents. The decision is authority that persons under 
the age of 16, although deemed incapable of committing 
crime, nonetheless have committed an offense against the 
state. Such a person (child) is thus placed under a legal or 
statutory disability and his liberty is subjected to the 
parens patriae jurisdiction of the State, which for this 
purpose is curative rather than punitive. 

Such a child upon attaining the age of 21, according to 
the decision, does not become an emancipated person but 
continues under the statutory disability and under the 
parens patriae jurisdiction of the state until such time 
as the child has achieved that degree of rehabilitation 
for useful citizenship through reformation and education 
— will permit release to the community on a parole 

an. 

: In other words, the maximum period of detention for a 
juvenile, which has customarily been attainment of age 
21, no longers obtains and the date of release rather is to 
be determined by the degree of rehabilitation. 


Delinquency Reaches 
New High in 1954 


Delinquency in the United States climbed to a new high 
in 1954, reports from juvenile courts to the Children’s 
Bureau indicate. This is the sixth consecutive year for 
which an increase has been registered, the upward trend 
having begun in 1949. ( 

Juvenile court delinquency cases increased 9 percent 
between 1953 and 1954, according to a preliminary esti- 
mate made by the Children’s Bureau from court reports 
so far received. On the basis of this preliminary figure, 
the Bureau estimates that the number of children and 
young people brought to juvenile courts in 1954 because 
of delinquent behavior was about 475,000—nearly half a 
million. This is 1 out of every 41 American children 10 to 
17 years old—the age group involved in most court delin- 
quency cases. 

The 1954 reports show that the rise in delinquency 
court cases continues to be in excess of what might be 
expected from the known increase in child population. 
The increase in the 10- to 17-year-old group for the single 
year of 1953 to 1954 amounted to 3 percent compared with 
the estimated 9 percent rise in delinquency cases. Between 
1948 and 1954 the number of delinquency cases has risen 
an estimated 58 percent, while the related child popula- 
tion has increased 13 percent. 


Gus Heicken, Parole Officer 
41 Years, Dies Suddenly 


Gus Heicken, parole officer for the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky for 41 years, died from a heart attack, August 
29, while on his way home from work. 

Gus, as he was affectionately known to his many friends 
around the country, started out as a parole officer in 1914 
with the Jefferson County Juvenile Court. He stayed with 
the court until 1921 when he was named field supervisor 
for the Louisville district by the State Parole and Proba- 
tion Department. He was a past president of the Central 
States Probation and Parole Association, an organization 
of nine midwest states. 

Commenting on his life and work, the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal said in an editorial: “A genuine kindliness, an 
unfailing interest in the problems of the unfortunate hu- 
man beings he served, kept him at his heavy task, day 
and night, for almost 50 years. His wife worked with him, 
as devotedly as he. Between them they have been respon- 
sible for rescuing many a potential repeater from a life- 
time career in and out of prisons.” 

Mr. Heicken is survived by his wife who lives at 722 
E. Kentucky, Louisville. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


It Takes More Than Alcohol To Make 
An Alcoholic, Says Yale Researcher . 


It takes more than drinking to make an alcoholic, says 
Leon A. Greenberg, associate director of Yale University’s 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology. 

To become addicted to drink, says Greenberg, one must 
have certain personality inadequacies which make it diffi. 
cult or impossible for him to meet not only marked emo- 
tional problems, but even situations of mild stress in con- 
structive and socially acceptable ways. 

Greenberg maintains that persons who are to become 
alcoholics have a “predisposing personality” even before 
they drink. The alcoholic, he says, is a victim not only of 
the bottle but of his own inadequacy. In his inability to 
meet problems, he uses alcohol as a personality crutch. 

A staff of 14 researchers has been studying the problem 
at the Yale center for more than 15 years. 

Here are some of their findings: 

In the United States there are about 4 million alcoholics 
—persons who can’t control their drinking and are suffer- 
ing as a result. 

Less than half are seriously disturbed or skid-row types. 
More or less, the others form a cross-section of the pop- 
ulation. Only about one in seven is a woman. 

There are about 1,650,000 problem drinkers in business 
and industry. 

The cost of impaired service from these people to busi- 
ness and industry is estimated at more than $1 billion 
a year. 


Federal Prisons Reach 
New High in Population 


The federal prisons population in the first 6 months of 
1955 was the highest in the history of the federal prison 
system, according to Director James V. Bennett of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

In a report covering the 6-month period ended June 
30, Mr. Bennett said: 

“More than 20,800 prisoners were confined in federal 
prisons, an increase of 470 over the population 1 year ago. 

“The increase is largely attributable to the longer sen- 
tences imposed in recent years. Furthermore, during the 
past 11 months there has been an increase in commitment 
for embezzlement and fraud (26 percent), forgery of 
government checks (13 percent), white slave traffic (11 
percent), and liquor law violations (9 percent). On the 
other hand, there has been a decline in the commitment of 
immigration violators (16 percent), and narcotic vio- 
lators (15 percent). 

“To partially meet the overcapacity prisoner population, 
two additional institutions have been placed in operation 
since January 1. In January a camp with a housing capa- 
city for 200 prisoners was opened at Elmendorf Air Base 
near Anchorage, Alaska. The camp will house less serious 
offenders in Alaska, some of whom have been transporte 
heretofore to the United States Penitentiary, McNeil Is- 
land, Washington. 

“In May the correctional institution at Terminal Is- 
land, California, was reopened as a federal institution. 
During the War, the institution was used by the Navy 
and since that time as a temporary medical center for the 
State of California, which has now completed construc- 
tion of its new medical center elsewhere. 

“With the increased population, Federal Prison In- 
dustries has developed additional prisoner work oppor- 
tunities. One new shop has been built and equipped. Em- 
ployment and training for 200 additional prisoners have 
been developed in the past 6 months. Sales from Prison 
Industries have risen slightly since January 1. The net 
industrial profit will approximate $1,700,000 for the first 
6 months in 1955. Incidentally, the Hoover Commission in 
the May 1955 report on Business Enterprises recom- 
mended no changes in Federal Prison Industries except 
that some facilities and work activities of other Govert- 
ment agencies be transferred to Federal Prison Indus- 
tries.” 
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Walter A. Gordon Named 
Virgin Islands Governor 


Walter A. Gordon, chairman of the California Adult 
Authority, was named governor of the Virgin Islands by 
President Eisenhower on August 19. 

Gordon received his bachelor of arts and doctor of 
jurisprudence degrees from the University of California 
and in 1949 was the recipient of the degree of doctor of 
laws from the McGeorge School of law at Sacramento. 

From 1919 to 1930 Gordon was a police officer at Berke- 
ley and also served as assistant football coach at the 
University of California for 24 years. In 1943 he was 
appointed a member of the California Board of Prison 
Terms and Parole and continued as a member of its 
successor organization, the California Adult Authority. 
He has been chairman of the Adult Authority since 1945. 

A son, Walter, was a football star like his father and 
is now a probation officer at Berkeley. Gordon also has a 
son, Edwin, who is a dentist, and a married daughter. 


Enlistment Curb Eased 
For Youthful Offenders 


The Defense Department announced on August 3 that 
it has eliminated the previously required 6-month waitin 
period after probation or parole for juvenile and youthfu 
defendants before they could enlist in the armed forces. 

The new policy permits acceptance of enlistments of 
former juvenile offenders if civil restraints no longer 
exist and provided the applicant’s overall rehabilitation 
appears to be satisfactory. 

The instructions to the armed services state: 

“An applicant is to be judged as to his fitness for the 
armed services by his character as of the time of his appli- 
cation for enlistment.” 

During the enlistment process each applicant will be 
questioned concerning juvenile and youthful offender re- 
cords. He will be required to sign a written statement 
as to whether he has any type of record as a juvenile or 
youthful offender. If he admits a record, contact will be 
made with the civil authorities regarding the applicant’s 
character, the offense committed, circumstances of the 
offense, court disposition, actual confinement served, and 
whether civil restraint still exists. 

If civil restraint no longer exists, and the applicant 
appears to be a suitable candidate for military service, 
he may be accepted for enlistment. If it appears that he 
ls not a satisfactory candidate for enlistment, he will be 
rejected for enlistment. Such rejection will be because the 
young offender is not suitable for military service and not 


ause he was adjudged a youthful offender or juvenile 
delinquent. 


James C. Neagles Named Staff 
Director for Board of Parole 


James C. Neagles, for 4 years superintendent of Boys 
Town of Missouri, has been named staff director of the 
United States Board of Parole. He succeeds Dr. T. C. 
Esselstyn who resigned in July to accept a position as 
associate professor in the division of social sciences at 
San Jose State College. 

Neagles received his bachelor of arts degree from the 
University of Missouri in 1947, majoring in criminology 
and sociology. He also engaged in graduate study at 

ashington University’s school of social work. 

In the field of corrections Neagles served as assistant 
lrector of the Missouri Board of Training Schools, 
executive secretary of the Missouri Welfare League at 
St. Louis, and juvenile parole counselor at Bellefontaine 
Farms at St. Louis. He also served in the army for 4 years 
until his discharge in 1946. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Federal Prisoners Get 
Paid “Vacations” 


Long term prisoners at federal prisons are entitled to 
paid “vacations’—within the walls, gar to Myrl E. 
Alexander, assistant director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. 

“If a vacation is good for people on the outside,” 
Alexander asserts, “it is good for men on the inside, too.” 

“A change from the 24-hour-a-day regimentation of 
prison life, even though it is only a week, can do a world 
of good for the prisoner,’”’ Alexander said. 

While on vacation the prisoner may spend his leisure 
watching TV, reading in the library, engaging in special 
hobbies, or participating in games and sports in the rec- 
reational yard. 

The classification committee determines which prisoners 
are to receive vacations. 


Prisoners in Federal and State 
Institutions Increase 5.4 Percent 


A total of 182,051 prisoners were serving sentences in 
state and federal prisons and reformatories for adult of- 
fenders at the close of 1954. This number represents an 
increase of 9,322, or 5.4 percent, over those confined a 
year earlier, and constitutes the highest year-end prison 
population since the uniform series of prisoner figures 
was initiated at the end of 1939. 

But even with prisoners at an all-time high, their num- 
ber in relation to the population of the United States con- 
tinued small. Only 114 persons per 100,000 of the civilian 
population were serving sentences in state and federal 
prisons on December 31, 1954. While this ratio is greater 
than in any year since 1942, it is nonetheless smaller than 
the 137, 181, and 125 per 100,000, respectively, serving 
— in these institutions at the ends of 1939, 1940, 
an 
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“Your honor, I object to the defendant appearing in 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


A Bureau of Probation Staff Development to conduct 
training programs for city and county probation officers 
throughout the state has been established in the division 
of probation of the New York State Department of Cor- 
rection. Francis J. Murati, associate probation examiner, 
is in charge of the new bureau. 

The Board of Supervisors of the County of Los Angeles 
has passed an ordinance (No. 6633) prohibiting the sale of 
crime “comic” books to children under the age of 18. 

The Indiana State Probation and Parole Association 
held its annual conference at Marian College, Indianapolis, 
August 22 to 24. The Association’s president, Anthony 
S. Kuharich, chief probation officer of the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of Indiana, pre- 
sided at the conference. 

John Otto Reinemann, director of probation at the Mu- 
nicipal Court of Philadelphia, is the author of a graphi- 
cally illustrated 14-page booklet on Parole and Probation. 
The monograph was prepared for the parole committee 
of the Philadelphia Junior Chamber of Commerce to help 
interpret probation and parole to the layman. 


Professor Donald R. Taft, who retired in August from 
the University of Illinois after 28 years of distinguished 
scholarship and teaching, will spend the first year of his 
retirement in Turkey where, at the request of the Turkish 
government, he will teach and engage in criminological 
research. Upon his return from Turkey Professor Taft 
will be available for teaching and research for the 1956- 
1957 academic year. 

Robert C. Withrow, junior officer at the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta is among four federal prison 
officers selected by the State Department to assist in 
maintaining custody over war criminals who have been 
incarcerated since the end of World War II. Richard L. 
McElhaney, junior officer at Englewood; Robert F. Lam- 
born, junior officer at Leavenworth; and Harry N. Wal- 
wyn, junior officer at Alcatraz, are other officers who 
left with Withrow in May to remain in Germany for a 
2-year tour of duty. 

Thomas J. Hanlon, superintendent of the Institution for 
Male Defective Delinquents at Napanoch, New York, since 
1942, died at his home on May 27. He entered the New 
York State correctional service in 1920 as a guard at th 
Elmira Reformatory. 

Rubert W. Harper, probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Virginia 
since 1949, has been named chief probation officer to suc- 
ceed William F. Howland, Jr., who was appointed to the 
Federal Parole Board in July. 

Pat M. Swaim, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Arkan- 
sas, retired from the federal probation system on August 
1 after 22 years’ service. 

The Eighth Institute of Correctional Administration at 
George Washington University, Washington, D. C., will 
be held from October 3 to November 23. During the past 
8 years over 350 correctional officers from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and civilian penal correctional institu- 
tions have attended the institutes. 

The FBI Laboratory received during the-fiscal year 1955 
a total of 27,664 requests for assistance involving 133,724 
scientific examinations of 118,398 specimens of evidence. 

A total of 5,175,694 fingerprint cards were received by 
the FBI’s Identification Division from 12,704 contributors 
during the fiscal year 1955. This is an average of 20,000 
fingerprints each working day. The Identification Division 
has nearly 136,000,000 fingerprints in its files, represent- 
ing approximately 71,000,000 persons. 

A total of 2,984 law-enforcement officers have graduated 
to date from the FBI National Academy for police train- 
ing. 

Judge Ashraf Ahmadi of the Ministry of Justice at Teh- 
ran, Iran, came to the United States in July to spend 6 


months studying court practices and probation. He has 
served as a jurist in Iran for 15 years. 


Sixteen prisoners at Pennsylvania’s Western State Peni- 
tentiary are taking high school courses via WQED-TY’s 
program, “High School of the Air.” 


Illinois State Penitentiary inmates are volunteering in 
a study to determine the effects of radium from natural 
sources that accumulate in the body. Conducted by the 
Argonne National Laboratory, the purpose of the study 
is to throw light on the problem of establishing safe levels 
of exposure to radioactive isotopes. 


More than 700 San Quentin Prison inmates have volun. 
teered to replenish the blood bank of 15-year-old Ken 
Kincaid, a California University freshman, to combat 
the dreaded hemophilia. Since 1951 a total of 857 pints 
have been donated to Kent. 


The Legislature of Florida recently added an additional 
judge to the Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court at 
Miami, presided over by Judge Walter H. Beckham. Mr. 
W. R. Culbreath has been given the interim appointment 
by the Governor. The permanent appointment will be 
selected at the general election in 1956. 


The total per capita cost for every adult convicted of a 
felony in Michigan during 1954—almost 10,000—was ap.- 
proximately $20,000, according to Professor Lowell J. 
Carr, recently retired from the sociology faculty at the 
University of Michigan. The overhead cost of handling 
each adult criminal, Carr states, was about $10,000. The 
invisible costs, including lost wages, lost property, etc. 
amount to another $10,000. 


Charles D. Osborne of Auburn has been named chair- 
man of the New York State Probation Commission. The 
Probation Commission advises and consults on probation 
matters with the commissioner of correction and the di- 
rector of probation. 


Copies of the transcripts of the Senate’s Subcommittee 
hearings on the effects of crime and violence in TV pro- 
grams are available for distribution. 


Calvin H. Meador, chief probation officer for the federal 
probation office at Los Angeles, appeared on the Gene 
Norman television show in June to be interviewed by 
four youthful reporters of the Junior Journal on the sub- 
ject of delinquency and crime. 


Richard A. Chappell has been asked by the Attorney 
General of the State of Georgia to serve as Deputy As- 
sistant Attorney General to render assistance to the Par- 
don an Parole Board in drafting a state-wide probation 
law for Georgia. 


Widespread traffic in pornographic materials was the 
question of concern at hearings held in New York City 
in May by the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juve- 
nile Delinquency. It was brought out that the traffic in 
pornographic materials throughout the nation has reached 
a volume amounting to as much as $350 million a year. 
Those materials include pornographic films, photographs, 
printed matter, phonograph records, playing cards, novel- 
ties, and various objects of obscene nature. 


Stone Walls Do a Prison Make is the title of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society’s 4-page brochure enlisting the 
support of the Commonwealth’s citizenry for the Society's 
rehabilitative work with prisoners. Edmund G. Burbank 
is executive secretary of the Philadelphia prisoner aid 
organization. 


Maryland’s first Governor’s Conference on Juvenile De- 
linquency was held at the University of Maryland July 
25, 26, 27. Nationally known leaders and speakers focused 
attention on the conference theme, “Working Together 
for the Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile Delit- 
quency.” Sponsors for the conference were the State De 
partments of Health, Education, Correction, Mental Hy- 
giene, the Division of Parole and Probation, and the 
Maryland State Police. 
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James S. Peters, who received his doctor of philosophy 
degree from Purdue University, presented in his doctoral 
dissertation the findings of a study to determine whether 
delinquents differ from nondelinquents in attitudes and 
feelings for themselves and others. The delinquent group 
was composed of 132 males and 35 females from the train- 
ing school for boys and for girls in Illinois. The nondelin- 
quent groups, numbering 123 males and 41 females, were 
members of Hi-Y and Tri Hi-Y groups. 

“Operation Street Corner,” “Classifying the ‘Ins’, and 
“Supervising the ‘Outs’” are the titles of three well- 
written, graphically illustrated articles in the Summer 
1955 edition of Currents, official publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Citizens Association for Health and Welfare. 


Correctional Research Bulletins on Parole, Personnel, 
Prisoner Education, Public Education, Prison Psychiatry 
and Psychology, and Prison Industries published by the 
United Prison Association of Massachusetts are available 
in 150-page loose-leaf binders and may be purchased for 
$2.25 from the Association at 33 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton 8. The six bulletins contain a total of 600 references 
to published materials of recent date. 


The Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency is the title of 
a 184-page United Nations report surveying delinquency 
on a global basis. Published by the Press and Publications 
Division of UN, the report was considered at the United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders held at Geneva, Switzerland, in August. 


Crime, Courts, and Probation is the title of a forthcom- 
ing book by the late Charles L. Chute of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association and Marjorie Bell, former 
assistant director of the Association and editor of Focus 
and the Yearbook. 


Douglas H. MacNeil, for 10 years chief of the Bureau 
of Community Services for the State of New Jersey, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of humane letters at 
the 130th commencement of Hobart College. 


Chester C. McLaughlin was appointed chief probation 
officer of the United States District Court for the Western 
District of Texas at El Paso, succeeding Jesse J. Saxon 
who resigned in July. McLaughlin entered the federal 
probation service in 1954. 

Professor Henry Weihofen of the University of Mexico’s 
College of Law was the recipient of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association’s 1955 Isaac Ray Award for his out- 
standing work in furthering understanding between psy- 
chiatrists and lawyers on legal questions involving men- 
tal disorders. The September 1953 issue of FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION carried an article by Professor Weihofen on the 
eet, “The M’Naghten Rule in Its Present-Day Set- 
ing. 

Deputy Mayor Henry Epstein of New York City sub- 
mitted to Mayor Wagner in May a 66-page report, Per- 
spectives on Delinquency Prevention, suggesting improved 
programs to cope with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency and to reduce the incidence of antisocial behavior 
among children of the city. 

The Federal Parole Board released in July a revised 
edition of the Board’s rules. The last compilation was in 
1936. The new edition presents, in one pamphlet, all sta- 
tutes and directives pertinent to the Board, together with 
acodification of its policies, regulations, and procedures. 

Martin Brown, for 17 years chief federal probation officer 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, retired on July 31. He entered 
the probation service in 1935. 

Ted J. Kelley, federal probation officer for the District 
of South Dakota, resigned on August 27 after 10 years’ 
service. He is succeeded by Charles B. Mandsager who 
will have his official headquarters at Sioux Falls. 

Haruo Abe, for 2 years public prosecutor at Sapporo 

strict, Japan, has just completed 2 years’ study as an 
exchange student, the first year under a Fulbright scho- 
larship, at the Harvard Law School where he received the 
master of law degree. He specialized in criminal law and 
triminology. On return to Japan he will serve as a public 
Prosecutor in the Ministry of Justice at Tokyo. 

Roy L. Nelms, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Western District of Tennes- 
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see, resigned August 31 because of ill health. He entered 
the probation service in 1988. Nelms was succeeded as chief 
by Hugh Drewry who became a federal probation officer 
in 1952. Nelms had the fine support of the institutions, 
agencies, citizens’ groups, and the press of his District 
and always displayed a warm interest in the problems and 
concerns of those who had transgressed the law. On two 
occasions the Commercial Appeal of Memphis gave full- 
page accounts of the helpful work of the probation office. 

“Supervising Street Club Worker” is the title of a num- 
ber of positions under New York City’s Youth Board. 
The workers supervise work with troublesome teen-age 
gangs. Candidates for the position must have a master’s 
degree in social work and at least 3 years of full-time ex- 
perience with adolescents, one of them as supervisor. 

Reaching Adolescents Through a Court Clinic is the 
third in a series of New York City Youth Board mono- 
graphs on delinquency. Dealing mainly with the question, 
“Can a psychiatric clinic for adolescents function suc- 
cessfully in a court setting,” the 62-page pamphlet des- 
cribes the operation of such a clinic set up by the Youth 
Board in the Magistrates’ Courts of New York City. 


Senator Price Daniel of Texas has been named a mem- 
ber of the Senate Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency. He fills the vacancy resulting from the res- 
ignation of Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina. 


If only 200 more offenders could go on probation instead 
of to prison, it would save the State of Ohio a million 
dollars a year, according to State Correction Chief M. C. 
Koblentz. 

Malcolm Geddis, inmate personnel officer of the Ohio 
Penitentiary, has been promoted to the headquarters staff 
of the Division of Correction as divisional cldssification 
officer. He has been with the State’s correctional system 
since 1948. . 

Ohio’s penal and correctional institutions have reached 
an all-time high of 10,419 inmates. The Correction Divi- 
sion expects 11,000 by fall. The Ohio Penitentiary is now 
the second largest prison in the country, the Division has 
announced. 

Rowland R. Lutz, formerly probation officer with the 
District of Columbia Juvenile Court and for 2 years af- 
filiated with the prisoners’ aid program in Milwaukee, 
has been named to the staff of the Ohio Division of Cor- 
rection. He will be in charge of a statewide survey of pro- 
bation services. 

Jail detention of juveniles in Champaign County, IIli- 
nois, is coming to an end. After 2 years’ effort a commit- 
tee of the Council of Social Agencies has succeeded in 
obtaining public and official backing for the county’s first 
detention home, currently under construction. 

Maryland’s State Legislature has added a forestry camp 
to its treatment facilities for delinquent boys. The camp is 
located on a former CCC site in Allegany County. The 
new unit is to be operated by the Child Welfare Bureau 
of the State Department of Welfare. 

Fred Schneiderwind, consultant on juvenile control for 
the California Youth Authority and for 9 years a police 
officer in Berkeley, has been named police services con- 
sultant in the Children’s Bureau’s new division of juve- 
nile delinquency service. Chief among his duties in the 
Bureau will be to offer guidance to interested state gov- 
ernments in providing juvenile police consultation serv- 
ices from state level to local communities. 

Dr. Lloyd N. Yepsen, 58, psychologist and superinten- 
dent of the New Lisbon (New Jersey) State Colony for the 
Feeble-Minded, died August 1 following an extended ill- 
ness. Dr. Yepsen had been employed by the State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies for 25 years, the 
greater nart of the time as director of the division of 
classification and education. 

Dr. Thomas A. Harris, Arkansas psychiatrist, has been 
named director of institutions for the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Inmates of the Wisconsin Reformatory, in recognition 
of their donation of 2,551 pints of blood, received a special 
citation in the form of a joint resolution by the Wisconsin 
legislature. A copy was presented to each man partici- 
pating. 
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Dr. Bernard C. Glueck, Jr., director of scientific re- 
search at the New York Psychiatric Institute and since 
1952 director of the sex delinquency research project at 
Sing Sing Prison, left the State service July 31 to become 
associate professor in the department of psychiatry at 
the University of Minnesota medical school. Dr. Glueck 
was formerly supervising psychiatrist at Sing Sing. 


Twenty-one states, the District of Columbia, Sweden, 
Puerto Rico, and Mexico called on the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons during the first 6 months of 1955 for consultative 
services regarding administrative problems and architect- 
ural help. 

More than 3,000 local jail officials during the past sev- 
eral years have taken the Federal Bureau of Prison’s 
correspondence course for jailers. 


Thirty-two awards to federal prison employees were 
made during the first 6 months of the year under the in- 
centive awards program of the federal prison system. 


Sales from Federal Prison Industries during the first 
6 months of 1955 netted approximately $1,700,000. 

Charles A. Ward, president of Brown and Bigelow at 
St. Paul, and Dr. Walter Lunden, professor of sociology 
at Iowa State College, are formulating plans for an an- 
nual essay contest which will be open to inmates of Amer- 
ican penal and correctional institutions. The primary 
purpose will be to uncover the great storehouse of writing 
talent in America’s prisons. 


Richard F. Doyle, president of the Federal Probation 
Officers Association and chief probation officer for the 
federal court at Detroit, was the recipient of a gold watch 
presented to him at the August inservice training institute 
at the University of Notre Dame by federal probation 
officers of the northcentral states in appreciation of his 
services to the FPOA. 


Twenty-six thousand grocers of New York City, trade 
unions, and the Police Athletic League’s placement divi- 
sion coordinated their efforts this past summer to find 
employment for teen-age boys. The grocery store associa- 
tions and major unions endorsing the plan said the pro- 
gram offered an employment potential for 30,000 boys. 


Psychiatrist A. Warren Stearns, former Massachusetts 
state correction commissioner and former state prison 
psychiatrist, says that “better penal methods, not stronger 
prisons, are the answer to prison rehabilitation.” The 
nationally known psychiatrist said that the new $9 mil- 
lion “escape-proof” state prison at Norfolk won’t help of 
itself. “The need,” he said, “is for modern, scientific, and 
humanitarian methods and for people who go into this 
as a career.” 


The U. N. Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Prisoners unanimously adopted on Septem- 
ber 1 the U. N. Secretariat’s recommendations for the 
selection and training of personnel for penal and correc- 
tional institutions. Earlier the Congress had adopted rec- 
omendations for open institutions and standard minimum 
rules for treatment of prisoners. 


Jerome E. Bates, assistant director of Cleveland’s Chil- 
dren’s Center, has accepted the position of superintendent 
of Cuyahoga County Detention Home in Cleveland. A 
former probation officer at New York City’s General Ses- 
sions Court, Bates holds a master’s degree from the New 
York School of Social Work and is completing his disser- 
tation for a Ph.D. in sociology at New York University. 


Prospective parolees at Minnesota’s State Prison at 
Stillwater are given an opportunity over Station WCCO 
to broadcast, by tape recordings, their special qualifica- 
tions for employment. The new venture is to help those 
whose parole is being withheld pending the location of 
employment. Persons with job openings are invited by 
Warden Douglas C. Rigg to talk with parolees about 
prospective employment. 

The Reader’s Digest has granted all members of the 
prison Penal Press permission to reprint articles after ap- 
proval has been secured. 

Illinois State Penitentiary inmates at Menard are coop- 
erating with civic groups at Chester and East St. Louis in 
repairing toys for needy children. Known as the “Toys 


for Tots” program, prison officials are permitting the jp. 
mates to work in the various shops during summer an 
fall so that toys will be ready for delivery at Christmas. 


The Volunteers of America through its 448 service units 
in the United States has helped more than 500,000 inmates 
of institutions since it was founded in 1896. Help is in the 
nature of job placement, counseling, and supervising the 
men while on parole. General Charles Brandon Booth of 
the Volunteers says that four out of five men receiving 
help have made good. 


_ “Working Together To Control Delinquency and Crime’ 
is the theme of the eighth study conference of the 
Alabama Probation and Parole Association, October #3 
to 15, at the University of Alabama. The conference is 
sponsored by the University’s extension division and de 
partment of sociology and anthropology together with the 
Bureau of Public Administration. Sam Esslinger, probe 
tion and parole supervisor for the State, is president of 
the Association. 

The District of Columbia’s $4 million Children’s Center 
at Laurel, Maryland, was dedicated in September. The 
Cedar Knoll School on the Laurel reservation has a capa 
city for 500 children. 

Governor-Elect J. P. Coleman of Mississippi, at present 
Attorney General for the State, gave as the fourteenth 
plank in his platform the following statement regarding 
adult probation: “As a former district attorney and circuit 
judge, as one who has had to sentence men to the peniten- 
tiary who could have been rehabilitated without it, I 
shall work for a system of adult probation by which, 
under the proper circumstances, judges may put offenders 
on probation.” 


The Advisory Corrections Council of the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act at its meeting in Washington on Septen- 
ber 9 adopted as its first project a study which will lead 
to recommendations on pending legislation in the correct 
ional field, particularly relative to youthful offenders, 
Assistant Attorney General Warren Olney III, head of 
the criminal division of the Department of Justice, will 
act as consultant to the Council. 


The University of Maryland, in cooperation with the 
State’s Department of Corrections, is conducting a 9-month 
course for correctional personnel in the state. Three-hour 
classes are held once each month at the Baltimore campus 
of the University to consider all phases of prison admin- 
istration, custody, and program. Myrl E. Alexander, 
assistant director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, opened 
the course with a session on public relations in correct 
ional work. 


Why Mississippi Needs a Good Adult Probation Law is 
the title of an informative 7-page brochure published by 
the Mississippi Economic Council’s committee on social 
welfare. It is part of the Council’s effort to enact a state 
wide adult probation law. 


William E. C. Speare has been appointed chief proba- 
tion officer for the United States District Court for the 
Middle District of Pennsylvania, succeeding Henry J. 
Mowles who died unexpectedly May 23. A graduate of 
a College, Speare entered the probation service 
in 


Arch E. Sayler, deputy chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the Southern District of 
New York, has been named chief probation officer 
succeed E. Fred Sweet who has retired after 25 years 
with the federal probation service. Sayler became a fed- 
eral probation officer in 1937 and was appointed deputy 
chief in 1949. 


Henry J. Palmieri, director of social service for the 
Juvenile Court for the District of Columbia from 1952 t 
1954, has been appointed superintendent of Boys Town 
of Missouri, a home for neglected youth in the State. 


Robert E. Pollitt has been named director of the Unk 
versity of Notre Dame’s graduate curriculum in correc 
tional administration. A graduate of Providence College 
and the Boston College school of social work, Pollitt was 
formerly a consultant with the Wisconsin Department 0 
Public Welfare and since 1953 has been casework super 
visor for the Wisconsin Bureau of Probation and Parole. 
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